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MADAME 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  GARDEN   PARTY. 


GLORIOUS  February  day  at  Nice— 
as  warm  and  bright  as  May  would  be 
in  most  climates. 

The  villa  stood  on  the  height  tow- 
ards Ciniies,  commanding  an  extended 
view  over  the  'town  and  the  sea,  reach- 
ing, away  to  Antibes  on  the  right,  and 
up  nearly  to  Mentone  upon  the  left. 
It  was  sunset — the  marvellous  sunset  of  the  Riviera.  In 
the  background  rose  the  olive-crowned  hills  and  rainbow 
tinted  mountains.  Below,  stretched  meadows  and  groves ; 
in  the  middle  distance  Nice  gleamed  in  the  evening  light 
like  some  elf-land  city.  Then  came  the  sweep  of  the  sea- 
green  near  the  shore,  silver  beyond — then  a  great  plain  of 
purple  spreading  out  to  the  horizon's  verge  and  blending 
with  the  azure  and  amber  of  the  sky. 

T'le  lower  windows  of  the  villa  were  open ;  verandas  and 
balconies  were  filled  with  merry  groups;  laughing  voices 
sounded  across  the  lawn  and  among  the  shrubberies ;  one  of 
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Strauss'  waltzes  rang  down  from  the  ball-room,  which  had 
been  improvised  back  of  the  breakfast-tent — the  whole  scene 
was  gay  and  animated  enough  to  have  stirred  the  pulse  of 
an  anchorite. 

Hilda  Morrison,  the  daughter  of  the  host,  was  standing 
near  the  gates,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  her  young  friends 
— Charles  Seaforth  among  them — all,  in  spite  of  their  youth, 
sufficiently  attracted  by  the  wonderful  panorama  to  be  loath 
to  quit  their  post  even  for  the  dancing-room. 

Colonel  Morrison  and  Julian  Lascelles  had  come  out  of 
the  house  and  seated  themselves  in  a  summer-house  near 
the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  to  enjoy  the  solace  of  a  quiet 
cigar. 

The  music  swelled  more  gaily  forth,  the  group  on  the 
knoll  still  lingered,  the  men  in  the  clematis-covered  arbox 
smoked  tranquilly  on. 

Suddenly,  there  was  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs 
rushing  wildly  along  the  descent  above  the  house. 

The  two  gentlemen  hurried  out  of  the  summer-house  to 
the  place  where  Hilda  and  her  companions  were  standing. 

They  saw  a  carriage  coming  from  the  direction  of  Cimies, 
The  horses  were  dashing  madly  forward,  and  they  could  per- 
ceive that  some  portion  of  the  harness  was  broken  and  the 
coachman  had  entirely  lost  control  over  the  frightened  ani- 
mals. They  could  see,  too,  a  lady,  seated  in  the  barouche, 
her  hands  twisted  in  the  straps  hanging  from  either  side  of  the 
hood,  (which  was  fortunately  raised  and  prevented  her  being 
thrown  out  by  the  swaying  of  the  vehicle,)  sitting  perfectly 
motionless,  and  her  head  drooped  so  that  her  face  was 
hidden. 

There  was  a  second's  horrified  silence  among  the  group 
of  lookers-on.  Then  Hilda  Morrison  shrieked,  and  the 
other  girls  followed  her  example. 
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As  if  that  cry  had  restored  hb  power  of  thought  and 
actioa,  Julian  Lascelles  bounded  across  the  slope  and  out 
into  the  road,  shoutmg  to  the  coachman  in  French^ — 

"  Turn  them  in  at  the  gates — at  the  gates  I " 

It  was  the  one  hope  of  safety.  Just  below  the  house  tlic 
road  najTOwed;  to  the  left  was  a  precipitous  descent  of 
many  feet,  die  carriage  already  so  near  the  edge  that  a 
plunge  down  seemed  imminent. 

**  In  at  the  gates  I "  repeated  I^ascelles. 

Coachman  and  footman  recovered  sanity  enough  to  try 
and  obey  the  command.  Lascelles  had  caught  up  a  large 
white  umlM-ella  lying  on  a  bench  in  the  summer-house ;  he 
spread  it  full  in  the  faces  of  the  terrified  horses.  They 
swerved,  turned,  one  wheel  struck  the  gate-post,  and  was 
held  fast. 

Most  of  the  guests  had  strayed  away  to  the  dancing-room 
before  the  accident,  but  Mrs.  Morrison  and  the  English 
clerg3rman  were  still  standing  with  several  people  on  the 
veranda,  and  witnessed  the  disaster. 

'<  It  is  Madame  Jastram's  carriage ! "  the  rector  ex- 
claimed ;  and  they  all  flew  down  the  walk,  reaching  the 
gates  just  as  Lascelles  had  opened  the  door  of  the  barouche, 
ndiile  Colonel  Morrison  and  Seaforth  weie  aiding  the  ser- 
vants to  unfasten  the  traces  of  the  harness. 

The  lady  in  the  carris^e  had  neither  stirred  nor  looked  up ; 
her  veil  had  fallen  over  her  face,  and  hid  it  completely. 

"  You  are  safe  ! "  Julian  Lascelles  said,  tr3ring  to  speak 
calmly.     "  Let  me  help  you  out." 

The  lady  lifted  her  hand  and  pushed  back  her  veil. 
Frightened  as  everybody  was,  for  an  instant  not  a  man  or 
woman  there  could  think  of  anything  but  the  marvellous 
t>eauty  of  the  countenance  which  met  their  gaze. 

How  can  I  describe  it?    The  greatest  painters  and  the 
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most  cunning  sculptors  of  our  age  have  essayed  scores  of 
times  to  reproduce  those  lineaments,  but  in  every  case  the 
attempt  has  been,  to  my  mind,  a  failure. 

Heavy  masses  of  auburn  hair  were  folded  back  across  the 
low,  broad  forehead,  from  beneath  whose  dark,  arched  brows 
looked  the  great  brown  eyes,  full  of  a  mysterious  despair  and 
patient  resignation,  to  which,  it  seemed,  no  human  being 
possessed  the  clue.  A  mouth  that  held  the  pride  of  Lucifer 
in  its  curve,  yet  was  capable  of  expressing  sweetness  such  as 
Sassoferrato  alone  has  succeeded  in  making  live  on  the  lips 
of  his  baby-angels.  A  complexion  so  wonderful  in  its  clear- 
ness and  fairness  that  one  could  almost  believe  one  beheld 
the  realization  of  the  lovely  old  Norse  legend  of  the  snow 
statue  transformed  into  a  woman  just  when  the  glow  of  sunset 
shone  upon  it. 

A  face  which  was  young,  and  yet  had  no  youth  in  it.  Not 
a  line  traced  on  cheek  or  forehead ;  five-and-twenty,  the  most 
the  harshest  censor  would  have  given  Madelaine  Jastram  in 
point  of  age,  yet  I  think  no  acute  observer  ever  looked  at 
her  without  feeling  that  she  must  have  suffered  during  untold 
years  the  tortures  of  purgatory  to  give  that  perfect  face  its 
expression. 

How  did  she  look  ?  If  I  could  only  tell  I  As  ifi  in  the 
glory  of  womanhood,  some  superhuman  agony  had  smitten 
her  and  frozen  her  features  before  a  single  radiance  of  their 
beauty  could  fade — made  her  immortal,  too,  for  those  eyes 
were  like  the  eyes  of  a  spirit  that  had  watched  its  own  misery 
for  a  thousand  ages  ! 

Ah,  it  sounds  so  exaggerated,  and  yet  so  feeble !  I  wish, 
now,  I  had  not  begun  the  task  of  trying  to  give  you  some 
faint  idea  of  her — but  let  it  stand. 

I  tell  you  that  for  an  instant  they  all  remained  positively 
spellbound.    iVcross  Julian  Lascelles'  face  passed  an  expres- 
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sioii  of  troubled  joy,  like  that  a  man  might  weai  who  has  sud- 
denly caught  sight  of  some  priceless  treasure  which  had  once 
floated  within  his  reach,  been  lost,  and  now  appeared  auew^ 
but  as  far  beyond  his  grasp  as  before. 
"Madame  Jastram  !"  he  exclaimed. 
She  looked  at  him ;  her  glance  wandered  to  those  near, 
then  went  back  to  him. 

Every  fanciful  person  in  the  group  had  the  same  thought 
as  that  which  struck  Lascelles.  She  was  not  frightened,  not 
overpowered  by  the  sudden  sense  of  relief  from  peril,  but 
she  could  not  forgive  them  for  having  snatched  her  from  the 
death  which  a  few  seconds  before  had  seemed  so  close,  so 
certain  ! 

Up  bustied  the  rector  and  the  English  doctor.  It  chanced 
that  both  had  the  privilege  of  being  on  speaking  terms  with 
her — an  advantage  scarcely  anybody  else  in  Nice  could 
claim. 

"  Wine  !  sal-volatile  !  "  shouted  the  fussy  little  medical 
man,  skipping  into  the  air  and  descending  full  upon  the  rec- 
tor's tenderest  toe,  on  purpose — the  rector  has  always  believed 
— ^to  prevent  his  reaching  the  lady  first. 

"Run  for  some  wine,"  Hilda  whispered  to  Charles  Sea- 
forth,  and  off  he  dashed. 

"  My  dear,  dear  lady  !  "  groaned  the  rector — the  groan  was 
owing  to  the  assault  made  by  the  doctor  upon  his  pedal 
extremity. 

Mr.  Lascelles  still  kept  his  post  by  the  carriage,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  door. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  step  a  little  aside,"  puffed  the  doctor, 
"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  dear  Madam  Jastram.  Be  calm— 
the  danger  is  over — be  calm." 

She  had  begun  to  tremble  a  little  when  she  looked  at  l^as- 
celles ;  but  as  the  doctor  spoke  she  controlled  herself,  and 
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the  half-smile  with  which  she  turned  toward-  him  was  too 
ironical  to  be  pleasant. 

"  I  must  not  excite  sympathy  under  false  pretences,"  she 
said.  (I  think  no  human  being  who  once  heard  that  voice 
could  ever  forget  its  slow,  silver  ring.)  "I  am  not  in  the 
least  frightened." 

"  The  shock  I "  panted  the  doctor.  "  There  is  always  the 
shock.     Nerves,  dear  madame — unfortunately  we  all  have 


nerves." 


"  Wonderful  self-control — surprising  firmness  !  "  ejaculated 
the  rector,  still  with  a  tendency  to  groan  in  his  articulation* 

"  If  I  might  ask  you  to  move  ?  "  repeated  the  fat  doctor 
to  Lascelles. 

But  Lascelles  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  so  the  doctor  ran 
round  to  the  other  side,  and  wedged  himself  in  between  the 
gate-post  and  the  carriage,  evidently  intending  to  climb  into 
the  vehicle.  But  the  post  held  him  fast,  and  he  was  squeezed 
into  momentary  silence,  to  the  rector's  secret  exultation. 

Madame  Jastram  turned  again  toward  Julian  Lascelles. 

"  I  would  thank  you  if  I  could,"  she  said.  "  Your  pres- 
ence of  mind  saved  me  and  those  poor  men  from  a  great 
daiifrer." 

•*  Let  me  beg  you  to  get  out,  madame,"  Mrs.  Morrison 
said,  in  her  sweet,  cordial  way.  "Allow  my  husband  to  give 
you  his  arm  up  to  the  house." 

**  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  ;  but  it  really  is  not  neces- 
sary," she  replied.  "  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  tlie  scene  I 
have  made  already." 

"  I — Via  so  frightened  yet  I  "  exclaimed  little  Mrs.  Mor 
rison,  who  began  to  sob  and  laugh  at  once.  "  I  can't  tliink 
how  you  can  be  so  quiet  about  it" 

The  doctor  here  got  his  voice  back,  and  panted  :  "  The 
nerves  will  have " 
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But  Colonel  Morrison  cut  him  short  by  reiterating  iiis 
wife's  request, 

^'  Please  don't  make  me  feel  that  I  am  rude  by  forcing  me 
to  refuse,"  Madame  Jastram  said,  bestowing  a  smile  14)011 
him  which  gave  the  colonel  an  internal  flutter  in  spite  of 
his  fifty  years  and  entire  devotion  to  his  wife.  ''I  ain 
anxious  to  get  home.  I  see  that  my  servants  have  got  their 
senses  back,  and  are  arranging  the  harness." 

"But  the  horses  will  not  be  safe  after  their  fright — at 
least  let  me  offer  you  a  pair  of  my  own,"  the  colonel  said. 

"  You  are  too  good ;  but  there  is  no  danger " 

Here  the  rector  interrupted  her. 

**  On  no  account,"  said  he — "  on  no  account.  As  a  man 
— as  a  clergyman,  Madame  Jastram — I  must  protest  against 
your  using  those  dreadful  beasts." 

''  I  fear  that,  as  a  wilful  woman,  I  must  insist,"  she  said, 
but  addressing  the  colonel  **  If  you  will  kindly  help  me 
out — the  horses  know  me." 

Oh,  please  don't  go  near  them  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Morrison. 

There's  one  kicking  now  1 " 

But  Madelaine  Jastram  descended  from  the  carriage, 
spoke  another  word  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Morrison  in  passing, 
and  walked  on  to  the  horses,  laying  a  hand  on  each. 

They  both  stood  quiet,  pushing  their  heads  close  against 
her  dainty  palms. 

**  They  will  stand  now  like  lambs ! "  the  coachman  ex- 
claimed in  French,  turning  towards  the  colonel.  "  There's 
not  a  horse  in  the  stables  but  worships  madame." 

Just  then  back  came  Hilda  and  Charles  Seaforth,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a  glass.  Hilda  api)roached  Madame  Jas- 
tram, and  said, — 

"  You  must  please  drink  this,"  and  she  filled  the  glass. 
"  Why,  papa,  what  do  you  mean  by  letting  madame  stand  ?  " 
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Madelaine  Jastram  looked  at  the  vision  of  girlish  loveli 
ness  which  had  so  unexpectedly  appeared  before  her,  and 
those  about  her  saw  a  softer  expression  cross  her  features — 
an  expression  so  sweet,  so  strangely  pathetic,  that  they 
wondered  how  an  instant  before  they  could  have  thought  the 
beautiful  face  touched  by  a  shadow  of  pride. 

She  took  the  glass  from  Hilda's  hand. 

"If  you  will  tell  me  your  name,  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  drinking  to  your  happiness,  I  will  take  it,"  she 
said. 

'*  I  am  Hilda  Morrison,"  the  girl  replied,  with  a  blush 
which  made  her  prettier  than  ever, 

"  Your  daughter,  madame  ? "  Madelaine  Jastram  said, 
turning  towards  Mrs.  Morrison. 

"  Yes,  my  spoiled,  wilful  baby." 

"You  are  fortunate  in  having  her  to  spoil,  and  she 
fortunate  in  having  you  to  be  spoiled  by,"  said  Made- 
laine. 

She  drank  the  wine  and  gave  the  glass  to  Seaforth,  who 
stood  staring  at  her  with  all  his  might. 

Again  the  rector  and  the  doctor  were  seized  by  the  same 
impulse  at  the  same  instant — again  each  dashed  forward, 
exclaiming, — 

"Madame  Jastram,  permit  me — the  honor — delighted  to 
—parties  whom  I  hold  in  such  esteem — ^madame — Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Morrison ^" 

The  doctor's  breath  was  gone  now,  from  the  reckless  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  expended  it,  in  his  fear  lest  the  parsou 
might  interrupt  him,  but  nothing  could  induce  the  rector  to 
lose  all  share  in  the  glory. 

"  And  Mr.  Lascelles,"  said  he,  "  and  Mr.  Seaforth !  Dear 
madame,  as  I  have  been  allowed  the  great — the  very  great 
privilege  of  forming  your  acquaintance  in  the  course  of  ray 
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ministerial  duties,  it  gives  me  un — unbounded  pleasure  thuit 
to— to *' 

The  doctor  bore  down  upon  him,  but,  with  an  agility 
Dihich  would  have  done  credit  to  an  acrobat,  he  put  Mrs. 
Morrison  between  himself  and  danger,  and  continued,  in  liis 
most  throaty  voice : 

"  Having,  as  I  say,  made  Madame  Jastram's  acquaint- 
ance in  the  course  of  my  parochial  duties— or,  rather,  J 
should  say,  having  been  sought  out  by  her  in  order  that  1 
might  aid  in  distributing  sums^o  munificent — the  pleasure 
of  making  known  to  each  other  persons  whom  I  hold  in 
such  esteem  as  I  do  the  lady  in  question  and  "Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Morrison ** 

He  had  hopelessly  involved  himself  again,  and  Madame 
Jastram  took  advantage  of  his  apoplectic  condition  to  turn 
toward  the  colonel  and  his  wife  and  say  quietly  : 

"  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Peters  for  his  friendly  intentions,  and 
you  for  your  hospitality  ;  but  in  his  kindness  Mr.  Peters  has 
gone  further  than  he  ought.  He  knows  nothing  of  me  ex- 
cept that,  out  of  my  superabundance,  I  have  been  able  to 
assist  him  in  his  charitable  plans " 

"  The  most  munificent !  "  wheezed  the  rector.  But  she 
went  on,  remorselessly : 

"  And  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  allow  him  to  forget 
that  we  are  such  entire  strangers  that  I  can  lay  no  claim  to 
be  presented  to  his  friends." 

There  was  no  emotion  of  any  sort  in  her  voice;  she 
uttered  the  words  just  as  she  might  have  done  the  most 
ordinary  and  commonplace  speech.  Accustomed  as  they 
were  to  meeting  any  social  exigency  which  could  possibly 
arise,  both  the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Morrison  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  reply ;  but  Hilda,  in  her  girlish  freedom  from  re- 
straint, displayed  an  unconscious  tact   which  served  the 
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needs  of  the  moment  better  tnan  any  remark  from  the  most 
practised  woman  of  the  world  could  have  done. 

"  We  have  been  so  anxious  to  know  you  I "  she  ex- 
claimed, eagerly,  taking  Madame  Jastram's  hand  in  hers, 
and  holding  it  fast.  "  Mamma  wanted  so  much  to  make  your 
acquaintance  !  I  am  sm'e  you  have  seen  us.  I  have  made 
papa  drive  past  your  grounds  every  day,  just  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  yx)u.  Please  do  be  willing  to  know  us  I  We  are 
rather  nice  people,  and  as  for  papa,  he  is  delightful.*' 

There  was  a  little  laugh  from  the  three  to  whom  she 
spoke.  Standing  still  aloof,  and  watching  always  Madelaine 
Jastram,  it  seemed  to  Lascelles  that  a  faint  dew  dimmed 
her  eyes  as  she  said, — 

"  I  was  wondering,  Miss  Morrison,  why  my  garden  looked 
so  fresh  and  pretty  of  late.  I  know  now — ^you  have  been 
smiling  at  my  flowers." 

Just  then  there  came  the  sound  of  fresh  voices.  A  num- 
ber of  people  appeared  round  a  turn  in  the  path  from  the 
house.  The  rumor  of  the  accident  had  spread  among  the 
guests,  and  neither  politeness  nor  any  other  feeling  could 
master  the  curiosity  felt  to  see,  and  perhaps  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  Madame  Jastram,  in  regard  to  whom 
all  Nice  had  been  wild  for  the  past  six  weeks. 

She  turned  to  the  colonel,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  was 
fairly  imploring  in  its  earnestness, — 

"  I  want  so  much  to  get  home !  If  you  will  add  to  the 
great  obligation  I  already  owe  you  by  telling  my  servants  to 
make  haste  1  ** 

The  colonel  went  back  to  the  carriage,  from  which  they 
had  all  moved  away  while  talking. 

"  I  wish  we  could  persuade  you  to  stop,"  Mrs.  Morrison 
said,  divided  between  a  dread  of  appearing  intrusive  and  a 
desire  to  show  this  woman^  who,  whether  she  willed  it  oi 
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not,  charmed  whomsoever  she  met,  that  she  desired  to  make 
every  possible  friendly  overture. 

*' Thanks;  you  are  only  too  good.  I  cannot  in- 
deed  '' 

The  colonel  returned  before  she  could  say  more. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,  madame,"  he  said,  "  but  the  harness 
cannot  be  made  safe.  You  must  at  least  remain  while  the 
servants  go  to  my  stables  with  the  horses  and  change  it.*' 

*'  Ah,  then,  you  will  come  up  to  the  house,"  Mrs.  Morri- 
son added. 

Julian  Lascelles  saw  a  shadow  of  acute  pain  flit  over  the 
lady's  face.    Hilda  caught  it,  too. 

**  Mamma,"  she  said,  ''  nobody  is  to  worry  Madame  Jas*' 
tram  any  longer — she  looks  ready  to  faint  We  have  teased 
her  unmercifully,  quite  forgetting  what  a  fright  she  has  just 
had." 

''  Yes,"  said  Madelaine,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  I  think  I  was 
frightened." 

'<  Mamma,"  whispered  Hilda,  ^^  do  take  the  rector  and  the 
doctor  off— they'll  kill  her  I     Make  these  people  go  back." 

Mr&.  Morrison  privately  ordered  her  husband  to  dispose 
of  the  two  men,  and  she  herself  took  Charles  Seaforth's  arm 
and  moved  toward  the  party  descending  the  path. 

"  L»et  us  go  to  the  summer-house,  madame,"  said  Hilda, 
as  the  whole  crowd  disappeared,  the  co'onel  carrying  off  the 
doctor  and  rector  by  sheer  muscular  force. 

"  For — for  a  little,"  said  Madelaine. 

Hilda  looked  at  her  ;  "^she  was  deathly  white. 

**  You  are  fisdnt,"  she  exclaimed,  in  alarm.  "  Lean  on 
me." 

"  I^et  me  give  madame  my  arm  to  the  arbor,  then  I  will 
leave  yoi,"  said  a  voice  close  behind  them. 

Hilda  tamed  quickly  and  saw  Mr.  Lascelles. 
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"Oh,  let  him  help  you!"  she  cried,  eagerly,  Madame 
Jastram  allowed  him  to  place  her  hand  in  his  arm,  and  he 
and  Hilda  betVreen  them  supported  her  to  the  summer-house 
and  seated  her  on  a  bench. 

"  There's  a  fountain  yonder,  Mr.  Lascelles,"  said  Hilda. 
**  Bring  some  water,  do  !     Here  is  the  glass." 

As  he  was  hastening  to  obey  her  appeal,  a  cry  from  her 
caused  him  to  look  round. 

Madelaine  Jastram  had  slid  back  in  her  seat,  her  head 
was  resting  on  Hilda's  shoulder — she  had  fainted  completely 
away. 

At  first  neither  Hilda  nor  Mr.  Lascelles  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  fainting-fit,  but  it  lasted  so  long  that 
they  began  to  look  at  each  other  with  terror.  Lascelles 
brought  water  from  the  fountain  ;  they  bathed  her  forehead 
and  chafed  her  hands,  but  there  she  lay  as  he  had  placed 
her  on  the  bench,  white  and  motionless  as  a  dead  woman. 

Hilda  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  task,  and  too  full 
of  sympathy  and  fear,  to  notice  Mr.  Lascelles,  else  she 
might  have  observed  that  he  had  turned  nearly  as  pale  as 
their  patient,  and  that  his  mouth  was  set  like  iron  under  the 
curve  of  his  moustache. 

"  We  shall  have  to  bring  mamma,"  Hilda  said,  at  length ; 
"I  am  fiightened.  I  never  saw  anybody  faint  like  that. 
Oh,  she  can't  be  dead !" 

"  Good  God,  no  1 "  Lascelles  answered,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"  Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  the  doctor — only  she  might 
be  annoyed  afterward  at  our  having  called  him.  Oh,  I 
dori  t  know  what  to  do ! "  continued  Hilda. 

"  If  we  could  get  her  into  the  house  without  all  those 
people  seeing  us ! "  Lascelles  exclaimed,  impatiently. 

"  We  could  go  through  the  grotto — it  is  just  beyond  thai 
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middle  patli— -then  we  should  come  out  at  the  back  entrance^ 
dose  by  the  housekeeper's  room/'  Hilda  explained.  *'  But 
how  are  we  to  get  her  there  ?  Perhaps  you  had  better  run 
up  and  call  Walton — thafs  the  housekeeper,  and  she*s  very 
sendble." 

''  I  can  carry  her  easily  enough"  Lascelles  replied. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  with  all  his  muscles 
hardened  by  the  athletic  exercises  so  much  practised  in  our 
day ;  but  his  whole  frame  quivered  as  he  raised  the  insensi- 
ble form,  and  had  his  face  not  been  turned  from  Hilda,  she 
would  have  seen  an  expression  of  strange  joy  brighten  it 
throng  its  pallor  and  distress. 

Hilda  walked  on  in  advance  to  show  him  the  way.     They 
passed  through  the  grotto,  down  a  covered  path,  and  pres- 
ently emerged  close  to  the  house. 
. "  In  here/'  Hilda  said,  pointing  to  an  open  door. 

He  followed'  her  into  the  room,  and  laid  his  burden  on 
a  sofa.     Just  at  that  moment  Walton  herself  entered. 

'<  Must  we  have  the  doctor  ?  "  Hilda  asked. 

<'I  don't  know  what  for,  unless  to  make  matters  worse, 
miss,"  replied  Walton,  dryly.  "  Just  you  trust  to  me.  Miss 
Hilda.     I'll  bring  her  round,  or  my  name  isn't  Jane." 

Walton  was  given  to  the  threat  of  denying  her  baptismal 
appellation  on  the  slightest  provocation  ;  but  as  she  always 
succeeded  in  whatever  she  undertook,  there  was  little  proba- 
bility of  her  being  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  alternative 
which  her  menace  held. 

"  It  lasts  very  long,"  Lascelles  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

Hilda  looked  at  him,  as  he  stood  with  one  hand  resting 
on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  his 
extreme  pallor. 

*•  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  you,"  she  said. 

^I  must  loosen  her  dress  now;"  said  Walton,  and  she 
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bestowed  a  grim  ncxl  upon  Mr.  Lascelles,  which  he  inte^ 
preted  to  mean  that  his  presence  was  no  longer  needed. 

"  I  will  wait  outside,  Miss  Morrison,"  he  said ;  "  if  yoi 
want  me,  you  have  only  to  call." 

He  went  away,  and  Hilda  and  Walton  pursued  theii 
labors. 

Suddenly  the  fainting  woman  heaved  a  ^gh. 

**  She  will  do  now,"  whispered  Walton.  "  I  never  saw  a 
worse  fainting-fit,  that  I  will  say !  And  so  this  is  Madame 
Jastram  ?  " 

"Isn't  she  beautiful?"  returned  Hilda. 

"  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  man  is  like  the  sparks  that  fly  ap« 
wards,"  replied  Walton,  sententiously,  for  of  late  she  had 
taken  to  wandering  among  dissenting  chapels,  was  inclined 
to  hold  gloomy  and  slighting  views  in  regard  to  humanity, 
and  also  given  to  quoting  texts  and  maxims,  which  she  joined 
or  altered  according  to  her  fancy. 

"  She  is  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  beheld,"  said  Hilda, 
indignantly.  "  I  wouldn't  have  believed  any  human  creature 
could  be  so  beautiful." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Walton.     "  There,  she's  coming  round." 

With  a  slow,  gasping  breath,  that  was  like  a  sob.  Made- 
laine  Jastram  opened  her  eyes,  and  even  prosaic  Walton  was 
fairly  startled  by  their  superhuman  beauty. 

Madame  muttered  a  few  words  in  a  foreign  language  ^ 
although  Hilda  did  not  understand  their  import,  she  knew 
that  the  language  was  Swedish.  After  this  madame  lay  quite 
still  for  several  moments,  looking  from  Hilda  to  the  stiff- 
bacfced  housekeeper,  as  if  not  quite  realizing  where  she' 
was. 

"  You  are  better  now,"  Hilda  said,  softly. 

Madame  smiled,  and  put  out  her  hand. 

Hilda  knelt  by  the  sofa,  and  took  Madame  Jastram's  hand 
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in  hers,  ¥^ile  Walton  went  to  the  table  in  search  of  sherr}', 
and  came  back,  saying, — 

**  Now,  Miss  Hilda,  if  you'll  raise  the  lady's  head,  so  that 
she  can  drink  this  wine,  we've  done  as  much  for  her  as  any 
doctor  in  Nice  could,  faculty  and  all." 

"And  done  it  much  better,"  madame  said,  as  she  drai.k 
the  wine.  "  I  am  quite  well  again,  I  assure  you.  I  never 
do  faint — I  cannot  think  why  I  should  have  chosen  to-day 
of  all  others." 

Just  then  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door.  Hilda  went  her- 
self and  opened  it     Mr.  Lascelles  was  standing  on  the  steps. 

"  Is  she  better  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  almost  well." 

He  was  settling  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  did  not 
look  up.  If  he  could  have  possessed  a  fault  in  Hilda's  eyes, 
she  would  have  thought  him  rather  indifferent. 

"  There  has  been  great  inquiry  for  you,  Miss  Morrison," 
he  continued.  "  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  explain  to  your 
mother  what  had  happened.  I  think  she  and  the  colonel 
are  coming  here." 

"  I  must  tell  madame,"  Hilda  said. 

He  bowed  and  went  down  the  steps.  Hilda  closed  the 
door  and  returned  to  the  sofa. 

"  Could  you  see  mamma  ?  "  she  asked,  rather  timidly. 

After  an  instant's  hesitation  Madame  Jastram  raised  her- 
self and  began  arranging  her  dress. 

"Between  my  obstinacy  in  refusing  her  kind  invitation 
and  m}  absurdity  in  fainting,  she  must  think  me  worse  than 
a  savage,"  madame  said,  with  a  tremulous  laugh.  "  I 
shall  be  glad  to  offer  her  my  excuses  if  she  will  kindly  come 
in." 

The  expression  on  Madelaine  Jastram's  face  was  a  verv 
strange  one.    She  took  Hilda's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  hci 
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lips — ^too  common  an  action  among  excitable  continentals  to 
excite  any  surprise  in  the  girl's  mind. 

**  How  old  are  you  ?  "  she  asked,  abruptly. 

"  I  shall  be  eighteen  in  a  few  months." 

Again  madame  gave  her  a  quick,  eager  look. 

"Eighteen  in  a  few  months,"  she  repeated.  "I  should 
have  thought  you  older  than  that." 

**  Yes,  everybody  does ;  I  always  get  the  credit  of  being 
ififteteen,"  Hilda  said,  laughing.  "  Ah !  there  is  mamma," 
she  added,  as  a  second  knock  interrupted  their  conversation. 

Walton  opened  the  door,  and  showed  not  only  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison,  but  the  colonel ;  though  he  discreetly  paused  on  the 
threshold  till  his  wife  should  learn  whether  a  masculine  pres- 
ence was  permissible. 

"  May  my  husband  come  in  too  ?  "  Mrs.  Morrison  asked. 

**  I  am  only  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  offering 
my  excuses  to  you  both,"  madame  said. 

"  Excuses !  '*  exclaimed  the  colonel,  as  he  followed  his 
wife  into  the  room.  "  For  having  run  the  risk  of  getting 
your  neck  broken,  and  being  ill  afterward  ?  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  for  the  doctor,  Hilda?  "  her  moth- 
er asked. 

"Because  I  was  afraid  it  might  annoy  madame,"  Hilda 
answered.  "  Besides,  you  know  Walton  is  better  than  ten 
doctors." 

"  Indeed  she  is,"  added  madame. 

Walton  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  her  grim  face  was  puck- 
ered into  a  portentous  scowl  in  her  effort  to  repress  a  smile 
of  satisfaction. 

"  As  for  this  young  lady,  she  is  as  happy  as  a  bird  at  being 
able  to  get  near  you,  madame,"  laughed  the  colonel.  "  I 
tell  her  you  are  her  first  grande  passion.  Girls  must  have 
one,  you  know." 
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**She  could  not  find  a  more  grateful  object,"  returned 
:ziadarae,  gently  patting  the  little  hand  she  still  held. 

"  Ah,  then,  you  will  come  sometimes  to  see  us  ! "  cried 
Hilda  impulsively. 

"  I  never  do  make  visits — never !  "  exclaimed  madame, 
hurriedly.  "  I  thank  you  so  much.  I  am  ashamed  to  a[>- 
pear  rude,  or  churlish,  but  it  is  a  rule  of  years.  Pray,  pray 
do  not  think  me  an  utter  savage."  ^ 

Mrs.  Morrison  felt  offended,  but  conventionally  she  was 
too  thoroughly  a  lady  to  do  more  than  indulge  in  the  slight- 
est possible  elevation  of  her  eyebrows  (she  could  not  resist 
that  little  vengeance)  as  she  said  with  elaborate  sweetness,-  — 

"  At  least  we  must  insist  on  your  remaining  for  the  even- 
ing, since  chance  has  given  us  the  great  pleasure  of  your 
company." 

"  Please  do  !  added  Hilda,  with  a  pleading  face,  more 
difficult  to  resist  than  all  Mrs.  Morrison's  courtesy. 

"Let  me  give  you  my  arm,  madame,"  said  the  colonel. 

"We  will  go  into  the  salons"  observed  Mrs.  Morrison. 
"  There  are  only  a  few  people  there.  Nearly  everybody  is 
in  the  ballroom." 

Refusal  was  out  of  the  question.  Madame  accepted  the 
position  with  the  most  perfect  tact.  She  allowed  the  colonel 
to  lead  her  away,  and  began  talking  easily  and  naturally  upon 
indifferent  subjects. 
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IN  THE  BALLROOU. 


HT  was  dusk  now.  The  d'awing-rooma 
were  lighted,  but  there  were  not  more 
than  a  score  of  people  scattered 
through  them,  though,  as  it  happened, 
tiiese  groups  were  composed  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  gay  society  of 
Nice. 

The  Morrisons  were,  from  position 
and  their  agreeable  qualities,  npon  the  topmost  wave  of  pub- 
lic favor.  The  colonel  was  an  American,  rich  as  Roths- 
child, and  as  charming  as  a  disreputable  Bohemian.  His 
wife  was  an  Englishwoman  of  good  family, — young  still  and 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  Hilda  was  voted  the  most  beautiftj 
girl  in  Nice,  so  of  course  the  highest  and  mightiest  among 
the  varied  lands  represented  in  the  bewitcliing  town  had 
been  glad  to  honor  \.Q-Axf%  JHe  with  their  presence. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  for  Madame  Jastram  to  avoid  in- 
troductions. Princes  and  duchesses,  English  nobility  and 
Knickerbocker  exclusiveness,  were  one  and  all  determined 
to  push  matters  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  order  to  know 
a  woman  whose  rarely  seen  beauty  had  electrized  Nice  when- 
eier  it  appeared  ;  a  woman  evidently  possessed  of  a  colossal 
fortune,  whose  name  was  well  known  as  the  author  of  two , 
novels  and  a  play  written  in  French,  each  of  which  had  been 
the  rage  in  its  succeesive  season,  and  who  had  exhibited 
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pictures  at  Burlington  House  and  the  Paris  Salon  which  had 
taken  rank  among  the  works  of  the  most  [X)pular  artists. 

If  I  were  to  live  to  be  a  thousand,  I  shall  never  forget  how 
Madelaine  Jastram  looked  that  night. 

She  had  laid  aside  her  bonnet  before  entering  the  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  her  dress  was  of  that  peculiar  tint  of  r^s^kla 
which,  before  new  names  came  up,  used  to  be  called  tea- 
color,  relieved  by  trimmings  of  Nile-blue.  Though  not  a 
costume  intended  for  lamp-light,  it  looked — as  whatever  she 
wore  always  looked — the  most  becoming  attire  she  could 
have  chosen. 

She  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  fascinated  men  and 
women  alike,  not  only  by  the  spell  of  her  peerless  loveliness, 
but  the  charm  of  her  conversation.  It  was  never  either  stilt- 
ed or  strained,  yet  no  matter  how  ordinary  the  subject,  she 
beautified  it  by  the  glory  of  her  fancy,  her  unparalleled  power 
of  diction,  till  the  commonplace  topic  was  brightened  like  a 
stream  that  flows  over  gold-dust  and  precious  stones. 

Hilda  had  been  captured  and  taken  away  into  the  ball- 
room, but  she  made  Madame  Jastram  promise  that  she 
would  not  leave  before  her  return. 

Julian  Lascelles  found  an  opportunity  soon  after  Hilda's 
departure  to  approach  the  lady  and  hold  a  moment's  unin- 
terrupted conversation. 

He  said,  in  a  low  voice, — - 

"  I  have  done  myself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  you  twice, 
madame." 

"  I  found  your  cards,"  she  answered.  "  As  it  chanced,  I 
was  out  on  both  occasions ;  but — pray  do  not  think  me  rude 
— I  receive  no  visits." 

"  They  told  me  so,"  returned  he,  sadly.  "  You  will  for- 
give me  for  having  been  conceited  enough  to  hope  you 
might  make  an  exception  in  my  favor." 
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"  I  cannot,"  she  said.  "  If  it  were  possible,  I  would — I 
cannot  1  I  do  not  forget  what  I  owe  to  you,  Mr.  Lascelles 
— my  life  !  Once  in  the  East — now  here.  The  boon  is  an 
unwelcome  one,  as  I  told  you  in  the  desert,  but  I  am  grate- 
ful just  the  same  where  you  are  personally  concerned,  be- 
cause I  recognize  and  do  justice  to  your  courage  and  your 
great  kindness." 

"  That  is  all  you  can  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked.     "  I  must 
jf^X.  come  again  ?  " 

"I  receive  no  visitors,"  she  replied,  quickly,  "do  not 
judge  me  harshly,  do  not  think  me  ungrateful.  I  look  back 
on  those  three  days  in  the  desert,  on  those  hours  in  Cairo, 
as  among  the  pleasantest  in  my  life.  They  are  over.  I 
told  you  then,  and  I  must  repeat  it  now,  if  I  had  been  an 
inhabitant  of  another  world,  thrown  momentarily  within  your 
sphere  and  then  snatched  back,  our  paths  could  not  more 
utterly  have  separated  than  they  did  when  I  left  Egypt." 

Before  he  could  reply,  the  colonel  came  towards  them, 
accompanied  by  several  mighty  society-dames  and  a  flock 
of  men. 

They  joined  their  voices  in  a  united  prayer  for  something 
which  Madelaine  had  dreaded  from  the  first  moment  of  her 
entrance  into  the  rooms. 

It  was  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her  villa. 

A  pretext  was  offered  by  a  famous  fresco,  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  south  of  Italy  and  placed  on  the  walls  of 
one  of  her  salons.  It  was  known  that  she  had  paid  an  enor- 
mous price  for  th6  treasure,  and  the  highest  art  of  modern 
days  had  been  employed  to  secure  its  safe  removal  and 
transfer. 

A  request  very  difficult  to  refuse — impossible,  in  fact 
She  took  her  resolution  on  the  instant. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  she  said.     "  I  leave  to-morrow 
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for  San  Remo  ;  but  I  will  tell  my  steward  that  you  are  to  be 
admitted  any  day  you  may  choose  to  come." 

She  felt  like  a  hunted  animal  driven  forth  from  her  coverl 
by  the  very  persons  who  meant  to  be  gentle  and  kind  ;  but 
even  in  the  spasm  of  anger  and  suffering  which  s\vei)t  ovci 
her,  she  did  not  forget  to  obey  every  ])etty  conventional  law, 
which  must  regulate  civilized  humanity,  however  trouble- 
some it  may  be. 

"  Colonel,*'  she  added,  "  I  am  delighted  that  there  is  the 
least  thing  in  which  I  can  oblige  you  and  your  friends,  after 
your  great  kindness." 

Every  face  fell,  and  she  saw  it.  The  idea  had  been,  by 
asking  this  favor,  to  secure  her  acquaintance.  There  was 
nothing  that  any  of  the  group  could  have  said  beyond  ex- 
pressing polite  regrets  at  the  necessity  for  her  departure. 
'  Unfortunately  Hilda  Morrison  returned  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  answer,  and,  obeying  her  spoiled  girl's  impulse,  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Oh,  that  will  never  do  !  Dear  madame,  I  shall  think 
you  hate  us  all  unless  you  wait  so  that  we  may  see  you  as 
well  as  the  fresco  !  Nobody  cares  a  straw  about  that — I 
dare  say  it  is  awfully  beautiful,  but  we  shall  not  appreciate 
it  if  you  are  gone." 

The  opening  offered  by  Hilda's  speech  was  eagerly  seized 
by  every  person  present,  with  the  exception  of  Julian  Las- 
celles. 

"  Please,  please  stay,"  whispered  Hilda,  bending  toward 
her,  while  the  chorus  of  voit.es  rendered  her  words  inaudi- 
ble save  to  madame  herself. 

No  studied  eloquence  would  have  moved  Madelaine 
Jastram  so  deeply  as  this  child-like  request.  It  was  not 
that  she  forgpt  her  resolutions  or  her  imperative  reasons 
therefor,  or  the  terrible  risk  she  ran  in  breaking  over  hei 
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rule  of  isolation,  but  she  yielded.  Somehow  she  could  no 
more  refuse  Hilda's  pleading  than  she  could  have  refused 
her  own  child — dead  in  its  infancy — had  it  lived  to  grow 
into  girlhood,  and  utter  a  request  with  those  appealing  lips 
and  those  admiring,  loving  eyes.  Madelaine  turned  slowly 
from  her  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  and  said, — 

"  I  am  a  sort  of  hermit,  madame :  I  pay  no  visits  and  I 
receive  none ;  but  if  on  next  Tuesday  you  will  bring  any 
friends  of  yours  that  you  may  choose,  or  that  may  like  to 
come,  to  my  house,  its  mistress  will  do  her  best  to  prevent 
your  regretting  having  done  so." 

It  was  an  odd  fashion  in  which  to  frame  her  permission, 
but  nobody  noticed  that,  unless  it  might  be  Julian  Lascelles, 
still  keeping  himself  aloof  from  the  group  of  petitioners. 
Of  course  there  arose  a  general  chorus  of  delighted  thanks. 

Madelaine  Jastram  took  advantage  of  the  din  caused  by 
everybody's  talking  at  once  to  lay  her  hand  on  Hilda's,  and 
to  say  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  All  your  life  long  remember  that  I  did  this  for  your  sake 
— ^whatever  comes,  remember  that." 

She  would  not  have  spoken  the  words  if  she  could  have 
helped  it;  but  they  were  uttered  before  she  was  herself 
aware,  without,  it  seemed  to  her,  any  volition  on  her  own 
part.  Hilda  was  so  overpowered  by  the  unexpectedness 
and  strangeness  of  the  speech,  by  the  troubled  light  in 
Madelaine*  s  eyes,  that  she  could  only  falter,  iii  the  same 
undertone,  a  response  irrelevant  enough,  but  which  came 
from  the  very  depths  of  her  innocent,  impulsive  heart : 

"  I  love  you — I  love  you  so  ! " 

Madelaine  caught  the  whisper  and  smiled.  The  two  were 
looking  full  at  each  other.  It  seemed  to  each  as  if  some- 
thing in  the  depths  of  her  soul  awakened  and  leaped  into 
sudden  life — some  deep,  inexplicable  feeling  which  must  be 
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as  lasting  as  it  was  powerful ;  roused  into  being  by  a  subtle 
ins^etism  which  the  glance  of  either  held. 

If  her  child  had  lived,  was  Madelaine  Jastrain's  thought, 
^  would  have  looked  at  her  like  that !  If  her  sweet,  com- 
monplace mother  had  been  the  mother  of  her  dreams, 
was  Hilda's  fancy,  she  would  have  regarded  her  with  the 
yearning  fondness  she  saw  in  Madelaine's  eyes. 

I  set  both  fancies  down,  for  I  like  to  show  you  just  how 
absurd  human  nature  can  be — yours  and  mine  among  the 
rest — the  instant  it  leaves  the  prosaic  ground  of  physical 
facts  and  yields  to  that  impulse  which  so  unceasingly  draws 
us  toward  the  spiritual. 

Madame  Jastram  rose. 

**  Mrs,  Morrison,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  see  your  daughter 
dance !  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Lascelles  to  take  me  to  die 
ballroom." 

Just  then  she  saw  Charles  Seaforth,  who  had  entered,  and 
was  standing  a  little  distance  off,  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
and  looking  at  Hilda  with  his  whole  soul  in  his  face.  If  he 
had  come  to  her,  and  told  her  his  story  in  words,  Madelaine 
could  not  have  understood  it  more  clearly. 

She  still  had  hold  of  Hilda's  ann,  which  she  had  taken  on 
rising. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  she  whispered  in  the  girFs  ear.  "  It  was 
he  who  brought  me  the  glass  of  wine." 

"  Mr.  Seaforth,"  replied  Hilda,  and,  though  she  could  not 
have  told  why,  she  felt  a  sentiment  of  guilt  under  Made- 
"  laine's  scrutiny. 

**  Please  introduce  him  to  me,  that  I  may  thank  him," 
continued  Madelaine,  still  regarding  her. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  ballroom?"  Lascelles  asked,  not 
having  caught  the  words  she  addressed  to  Miss  Morrison. 

"  In  one  moment,"  she  said,  taking  her  hand  from  Hilda's 
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arm,  and  laying  it  on  his.  She  waited  till  Seaforth  ap 
proached.  in  obedience  to  Hilda's  gesture  of  invitation. 
"  You  were  a  very  thoughtful  knight  to  a  very  troublesome 
lady,"  she  said,  laughingly,  as  Hilda  presented  the  young 
man.  "  I  really  think  you  deserve  a  reward  :  give  Miss 
Morrison  your  arm.  You  permit,  madame?"  she  added, 
turning  to  her  hostess. 

Mrs.  Morrison  smiled  assent.  Not  only  was  she  prepared 
to  think  whatever  her  guest  did  permissible  and  charming, 
but  it  chanced  that  Madelaine  had  done  the  very  thing  most 
calculated  to  please  her. 

The  colonel  led  away  a  princess  of  many  quarterings,  and 
the  rest  followed 

When  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  dancing-tent 
Madelaine  Jastram  was  sayiiig  something  about  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  evening,  and  Lascelles  led  her  a  few  steps  away, 
that  she  might  have  a  view  of  the  valley  and  sea,  lighted 
up  by  the  full  moon. 

"May  I  at  least  consider  myself  included  among  your 
guests  of  Tuesday  ?  "  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  Of  course  you  will  come/'  she  replied ;  "  but  they  are 
not  my  guests  !  You  heard  how  careful  1  was  not  to  invite 
them  ;  they  are  to  be  Mrs.  Morrison's  visitors.  Oh,  why  do 
they  want  to  go  there — why  can  they  not  let  me  alone  ?  " 
She  spoke  the  last  words  with  an  irritation  and  trouble 
which  were  the  more  striking  because  her  manner  was  habit- 
ually so  calm  and  self-possessed. 

"  It  was  cruel  to  persecute  you  so,"  he  said. 

She  thanked  him  with  a  smile  and  continued,  in  her  ordi- 
nary tone, — 

"  I  am  very  tired  ;  I  will  stop  for  a  few  minutes  to  look 
at  the  dancers ;  then  if  you  will  find  my  carriage,  so  thai 
I  can  slip  quietly  away,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 
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He  only  bowed  in  reply,  and  they  followed  the  rest  of  the 
party  into  the  brilliantly  lighted  ballroom. 

Madame  Jastram's  appearance  created  an  immense  ex- 
cilement  among  the  guests,  all  of  whom  had,  of  course, 
before  this  heard  of  the  accident  which  had  led  to  her  bcinj; 
a  visitor  under  any  roof  for  the  first  time  since  her  arrival 
in  Nice.     In  his  quality  of  host,  the  cblonel  claimed  her  as 
she  entered.     She  walked  about  the  room  with  him  for  a 
while,  then  stood  watching  Hilda,  who  was  dancing  with 
Charles  Seaforth.     Madelaine   felt  singularly  attracted  to- 
ward the  girl.     A  feeling  which  she  could  not  define  stirred 
in  her  soul   each  time  their   eyes  met.     It   seemed  as  if 
between,  her  and  this  youthful  stranger   there  were  some 
bond  of  union  or  common  interest ;  or  as  if  fate  had  brought 
about  this  meeting  because  their  lives  were  hereafter  to  be 
linked  together.     Then  she  smiled  at  her  own  folly — smiled 
first,  and  afterward  shuddered  at  her  positive  insanity.     She 
had  remembered  the  utter  impossibility  that,  in  any  future 
period,  the  existence  of  this  pure,  carefully  guarded  creature 
couJd  ever  come  within  reach  of  hers. 
The  waltz  ended,  and  Hilda  hurried  toward  her  at  once. 
"  You  were  so  good  to  stop  !  "  she  said ;  "  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you  V^ 

"  I  stayed  because  you  asked  me,"  returned  Madelaine, 
trying  to  speak  lightly,  though  it  was  an  effort.  "  I  have 
been  well  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  of  watching  you 
dance." 

Hilda  looked  so  lovely  in  her  blushes,  that  Madelaine 
Jastrim  longed  to  snatch  the  child  away  from  the  whole  world 
to  brighten  her  own  dreary  solitude. 

She  had  long  ceased  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  possess- 
ing any  nian*s  love.      That  mysterious  past  whose  black 

shadow  made  a  barrier  between  her  and  her  kind,  put  such 
2* 
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dreams  beyond  the  limits  of  indulgence.  Even  could  a  man 
be  found  noble-hearted  and  generous  enough  to  have  trusted 
and  believed  in  her  after  hearing  her  story — always  suppos- 
ing that  she  could  bring  herself  to  unseal  her  lips — she  could 
never  do  him  the  wrong  of  burdening  his  life  with  the  load 
which  had  crushed  hers.  But  she  was  so  utterly  alone — ex- 
istence such  an  arid  desert !  It  would  be  so  sweet  to  know 
this  girl — to  see  her — to  have  her  admiring  affection — ^become 
the  recipient  of  her  tender  cares 

She  turned  in  horror  from  her  own  thoughts.  It  seemed 
a  sin  even  in  fancy  to  dwell  upon  the  idea  of  letting  so  much 
as  a  shadow  fall  across  this  child's  path  by  a  passing  contact 
with  her  own. 

"  I  must  go  now,*'  she  said.  "  Let  me  get  away  without 
being  noticed.  Say  good-bye  to  your  father  and  mother  for 
me,  and  give  them  my  best  thanks.  Where  is  Mr.  Lascelles  ? 
He  promised  to  order  my  carriage." 

She  spoke  with  a  sort  of  feverish  haste — she  was  wild  to 
be  gone.  Her  thought  in  regard  to  Hilda  had  reminded  her 
too  forcibly  of  the  error  she  had  committed  in  allowing  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  remain.  Just  then  Lascelles  came 
uo  to  them. 

"  Your  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  front  of  the  house,"  he 
said. 

"Thanks,"  she  replied.  "Don't  come,  please — I  do  not 
want  them  to  know  I  am  going.    Miss  Morrison  will  go  with 


me." 


The  two  slipped  out  of  the  tent  by  a  place  of  exit  close  to 
where  they  had  been  standing.  Hilda  conducted  her  guest 
across  the  lawn. 

"Thanks,  and  good-bye"  Madelaine  said  quickly.  "I 
hope  you  will  be  a  happy  woman.  Think  of  me  sometimes^ 
I  shall  never  forget  this  day  or  you." 
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"But  I  shall  see  you  on  Tuesday  I"  Hilda  exclaimed, 
wondering  and  troubled  at  her  manner. 

"  Ah ! "  returned  Madelaine,  with  a  shiver,  "  I  had  forgot- 
ten— on  Taesday." 


CHAPTER    III. 

TWO    VOtmC    HEARTS. 


3HF./iU  was  over.  It  had  been  a  veiy 
happy  day  to  Hilda  ;  the  last  hour 
the  pleasantest  of  all,  for  Julian  Las- 
celles  had  danced  with  her  and  taken 
her  into  the  refreshment  tenL  Sea- 
forth,  captured  by  some  privateering 
married  woman,  had  not  been  able  to 
get  near  and  interrupt  their  conver- 
sation— a  proceeding  to  which  Master  Charles,  in  his  youth- 
fill  impatience  and  ignorance  of  feminine  nature,  was  rather 
given. 

Hilda  had  known  Charles  Seaforth  all  her  life ;  he  had 
been  her  devoted  cavalier  from  the  days  when  they  were 
little  more  than  babies,  off  in  beautiful  Florence,  and  from 
ihat  time  to  this  had  never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  ;  so  that 
perhaps  she  had  unconsciously  grown  to  receive  it  as  a  right 
rather  more  than  was  exactly  just  to  the  young  man. 

With  Mr.  X^ascelles  she  had  been  acquainted  less  than  two 
months  but,  ^s  Hilda  looked  back  over  the  time,  it  seemed 
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long,  though  in  its  passing  it  had  appeared  to  possess  wrings 
It  was  odd,  but  very  natural,  that  though  the  passage  of 
these  weeks  brought  to  Hilda  no  explanation  with  her  owl 
soul  in  regard  to  her  feelings  for-  this  comparative  stranger, 
it  made  the  nature  of  her  sentiments  towards  Charles  Sea- 
forth  perfectly  clear  to  her  mind. 

She  comprehended  that  Seaforth  loved  her,  not  in  the  old 
boyish  fashion  which  had  been  so  pleasant  a  few  years  pre- 
vious, but  as  a  man  loves  the  woman  whom  he  seeks  to  woo 
for  his  wife.  She  knew,  too — or  thought  she  knew — ^that 
such  a  consummation  of  his  dream  must  ever  remain  an  im- 
possibility, though  she  did  not  ask  herself  why,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  ways  had  grown  of  late  singularly  reticent  with  her 
own  heart. 

And  Charles  was  soon  to  go  away — off  to  Australia,  called 
thither  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  property  which  had 
been  left  to  him  there  by  an  uncle  who  had,  long  before, 
wandered  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  California  and  j5nally 
on  to  the  still  newer  Eldorado  of  modern  days. 

He  was  going  away,  and  ere  his  departure  he  meant  to 
tell  his  secret  (if  secret  it  could  be  called) ;  and  Hilda 
understood  this  also,  and  for  days  had  exercised  that  genius 
for  strategy  so  common  with  her  sex,  even  in  early  youth, 
to  avert  the  dreaded  catastrophe. 

When  the  party  broke  up  Mrs.  Morrison  had  gone  directly 
to  her  room,  overtaken  by  one  of  the  tiresome  small  mala- 
dies she  was  so  fond  of  indulging. 

The  colonel  was  seated  smoking  in  an  arbor  with  a 
couple  of  elderly  friends,  but  everybody  else,  as  Hilda  be- 
lieved, had  departed.  It  was  still  early,  and  the  girl  was  too 
pleasantly  excited  to  be  quiet.  She  walked  up  and 
down  the  veranda,  thinking  of  Madame  Jastram — think- 
ing, too,  of  Julian  Lascelles .  wondering  what  made  him  so 
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different   from  other  men ;  going  over  the  events  of  the 
past  weeks,  and  dreaming  in  her  vague  innocent  fashion. 

Out  of  the  arbor  appeared  Charley  Seaforth.  He  walked 
straight  towards  her,  dispelling  her  vision  so  suddenly  that 
she  felt  slightly  irritable. 

"  Where  on  earth  did  you  spring  from  ?  "  she  exclaimed 

"  From  the  summer-house,"  said  he. 

"  I  thought  everybody  had  gone  except  papa's  two  famil- 
iars," said  she. 

'*  Your  father  asked  me  to  stop  and  smoke  a  cigar  with 
them,"  Charles  explained. 

"  I  should  think  you  had  smoked  a  dozen,"  retorted  she, 
with  a  bewitching  little  grimace. 

"  Please  be  good-natured  1 "  he  exclaimed,  earnestly ;  "  I 
want  to  say  something  to  you.     I ** 

"  Oh,  young  man  without  conscience  I  The  idea  of  say- 
ing things  at  this  time  of  night !  I  am  tired  to  death,"  she 
interrupted,  with  a  pretty  pretence  at  a  yawa. 

She  knew  very  well  what  he  wanted  to  tell ;  the  crisis  she 
had  managed  for  days  to  avert  was  at  hand. 

**  Oh,  don't  tease  !  "  he  pleaded.  "  Come  and  sit  down, 
if  you  are  tired " 

"  Hark  1  was  not  that  papa  calling  me  ? "  she  inter- 
rupted. 

**  No,  no  I  he  knows  I  mean  to  speak  to  you.  I  told 
him " 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  then  he  will  tell  me  to-morrow,"  she 
broke  in.  "  Indeed,  Charles,  I  am  awfully  tired,  and  so 
stupid  that  I  could  not  listen.  Do  be  a  good  boy  and  go 
home." 

Charles  had  been  for  days  seeking  this  opportunity  to 
unburden  his  heart,  and  it  was  too.  hard  to  find  her  in  this 
kittenish,  tantalizing  mood. 
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^  I  wonder  how  you  can  be  so  cruel,"  he  said 

Hilda  took  advantage  of  a  momentary  pause  to  rush  away 
to  another  subject. 

"  What  a  flirtation  you  bad  with  Mrs.  Fumis,  to  be  sure  ! 
I  saw  her  talking  to  you  with  her  eyes,  her  hands,  and  her 
tongue  all  at  once.  What  was  she  saying  that  interested 
you  so  much  ?  " 

"Shall  I  tell  you  ?"  he  asked,  dryly. 

"  Yes— no." 

But  the  refusal  came  too  late.  Charles  was  already  say- 
ing,— 

"  She  asked  me  how  I  liked  Mr.  Lascelles  paying  fan  so 
much  attention." 

Hilda  was  angry  in  earnest  now.  Of  all  subjects  of  con- 
versation, that  she  should  have  hit  upon  one  so  unfortunate 
—one  that  would  bring  him  by  a  natural  and  easy  transition 
to  the  matter  he  had  in  his  mind ! 

**  Even  though  she  had  the  impertinence  to  make  such  an 
observation,  I  should  scarcely  have  expected  you  to  repeat 
it,"  she  answered. 

*^  I  ought  not,  but  you  teased  me." 

"  I  will  never  tease  you  again  if  it  has  such  an  unfortunate 
effect.     I  think  I  must  say  good-night  to  you  now."' 

"  Oh,  Hilda,  you  won't  go— you  won't  leave  me  like 
this  1 " 

Hilda  was  ready  to  cry.  She  had  no  wish  to  be  cruel  or 
to  coquet,  but  she  did  so  long  to  have  him  go  away  without 
insisting  on  an  explanation  which  must  put  an  end  to  the 
pleasant  freedom  of  their  friendship.  The  thought  of  losing 
him  was  very  painful  to  her — she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
his  feeling  hurt  or  angry.  If  he  would  only  be  content  with 
anything  less  than  that  for  which  he  meant  to  ask  1 

"  Now,  you  are  trying  to  quarrel,"  she  said,  tremulously. 
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diough  she  attempted  to  laugh  and  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
believing  the  conversation  no  more  serious  than  the  sparring 
matches  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
smce  they  were  children. 

"Heaven  knows  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel,  Hilda,"  he 
replied,  while  his  features  worked  with  emotion. 

He  was  such  a  manly  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth 
— ^he  had  only  just  passed  his  three-and-twentieth  birthday — 
such  a  handsome,  earnest,  straightforward  one,  that  it  seemed 
a  pity  any  dream  or  fancy  should  have  come  between  her 
heart  and  him. 

Hilda  herself  was  vaguely  conscious  of  this  even  while  she 
fortified  her  resolution  by  mentally  repeating,  as  she  had  so 
often  done  of  late,  that  she  could  no  more  love  him  as  he 
desired  than  if  he  had  been  her  brother. 

"  You  will  let  me  speak — you  will  let  me  tell  you,"  he 
hurried  on,  while  she  stood  shrinking  and  trembling  before 
him,  oppressed  by  an  actual  sensation  of  guilt,  though  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  see  in  what  she  could  be  blamed. 
"I  am  going  away  so  soon — ^we  may  be  parted  so  long. 
Hilda,  Hilda,  you  will  not  let  me  go  like  this  !  It  is  no  new 
story  I  want  to  tell — you  know — you  do  know.  I  love  you 
— I  have  loved  you  all  my  life.     Oh  I  Hilda,  Hilda  I " 

It  was  simple,  boyish,  pleading  enough,  but  there  was  an 
eloquence  in  his  voice,  a  truthfulness  in  his  eyes,  which 
might  have  moved  an  older  woman  as  no  words  of  passion 
could  have  done.  HDda  dropped  into  a  chair  that  stood 
near,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  were  breaking. 

Once  more  he  uttered  her  name,  but  there  was  no  eager- 
ness in  his  tone  now,  only  a  sudden  doubt  and  terror.  He 
retreated  a  step  and  stood  looking  at  her,  his  countenance 
showing  pale  and  trc  abled  in  the  moonlight 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  after  an  instant's  pause.  "  What 
have  I  done  ?    You  are  not  angry,  Hilda  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  sobbed.  "  But,  please,  don't  say  any  more 
«— please  don't !" 

She  could  not  mean  what  her  words  seemed  to  imply — si  # . 
could  not !  She  was  startled  by  his  abruptness — tired — ner- 
vous— it  could  only  be  that !  He  was  beside  her  again,  his 
hand  resting  on  the  back  of  her  chair ;  he  was  bending 
toward  her,  and  saying  in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  I  would  not  have  frightened  you  for  the  world,  Hilda- 
don' t  cry.  I  ought  to  have  waited,  but  I  have  been  so  wretch- 
ed all  these  days,  the  time  was  going  so  fast  1  Oh,  Hilda,  you 
have  known  it  all  your  life — I  love  you — I  love  you  ! " 

Her  hands  fell  into  her  lap ;  she  raised  her  tear-stained 
face  to  his,  and  said,  slowly  : — 

"  It — it  cannot  be  !  Oh,  Charles,  I  am  so  sorry,  I  feel  so 
wicked,  but  I  cannot — I  cannot !  " 

He  grasped  her  chair  hard  to  support  himself,  like  a  man 
stupefied  by  a  sudden  blow. 

"You  mean  you  don't  love  me,  you  can't  marry  me?" 
he  askeB,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

She  was  so  grieved,  so  penitent,  so  shaken  by  the  sight  of 
his  suffering,  that  she  could  almost  have  sacrificed  herself  for 
his  sake.  Then  Julian  Lascelles*  image  seemed  to  rise  be- 
tween them,  and  to  thrust  the  lover  of  her  early  girlhood  an 
immeasurable  distance  away  from  any  possibility  of  contact 
with  her  soul. 

"I  never  meant  to  do  wrong,  Charles,"  she  gasped;  "try 
to  believe  that !  You  have  been  like  a  brother  to  me ;  I 
did  not  know  myself  until  lately.  Oh,  it  breaks  my  heart 
to  tell  you,  but  I  cannot — I  canno"^." 

"  My  God  !  "  she  heard  him    lutter.     "The  world  ha?  ' 
come  to  an  end  ! " 
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**  Charles,  Charles  !  "  she  moaned. 

"Wait  a  minute,  just  a  minute — don't  speak  to  me  yet !" 

He  sat  down  on  the  upper  step  of  the  veranda,  his  face 
turned  from  her,  but  she  could  hear  his  laliored  breath,  and 
see  the  convulsive  shaking  of  his  whole  frame  as  he  struggled 
manfully  to  restrain  his  anguish.  If  he  had  persisted  in  his 
pleading,  if  he  had  been  harsh,  or  loaded  her  with  reproaches, 
she  might  have  called  up  a  sense  of  persecution,  which 
would  have  nerved  her  into  anger ;  but  his  silent  misery 
increased  her  feeling  of  guilt  and  wrong-doing  to  positive 
torture. 

**  I  am  not  worth  it,"  she  sobbed ;  "  don't  mind.  Oh,  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  I  Charles,  I  never  meant  to  deceive 
you.     I ^" 

"I  am  not  blaming  you,"  he  said,  when  she  broke  off, 
unable  to  finish  her  sentence.  "  I  never  shall  blame  you, 
Hilda — ^remember  that — ^never." 

"  You  are  so  good — so  good  !  Oh,  I  think  I  am  the  wick- 
edest girl  alive,  Charles." 

*i I  can't  believe  my  own  ears — I  can't!"  he  exclaimed, 
springing  up  and  standing  before  her  again.  "  It  is  not  true, 
Hilda — ^it  is  not  true  !  We  have  been  lovers  ever  since  we 
used  to  play  we  were  husband  and  wife  in  the  villa  grounds 
at  Bellosguardo — don't  you  recollect,  Hilda  ?  I  have  never 
had  a  hope  that  was  not  yours,  never  a  dream  that  had  not 
you  for  its  object !     You  did  love  me,  Hilda — ^you  did  I  " 

•*  As  a  brother — I  know  how  it  was  now,"  she  faltered, 

"  What  taught  you  ? "  he  asked  quickly,  his  voice  ringing 
out  cold  and  stem.  But  he  checked  himself  resolutely,  and 
added,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  have  no  right  to  question 
you !  To  think  of  living  to  say  that  I  have  no  right,  no 
claim,  where  you  are  concemec  I  Oh,  Hilda,  it  cannot  be 
true — it  is  not  tiue." 
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"  Oh,  what  can  I  say — ^what  can  I  say  ?  " 

"See,  Hilda,"  he  pleaded;  *'  don*f  answer  me  now;  forget 
what  I  have  said ;  let  things  be  as  they  were.  I  am  going 
away.  Had  you  forgotten  I  was  going  ?  Perhaps  you  will 
miss  me  a  little — you  used  to  be  sorry  when  we  parted.  It 
may  be  my  absence  will  teach  you  that  it  was  you,  not  I, 
who  mistook.  I  can  wait — I  shall  have  courage  and 
patience,  if  you  will  only  promise " 

"  I  can  promise  nothing  ! "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  Charles, 
you  will  kill  me — I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  am  a  miserable  coward  to  make 
you  suffer  !  It  came  so  unexpectedly — I  never  dreamed — 
oh,  1  was  such  a  vain  fool — it  never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
could  own  my  heart  all  these  years,  and  care  nothing  for  its 
possession." 

"  I  do  care — ^as " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  don't  say  it,  please ;  I  could  not  bear  it 
again.  Why,  it  is  as  if  the  world  had  fallen  in  two  and  left 
me  staring  after  you  over  a  bottomless  gulf !  Not  a  hope 
left — not  an  aim.  Oh,  what  have  I  ever  done,  that  God 
should  be  so  cruel  to  me  ?  " 

He  flung  up  his  arms  with  a  gesture  of  passionate  despair 
— his  anguish-stricken  face  raised  to  the  blue  heavens,  that 
seemed  to  gaze  pitilessly  down  upon  his  misery. 

"  Don't — don't ! "  sobbed  Hilda.     "  It  sounds  so  wicked." 

His  hands  fell  to  his  side. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  after  a  little ;  "  and  worse — 
miserably  weak.  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  contemptible  I 
I  neither  seem  to  have  strength  nor  courage.  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  I  was  such  a  coward." 

H  e  stopped  again.  Hilda  could  find  no  words ;  she  sat 
weeping  silently. 

'*  Don't  cry,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  worse  than  all  the  rest.' 
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Once  more  he  seated  himself  on  the  veranda  steps,  his 
elbows  resting  upon  his  knees,  his  forehead  pressed  against 
his  two  palms. 

**  So  it  is  true,"  he  muttered  ;  "  every  word  true  !  Oh,  I 
will  say  it — God  is  very  cruel  to  me  !  " 

There  was  nothing  she  could  answer.  Every  word  he 
spoke  stung  her  like  a  dagger  ;  but  she  was  powerless. 

His  next  sentence  broke  the  spell  whereby  she  had  so 
carefully  guarded  her  secret  from  her  own  soul. 

"  Two  months  ago  you  did  not  know  this  yourself,  Hilda. 
You  cannot  say  that  you  did  !  "  he  exclaimed.  **  What  has 
made  you  so  keen-sighted  ?  " 

She  shrank  down  into  her  chair,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
reply. 

"  You  will  not  speak,  you  will  not  tell  1 "  he  cried,  with  a 
certain  bitterness  in  his  voice.  "Then  I  understand! 
Somebody  has  come  between  us — somebody  has  stolen  your 
heart  from  me.     Oh,  I  know  everything  now." 

She  was  overcome  by  a  spasm  of  shame  and  humiliation. 
She  saw  the  whole  clearly.  She  had  yielded  to  a  bewitching 
dream.  She  had  been  unmaidenly  and  bold — for  its  object 
was  a  man  who  had  spoken  no  word  of  love  to  her ;  had 
been  only  gentle  and  attentive  and  kind,  showing  a  taste  for 
her  companionship,  and  a  languid  indifference  to  the  rest  of 
her  sex — this  was  all.  Hilda  could  have  reiterated  Sea- 
forth's  passionate  declaration  that  the  world  had  come  to 
an  end. 

Charles  rose.  There  was  no  excitement  visible  now  in 
either  face  or  manner ;  but  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  when  I 
say  that  his  countenance  looked  positively  as  if  years  had 
aged  it  since  he  first  came  towards  her  in  the  moonlight. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more,"  he  said.  "  Try  to 
forgive  me,  Hilda— remember  nothing  but  that  we  were  boy 
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and  girl  together,  and  were  friends.  I  hope  you  may  be 
happy !  Good-bye,  Hilda.  I  shall  not  see  you  again. 
Good-bye." 

He  hurried  down  the  steps,  and  was  gone.  She  could  not 
even  call  after  him — could  not  so  much  as  stir — could  only 
cower  in  her  chair,  wondering  why  she  did  not  die  under  her 
penitence  and  her  shame. 

Unnoticed  by  either.  Colonel  Morrison  and  his  two  friends 
had  left  the  summer-house.  The  colonel  accompanied  his 
guests  to  the  gate,  where  their  carriage  was  waiting.  As  he 
was  returning,  he  met  Seaforth ;  in  his  blind  suflfering  the 
young  man  did  not  see  him.  The  colonel  put  a  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  called  gayly, — 

**  Whither  away,  Romeo?  I  know  why  you  deserted  us 
old  fellows,  you  young  dog  ?  Well,  is  it  over  at  last  ?  Am 
I  to  do  the  pere  noble  and  weep  a  little  on  your  manly 
bosom  ?  " 

Seaforth  wrenched  himself  free  from  the  colonel*  s  grasp. 

"  For  God's  sake,  stop  !  "^  he  ejaculated.  "  It  has  been  a 
mistake  all  along.  I  have  nothing  to  keep  me  here  any 
longer ;  I  am  going  away  to-morrow." 

The  colonel  stared,  utterly  thunderstruck.  From  the  time 
the  two  young  people  were  children,  he  had  considered  a 
marriage  between  them  a  settled  thing. 

His  fax:e  and  voice  convinced  the  colonel  that  the  trouble 
was  no  passing  cloud ;  that  something  more  than  a  girlish 
caprice  had  caused  it.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  young 
man's  arm,  and  drew  him  toward  a  seat  at  the  edge  of  the 
path. 

"  Charley,"  he  said,  "  forget  that  Hilda  is  anything  tp  me  ; 
remember  only  that  if  you  were  my  own  son  I  could  not  be 
fonder  of  you  !  Don't  be  too  proud  to  let  an  old  fellow  see 
your  whole  heart ;  tell  me  just  what  happened.* 


•- 
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"  If  s  no  use  going  over  it,  colonel !  She  doesn't  love  me  j 
she  is  not  to  blame  for  that." 

Under  his  grey  moustache  the  colonel  muttered  one  of 
those  energetic  ejaculations  he  had  contracted  the  habit  of 
using  during  his  military  days,  and  which  even  the  desire  to 
please  his  wife  had  not  been  able  eflfectually  to  cure.  Then 
he  took  off  his  hat,  and  rubbed  his  hair  violently  with  both 
hands,  his  countenance  divided  between  perplexity  and 
trouble.  Morrison's  heart- spoken  exclamation  softened  the 
poor  young  fellow  so  that  he  could  not  trust  his  voice  to 
utter  a  word ;  he  squeezed  his  friend's  shoulder  hard  in  a 
nervous  grip,  and  forced  back  a  sob  which  was  an  honor 
rather  than  a  shame  to  his  manhood. 

Seaforth  managed  to  control  his  voice  so  as  to  say,  with 
tolerable  firmness — 

"  You'll  not  forget,  dear  old  man,  Hilda  is  not  to  be  troub- 
led in  any  way." 

"Td  like  to  shake  the  absurd  little  puss,"  was  the  colonel's 
thought,  but  he  repressed  its  utterance. 

"You  promise?"  urged  Seaforth.  '*You  bade  me  tell 
you  as  I  would  my  own  father,  not  hers — ^you  would  not 
allow  her  to  think  me  mean  enough  to  complain  ?  " 

**  Good  gracious,  you  don't  suppose  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to 
make  matters  worse  by  behaving  like  a  dragqn  ?  "  snapped 
the  colonel,  man-like,  glad  to  vent  his  feelings  by  giving 
way  to  a  little  irritation.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,  in 
fact — ^bless  my  soul,  I  never  heard  anything  like  it ! " 

"See  here,"  said  Charley,  "don't  you  be  any  more 
cut-up  than  you  can  help.  I  never  was  half  good  enough 
for  her;  for  that  matter,  I  never  saw  the  man  who 
was." 

They  grasped  each  other's  hands  and  separated  without 
another  word,     Seaforth  hurried  down  the  path,  and  pres- 
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eiitly  the  iron  gates  closed  behind  him  with  a  souud  which 
laJig  in  his  ears  like  a  knell  of  doom. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

WITH  HER  PERSECUTOR. 

ADELAINE  JASTRAM'S  carriage 
reached  the  entrance  to  her  home. 
It  stood  out  on  the  Villafranca  rc&d, 
ovelooking  the  sea,  to  my  mind  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  charming  resi- 
dences scattered  about  the  environs 
of  Nice.  It  was  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  its  neighbors  ;  there  were 
acres  of  grounds  which  for  years  had  been  left  to  run  wild, 
and  since  purchasing  the  place  and  taking  up  her  abode 
there,  Madame  Jastram  had  made  no  attempt  to  have  them 
put  into  more  civilized   order.     The  wildness  pleased  her 

■  There  were  noble  groups  of  chestnuts,  avenues  of  pine- 
trees,  great  thickets  of  orange  and  myrtles,  stately  palms 
and  lofty  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  seemed  to  her  always 
whispering  of  the  East ;  nooks  so  sheltered  that  even  at 
noonday  the  sun  could  not  penetrate  their  depths,  where  she 
could  wander  for  hours,  and  forget  that  the  gay  city,  with  its 
curious  eyes  and  gossiping  tongues,  was  so  near  her  retreat 
When  the  carriage  had  passed  half-way  up  tlie  winding 
road  which  led  to  the  villa,  she  bade  the  coachman  stop. 
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"  I  will  get  out  and  walk  to  the  house,"  she  said. 

The  footman  opened  the  door  and  prepared  to  follow  hei 
as  she  descended  and  moved  away,  but  she  made  him  a  sign 
to  go  backhand  went  on  through  the  avenue  of  pine-trees 
towards  a  belvedere  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  moon  was  shining  gloriously ;  the  sea  looked  like  a 
vast  plain  of  molten  silver;  the  murmur  of  its  mysterious 
complaint  and  the  soft  rustle  of  the  myrtle-boughs  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness,  save  when  now  and  then, 
in  a  distant  glade,  a  nightingale  burst  into  a  flood  of  song  so 
passionate  and  human,  that  it  troubled  her  as  if  it  had  been 
the  voice  of  some  creature  which  had  suffered  and  was  find- 
ing utterance  for  its  despair  in  the  exquisite  melody. 

She  was  accustomed  to  sit  there  night  after  night.  The 
only  entrance  to  the  grounds  was  by  the  lodge-gates,  and 
she  had  always  considered  herself  as  safe  from  intrusion  as 
if  seated  within  doors.  Suddenly  a  step  roused  her,  and 
before  she  could  move,  a  man's  voice  said — 

"You  look  like  a  sibyl,  madanie,  sitting  here  in  the  moon- 
light. Forgive  my  so  unceremoniously  interrupting  your 
reverie." 

She  turned  and  confronted  the  speaker;  an  expression 
that  was  half-loathing,  half-horror  swept  over  her  face  and 
left  it  cold  and  stern  as  if  cut  out  of  marble. 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  here  ?  "  she  inquired,  in  a 
slow,  disdainful  tone,  more  bitter  than  the  harshest  words 
could  have  been. 

"  This  is  scarcely  a  courteous  greeting,  considering  that  it 
is  almost  a  year  since  we  met,  dear  lady,"  returned  he,  with 
a  laugh. 

"  I  then  forbade  your  ever  approaching  me  again— ever 
setting  your  foot  in  an)  place  which  owned  me  as  its 
mistress  1*' 
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"  You  have  said  so  many  hard  things  to  me  first  and  last,** 
he  replied ;  '*  I  like  to  show  a  spirit  of  Christian  forgiveness 
by  trying  not  to  remember  them." 

"What  do  you  want,  Bolton  Wargrave?"  she  cried  pas- 
sionately. "  Tell  your  errand  and  be  done ;  tell  it  quickly, 
too,  01  I  will  call  for  assistance  and  have  you  forced  to  go." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  you  will  do  that,"  he  said  in  his  indo- 
lent, drawling  voice.  "  You  would  be  sorry  afterward.  You 
have  always  been  sorry  when  you  gave  way  to  your  hasty 
temper  and  treated  me  with — well,  let  us  say,  less  consider- 
ation than  my  years  of  devotion  have  merited." 

She  clenched  her  hands  as  they  lay  on  her  knee,  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  some  appearance  of  composure.  He 
watched  her  with  a  curious  smile  ;  it  was  plain  that  to  goad 
her  into  emotion  of  any  sort,  whether  grief  or  anger,  was 
pleasant  to  him. 

"  I  asked  you  what  you  wanted,"  she  said,  struggling  to 
keep  any  sign  of  feeling  except  disdain  out  of  tone  or  face. 

**  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you,"  he  repHed.  "  I  came  to 
Nice  on  purpose." 

"  What  can  you  hope  for  by  tormenting  me  ?  "  she  asked, 
quickly.  "  Do  you  need  money  ?  I  have  offered  it  to  you 
many  times  ;  I  will  do  so  again." 

**  1  believe  I  have  always  had  the  honor  of  refusing,"  he 
interrupted,  haughtily.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  stung 
him. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  she  said,  leaning  back  in  her  seat  and 
looking  up  at  him  with  her  calmness  quite  restored.  "  That 
is  true,  and  it  is  very  strange.  So  utterly  debased  and  de- 
graded as  you  are;  capable  of  robbing  your  widowed  sister, 
as  you  did ;  ready  to  commit  any  vile  act — it  is  strange  that 
you  have  refused  to  let  me  buy  at  any  cost  freedom  from  the 
unutterable  horror  of  ever  having  to  see  your  face," 
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His  great  black  eyes  positively  flashed  fire  ;  but  he  gazed 
at  her  with  a  murderous  smile  and  answered  quietly, — 

"  I  see  the  years  do  not  improve  your  temper,  dear 
madame.  Do  you  know,  it  is  odd  that  your  constantly  giv- 
ing way  to  these  fits  of  excitement  does  not  tell  upon  your 
beauty  ?  " 

"  Not  that ! "  she  cried  with  a  shudder.  "  I  can  bear 
anything  but  to  hear  you  speak  of  that ! " 

"  Ce^t  plus  fort  que  moi  1 "  he  said,  with  another  laugh. 
"  Great  heavens  !  how  beautiful  you  are,  Madelaine  !  " 

She  started  to  her  feet ;  for  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  her 
impulse  was  to  strike  him  full  in  the  face  ;  then  her  hand 
dropped  to  her  side,  and  without  a  word  she  turned  to  move 
away. 

"You  must  not  go  yet,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  held  a 
certain  menace  now.  "  I  came  here  to  say  several  things 
to  you,  and  I  mean  to  do  it." 

She  stopped  short,  but  stood  with  her  back  toward  him. 

"  I  don't  mind  how  much  you  insult  me — I  am  accus- 
tomed to  that,"  he  contiuued  ;  *•  but  you  must  listen..  Just 
think — ^it  is  almost  a  year  since  I  have  seen  you  !  and  I  love 
you  always — love  you  more  and  more !  Why,  in  the  first 
days  of  my  insanity  about  you  I  was  not  so  mad  as  now ; 
and  it  has  lasted  so  long — so  long  !  " 

His  eyes  burned  like  two  coals  of  fire  ;  the  passion  in  his 
eyes  and  voice  was  beyond  description.  He  made  a  step 
toward  her ;  the  action  seemed  involuntary.  She  put  her 
hand  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress  and  drew  out  a  pistol,  facing 
him  as  she  said  so. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,"  she  said.     "  See — I  have  carried 
this  for  years  I     Even  though  I  had  no  idea  you  were  near, 
I  never  forgot  my  precautions.     Whether  the  bullet  be  for  you 
or  me  matters  little — fate  will  decide  that.     Stand  back  I " 
3 
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**  Just  as  determined  as  ever  ! "  cried  he.  "  Wliat  a  won- 
derful woman  you  are  !  Why  can't  you  love  me  a  little,  or 
why  can't  you  pretend,  at  least  1  I  swear,  if  you  will  let 
me  be  happy  for  a  few  days — let  me  kiss  your  lips — tell  you 
how  I  worship  you — I'll  go  away  and  never  trouble  you  any 
more." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it ! "  she  groaned.  "  Bolton  War 
grave,  if  you  speak  another  word  you  will  make  me  a  mur- 
deress ! " 

"  Why,  then  you  would  go  to  hell,  and  I  should  find  you 
at  last !  "  he  exclaimed.  **  I'd  be  willing  even  to  go  there  !  " 

"  Again  I  ask  you  what  you  want — what  has  brought  you 
here  ?  "  she  cried,  shivering  with  horror  and  disgust. 

**  I  was  telling  you,"  he  replied,  "  I  could  not  live  any 
longer  without  a  sight  of  you.  Besides,  I  came  to  see  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  make  terms  with  you." 

"  You  make  terms  with  me  /  Ah,  you  were  right  when 
you  called  yourself  mad — you  must  be." 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  as  if  she  had  not  spoken, 
"  very  often,  when  1  think  about  it,  I  wonder  that  you  can't 
love  me.  Plenty  of  women  have — ^you  know  that — scores 
of  them  !  By  heaven,  you  are  the  only  one  I  ever  met  who 
could  resist  me  if  I  had  a  fancy  to  make  her  care  !  " 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answered,  "  you  have  some  fiendish 
power  of  fascination,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon  me.  There 
are  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the  loathing  and  dis- 
gust I  feel  for  you  ! " 

"  That  is  because  you  think  I  did  you  a  wrong ^" 

"  Think  ! "  she  interrupted.  "  No !  the  feeling  I  speak 
of  is  independent  of  that.  I  recollect  having  it  the  first  time 
I  ever  set  eyes  on  you." 

"  Oh  1  that  day  1 "  he  exclaimed ;  "  why,  I  shall  remeny 
ber  it  all  through  eternity  1    How  long  ago  it  was  1 " 
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"Ages,  it  seems  to  me,"  she  replied;  "centuries,  and 
every  instant  of  time  filled  with  agony.  And  you  brought  it 
all  on  me — you  ! " 

"  I  ?  Oh,  you  unreasonable  creature  !  I  was  not  Sir 
Arthur  Bellingham — ^it  was  not  I  with  whom ^* 

"You  may  as  well  stop,"  she  broke  in.  "You  cannot 
torment  me  by  bringing  up  those  memories.  I  have  lived 
with  them  too  long  not  to  have  grown  used  to  their  pain." 

"  I  never  grow  used  to  my  pain,"  he  said. 

"  As  if  you  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  !  You  are  as 
incapable  of  suffering  as  this  stone,"  returned  she,  smiting 
the  bench  on  which  she  sat  with  her  clenched  hand. 

"  Ah,  you  will  never  understand  me,"  he  said,  "  Strange, 
even  yet  you  cannot  comprehend  that  my  love  for  you  has 
been  the  ruling  power  of  my  life — that  it  must  last  as  long  as 
my  soul  does." 

"  This  man  has  pursued  me  for  years  with  the  remorscless- 
ness  of  a  fiend  ! "  she  cried,  pointing  toward  him — her  eyes' 
dilated  with  unutteraLble  anguish,  raised  as  if  she  were  ap- 
pealing to  some  unseen  witness  to  judge  between  her  and 
him  ;  "  he  has  made  me  an  outcast — a  pariah  ;  he  has  left 
me  without  home  or  name  ;  followed  me  over  the  whole 
world ;  never  ceased  to  tonnent  me ;  and  now  he  taiks 
about  his  love,  and  heaven  does  not  strike  him  dumb  or 
dead ! " 

"  1  never  could  agree  with  you  in  that  idea  of  yours,  that 
heaven  troubled  itself  about  what  was  going  on  down  here," 
said  he  coolly. 

"  Do  you  really  believe  there  is  a  future  life  ? "  she 
demanded. 

"Yes;  at  bottom  I  think  I  do.  Why  did  you  ask?" 
returned  he. 

**  Because,  if  so,  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  shrink  when 
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you  think  of  the  eternity  of  suffering  whereby  yx)U  must 
atone  for  your  crimes,"  was  her  answer. 

**  It  could  not  be  called  atonement  if  I  must  suffer  for 
ever,"  said  he.  "  Now,  my  philosophy  is  this  :  If  I  must  be 
damned  for  what  I  have  done,  why  not  go  on  and  commit  all 
the  sins  I  can  ? — I  shall  only  be  damned  after  all." 

"  Is  there  any  sin  you  have  left  uncommitted  ? "  cried 
she.     "  You  have  murdered ^" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  using  very  strong  language,"  laughed  he. 

"  Duelling  is  murder !  You  have  robbed  those  who 
trusted  you.  A  poor  wretch  has  lain  years  in  prison  con- 
demned for  a  crime  which  you  committed.  You  have 
driven  scores  of  women  to  despair  and  deatli.  You  have 
ruined  every  young  man  who  fell  under  your  influence.  Go 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  there  is  no 
charge  from  which  you  are  free." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  left  me  in  the  way  of  new 
experiences,"  said  he,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  You 
never  heard  me  admit  before  that  I  believed  in  what  the 
righteous  people  call  a  future  state,  and  you  were  inclined 
to  see  if  you  could  not  frighten  me  a  little.  If  there  is  a 
heaven  1  don't  want  to  go  there.     Good  people  bore  me." 

"  Oh,  when  I  look  at  you — when  I  think  of  all  the  untold 
horrors  you  have  been  allowed  to  commit,  I  am  almost 
ready  myself  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  mercy  or  justice 
to  be  found  even  in  the  world  beyond  this  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Just  so  ;  you  have  hit  my  belief  exactly  !  Whatever  the 
power  is  that  rules  this  universe,  it  delights  in  making  every 
creature — ^human  or  not — suffer  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
capacities.  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  will  be 
any  more  kindly  disposed  toward  us,  when  we  get  beyond 
this  stage  of  existence." 

She  tiuned  impatiently  away  while  he  spoke.     There  wa« 


* . . 
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a  moment's  silence.  Wai^grave  stood  and  watched  her  with 
a  strange  mingling  of  emotions  in  his  countenance.  But 
whatever  else  might  be  false  in  his  words  or  acts,  one  thing 
was  certain — he  loved  her !  It  needed  only  to  look  in  his 
e^es  to  prove  it — ^he  loved  her. 

He  was  a  very  handsome  man ;  tall,  admirably  propor- 
tioned, with  a  face  which  possessed  a  singular  fascination  in 
spite  of  its  reckless  expression.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  judge  of  his  age.  He  was  evidently  past  thirty ;  but  he 
looked  young  still. 

Bolton  Wargrave  was  well  known  in  almost  every  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  managed,  in  spite  of  his  bad  reputation,  to 
keep  a  certain  place  in  society.  Endless  stories  were  told 
about  him,  and  people  who  did  not  know  him  personally 
were  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  devil  incarnate  ;  but  very 
few  among  those  who  had  listened  to  i\at  charm  of  his  con- 
versation, and  felt  the  rare  spell  of  his  manners,  could  resist 
his  influence,  however  much  their  judgment  might  reUel 
against  such  supremacy.  .  He  had  income  enough  to  live 
comfortably,  and  the  reputation  of  having  dissipated  a  large 
fortune — a  wickedness  which  always  seems  to  give  a  man  a 
certain  iclat,  just  as  running  away  with  his  neighbor's  wife 
does,  provided  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  folly  of  marrying  her. 
He  was  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  his  luck  notorious ;  but 
beyond  a  few  ugly  tales  which  could  never  be  traced  to  any 
reliable  source,  nothing  was  ever  asserted  which  cast  a  doubt 
upon  his  fair  play. 

He  was  one  of  the  deadest  shots  in  Europe,  and  had 
fought  a  dozen  duels,  three  times  killing  his  man.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Austria, 
and  had  been  sufficiently  well  pose  among  the  gay  circles  of 
tlie  Second  Empire. 

Bolton  Wargrave  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  Russian 
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womai  by  an  American  father,  but  no  one.  in  point  of  fact 
knew  anything  more  about  that  than  they  did  of  his  means  of 
subsistence.  I  said  he  was  a  man  in  regard  to  whose  age  it 
was  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  but,  as  I  remember  the 
date  of  different  incidents  in  his  career,  I  know  he  must 
have  been  at  least  thirty-eight  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing. 

'*  Will  you  be  friends  ?"  he  asked  suddenly,  in  a  low  voice, 
that  was  almost  womanly  in  its  sweetness. 

She  lifted  her  beautiful  face  in  the  moonlight,  and  an  ex 
pression  of  positive  wonder  gleamed  across  its  pale  despair. 

"  I  think  he  is  mad  !  "  she  said,  half  aloud.  "  I  do  think 
he  is  mad  ! " 

"  You  will  be  madder  if  you  refuse,"  he  answered  coldly. 

*'  In  heaven's  name,  what  more  could  you  do  ?  "  she  cried. 
<*  Man,  man,  there  <^mes  a  time  when  even  a  demon  like  you 
is  powerless  !  You  have  done  your  worst ;  I  am  beyond 
your  reach  ;  you  have  left  me  nothing  to  lose." 

**  You  are  speaking  hastily,"  he  replied.  "  For  the  first 
time  in  years  you  have  a  settled  home — quiet — nobody  here 
knows  you.  You  may  even  possess  friends,  if  you  like  ! 
Oh,  I  know  everything  about  you,  even  to  your  accident  of 
to-day,  and  the  pleasant  evening  you  have  been  spending  ! " 

"  But  one  thing  at  least  you  have  to  learn,"  she  said  :  **a 
woman  lying  in  her  grave  would  as  soon  seek  companionship 
with  the  dead  about,  as  I  think  of  trying  to  attract  friends." 

"  it  is  not  true,"  he  said.  "  You  would  give  the  world  for 
society — you  would  suffer  the  torments  of  the  damned,  just 
to  enjoy  freely  the  company  of  Hilda  Morrison,  whom  you 
met  to-day." 

"  Oh,  he  must  be  the  devil !  "  she  muttered.  '*  He  must 
be!" 

Wargrave  laughed  aloud. 
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"  It  does  rather  look  like  it,"  he  said,  "  for  I  give  you  my 
word  I  only  reached  Nice  yesterday,  though  I  had  been 
receiving  news  of  you  for  some  time  past  Do  you  know 
I  lost  your  trace  after  you  left  the  mountains?  It  was  your 
coming  here  that  put  me  on  the  scent  again." 

If  she  had  only  stayed  in  her  retreat  deep  in  the  reces  ies 
of  one  of  the  Dolomite  valleys !  But  she  had  grown  so 
weary  of  solitude  !  She  was  a  woman  with  a  great  love  of 
human  companionship  ;  she  had  forsaken  her  seclusion  just 
to  be  within  reach  of  her  kind.  She  knew  that  to  go  among 
them,  to  form  intimacies  or  even  acquaintance,  was  out  of 
the  question.  But  the  longing  to  be  near  people  who  had  a 
life  to  live,  to  get  within  sound  of  the  rush  and  flow  of  human- 
ity, was  irresistible.  The  desolate  grandeur  of  nature 
weighed  upon  her  soul,  till  sometimes  it  seemed  that  she 
must  go  mad  if  she  did  not  escape.  She*  had  fled  from  her 
place  of  refuge,  and  here,  after  a  few  weeks  of  comparative 
rest,  her  pitiless  fate  once  more  overtook  her,  and  coldly 
explained  the  sole  conditions  upon  which  she  could  be 
allowed  to  continue  her  present  existence. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  came  to  offer  temis,"  he  said  :  "  If  you 
are  a  wise  woman  you  will  accept  them.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  best  thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  let  me  love 
you.  Wait,"  he  added,  as  she  made  a  hasty  movement. 
"  It  sounds  to  you  like  the  height  of  audacity  to  say  this, 
after  what  has  come  and  gone,  but  it  would  be  such  a  new 
experience  that  it  might  prove  worth  trying." 

**  Pray  go  on,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  curious  to  know  just  what 
you  think." 

"  Every  man  who  meets  you  falls  in  love  with  you,*'  he 
continued ;  "  but  you  dare  not  marry,  because  you  must  tell 
your  story  out,  or  have  it  told.  Now,  where  I  am  concerned, 
there  is  no  story  to  tell — I  know  the  whole." 
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He  paused  to  see  if  she  would  speak.  She  sat  perfectly 
motionless,  her  face  turned  full  upon  him.  She  was  white  as 
death,  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of  emotion  visible:  in  her 
countenance. 

"  I  know  the  whole,"  he  repeated,  "  and  I  love  you  !  My 
God,  1  would  lay  my  soul  under  your  feet,  to  be  trampled 
on  if  you  wished !  I  am  handsome,  clever,  witty.  Why, 
once  willing  to  put  your  prejudice  against  me  aside,  you 
could  not  find,  even  in  the  way  of  companionship,  a  picas- 
anter  man.     And  I  love  you,  do  you  hear  ? — 1  love  you  ! " 

"  I  am  wondering  if  I  do  hear,"  she  said.  "  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  you  are  asking  me  to  be  your  mistress,  or  your 
wife  ?  " 

"  Eithtr,  as  you  choose — I  have  no  prejudices,"  he  an- 
swered quietly.  "  I  tell  you  that  I  would  make  you  forget 
the  past.  I  defy  you  in  one  month  to  remember  it.  Oh, 
you  don't  kno\y  what  my  love  is,  Madelaine." 

"  Heaven  help  me  !  "  she  sighed,  passing  her  hand  across 
her  forehead  ;  "  I  have  fallen  very  low.  I  thought  I  had 
borne  everything,  but  I  have  lived  to  suffer  a  new  form  of 
degradation, — lived  to  hear  you  ask  me  to  be  your  wife." 

"  Will  you  do  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  you  are  the  devil  I  think  sometimes,  that  you  are 
mad  I  am  often  almost  certain,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  must 
have  become  an  utter  lunatic  if  you  really  came  here  with 
such  a  hope  or  plan  in  your  mind." 

'  Oh,  it  was  not  a  plan,"  he  replied ;  "  I  aln  ays  act  on 
impulse  !  It  was  a  chance,  and  I  tried  it.  I  could  not  tell 
what  you  might  do  from  sheer  desperation." 

"  To  think,"  she  groaned,  "  that  long  ago  many  a  woman 
who  is  called  good,  who  means  to  be  good,  would  have  had 
you  killei  with  as  little  compunction  as  she  would  have  had 
a  wolf  shot — ^would  have  said  to  some  man  who  loved  her, 
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*  Kill  that  fiend,  and  you  shall  win  me  ! '  and  I — I  have 
never  done  it ! " 

"  I  suppose  you  have  felt  inclined  to  sometimes  ?  "  he  said 

**  Often/*  she  answered,  raising  the  pistol,  then  letting  her 
hand  drop  back  in  her  lap  ;  "  often,  just  as  now  I  feel  in- 
clined to  kill  you  myself,  to  say  that  no  matter  what  eternity 
may  bring,  I  will  have  the  rest  of  this  'life  free  from  your 
persecution." 

He  never  flinched,  though  the  light  in  her  eyes  might  have 
made  a  very  courageous  man  tremble. 

'*  It  would  be  foolish,"  he  said,  *'  since  there  is  no  one  but 
me  who  could  set  you  straight  with  the  world " 

'*  It  is  false,  you  could  not ! "  she  interrupted. 

"  If  I  told  you  that  I  had  proof — that  I  had  Sir  Arthur's 
dying  testimony — a  written  avowal  from  Mary  Hope  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  do  not  speak  those  names." 

"  It  is  true  ;  I  never  admitted  it  before,  but  now  I  am 
ready  to  cast  all  on  the  mad  chance  which  lias  brought  me 
here  1 "  he  cried.  "  Love  me — no,  not  even  that,  let  me 
love  you — and  you  shall  have  those  papers  !  Madelaine, 
think,  think  !  Set  right,  honored  and  respected.  Made- 
laine, I  love  you — I  love  you  !  " 

She  had  put  her  hands  before  hfcr  face  when  he  began 
speaking;  as  he  ended,  with  that  passionate  exclamation, 
she  let  them  fall,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  again. 

"  Those  last  words  have  brought  me  to  my  senses,"  she 
said,  in  an  icy  voice.  "  Bolton  Wargrave,  even  for  what 
you  oflfer,  the  price  is  too  dear  !  If  I  knew  that  beyond  the 
grave  I  must  suffer  worse  than  I  have  suffered  here,  I  would 
not  accept." 

"  Think,  Madelaine,  think  !  " 

"I  do  not  believe  the  story,"  she  said.     "You  have  no 
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"  Then  you  would  not  give  them  up." 

"  Promise,  and  I  will  put  them  in  your  hands  now  ! "  he 
exclaimed.  **  I  can  trust  you — ^your  word  once  given,  you 
would  not  go  back.     Only  speak,  and  they  are  yours." 

**  Never !  "  Her  voice  rang  out  like  the  sound  of  steel 
smiting  against  steel.  "  Never !  I  have  borne — I  can  still 
bear  !  As  you  say,  there  may  be  no  more  mercy  or  justice 
hereafter  than  here,  but  at  least  I  will  not  go  into  eternity 
with  such  a  stain  upon  my  soul." 

He  walked  quickly  away,  and  stood  for  many  moments 
hidden  among  the  shadows  of  the  cedar-trees.  Madelaine 
Jastram  sat  motionless,  so  weakened  by  the  brief  but  terri- 
ble struggle  in  her  soul,  that  she  had  not  even  strength  to 
rise  and  flee.  She  knew  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  arch- 
liar  though  he  was  ;  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  vindicate 
her  so  far  as  the  world's  verdict  went,  and  she  loved  the 
world.  She  loved  society,  pleasures,  intellectual  companion- 
ship. She  was  keenly  alive  to  admiration  of  her  beauty,  her 
talents,  her  varied  accomplishments;  the  life  of  isolation 
she  led  was  intolerably  wearisome  to  her.  No  woman  ever 
breathed  who  could  have  suffered  more  keenly  than  she  from 
slander  or  evil  commelit,  the  opportunity  to  end  all  these 
tortures  had  been  offered,  and  she  had  refused — refused. 
She  could  not  do  it !  Even  to  escape  from  the  purgatory  in 
which  she  had  groped  so  long,  she  could  not  pay  the  price 
he  asked — she  could  not  do  it.  She  was  conscious  of 
vaguely  wondering  what  existence  would  be  like  if  relieved 
from  the  burden  she  had  struggled  under  for  so  many  years  1 
*:et  right  in  men's  eyes  at  least !  Free  to  go  among  her 
kind  !  Certain  to  be  received  with  consideration  and  sym- 
pathy !  Years  of  beauty  and  homage  before  her.  Oh,  it 
was  as  if  a  glimpse  of  heaven  had  suddenly  opened  before 
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a  despairing  soul,  lost  amid  the  darkness  of  the  pit !  And 
she  could  not  do  it — she  could  not. 

He  came  back  as  abruptly  as  he  had  gone  away. 

"  Have  you  reflected  ?  "  he  asked. 

Unhesitatingly  her  answer  came, — 

"  Never  !  never  ! " 

He  sat  down  on  a  bench  opposite  her,  wiping  his  forehead 
with  his  handkerchief.  The  night  was  cool,  but  the  perspi- 
ration stood  on  it  in  great  beads. 

"  I  have  not  finished  yet.     You  must  hear  me  out." 

"  You  might  as  well  talk  to  that  stone,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  tell  you  I  can  bear  my  torture.  I  can  bear  anything  but 
the  degradation  of  your  love." 

"  I  was  not  going  to  speak  of  that,"  said  he.  "  Perhaps 
some  time  you  will  change  your  mind.     I  can  wait." 

"Why  don't  I  kill  him  ?  "  she  muttered.  "Why  don't  I 
kill  him  ?  " 

"Because  you  are  like  somebody  in  Shakespeare, — ^you 
have  a  conscience,"  he  replied,  carelessly.  "  Now  for  my 
other  condition.      I    came  prepared   at   every  point,  you 


see." 


"  I  will  accept  none  ! "  she  cried.  "  Do  you  hear  ? — 
none ! "         , 

"  I  think  you  will — at  least  listen."  This  is  it,"  he  said. 
"Your  life  at  present  is  tranquil.  None  of  these  people 
know  anything  about  you,  or  are  likely  to  learn  anything. 
Let  me  stay  in  Nice — receive  me  as  a  friend — as  an  ac- 
quaintance even,  and  I  will  be  satisfied.  I  promise  not  to 
speak  one  word  that  could  offend  you — never  to  mention  my 
love.  I  will  be  the  most  humble  and  abject  slave  ever  a 
woman  had!  I  am  so  lonely — I  miss  you  so.  I  cannot 
endure  life  unless  I  may  see  you.  Madelaine,  promise  this, 
and  I  will  be  content." 


I . 
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V Never,  never!" 

"  Take  care.  You  push  me  too  far !  I  have  been  very 
patient  to-night.     I  warn  you  t\  ere  are  limits." 

"Bolton  Wargrave's  wife — Bjlton  Wargrave's  love  1"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  wild,  hysterical  laugh.  '*'  I  have  lived  to 
have  that  offered  me,  and  even  yet  I  cannot  die  !  I  have 
borne,  I  think,  more  than  ever  a  woman  did  before.  I  have 
been  hooted  at  in  the  streets.  I  have  been  hissed  out  of 
my  box  in  the  theatre.  I  have  been  the  mark  for  scunilous 
paragraphs.  I  have  been  thought  so  infamous  that  respec- 
table women  would  have  blushed  to  take  my  name  on  their 
lips ;  but  it  was  all  nothing  compared  to  this  !  Bolton  War- 
grave's  love  !  Verily  I  have  drunk  my  cup  to  the  dregs.  I 
have  been  dragged  through  the  lowest  slough  of  misery  and 
degradation — heaven  itself  could  hardly  wash  me  clean." 

Only  his  eyes  betrayed  the  fury  which  her  words  roused  in 
his  soul.  His  face  was  set  and  hard,  his  voice  low  and  quiet, 
as  he  said — 

'*We  have  put  that  by.  Consider  the  question  we  have 
now  in  hand.     Will  you  receive  me  as  a  friend  ?  " 

"Not  if  by  so  doing  I  could  be  crowned  queen  of  the 
world  to-morrow,"  she  answered. 

"  Will  you  speak  to  me  when  we  meet  ? — let  me  visit  you 
at  ever  so  rare  intervals  ?  "  he  went  on  in  precisely  the  same 
tone. 

"  Your  foot  shall  never  cross  my  threshold,"  she  said.  "  I 
will  hold  communication  of  no  sort  with  you  any  more  than 
I  would  with  a  wild  beast." 

"  Will  you  read  my  letters  if  I  promise  for  six  montlis  not 
to  approach  or  trouble  you  ? "  he  asked,  always  in  a  low 
quiet  tone. 

"  I  will  bum  them  unopened." 

Hs  rose  slowly  from  his  seat 
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"You  have  nothing  more  to  say?"  he  demanded. 

"  Nothing." 

All  the  passion  and  energy  that  had  before  nerved  hci 
voice  was  weak  compared  to  its  ring  now.  For  years  she 
had  believed  herself  utterly  desperate ;  but  she  had  sunk  into 
a  darker  depth  within  the  last  few  moments,  during  which  a 
door  of  release  from  her  prison  had  been  oi)cncd,  and  she 
had  closed  it  with  her  own  hand.  And  she  was  so  beautiful, 
so  glorious  in  her  despair !  Lucifer  defeated  and  flung  down 
from  the  starry  heights  could  not  have  shown  a  front  of  more 
mdomitable  pride  and  resolution. 

"Then  you  must  take  the  consequences,"  he  said  ;  "you 
have  brought  them  on  yourself — remember  that.* 

"  I  can  bear  them  1  1  tell  you  that  you  have  done  your 
worst." 

**  I  have  not ! "  he  cried,  flaming  into  anger  again.  **  I 
have  a  harder  blow  in  store  than  any  that  has  gone  be- 
fore  '* 

"  You  have  said  you  loved  me,  and  I  did  not  die,"  she 
interrupted  ;  "  there  could  be  no  shame  like  that." 

**  No  ;  but  a  pang  keener  than  any  you  have  yet  suffered  ! 
I  have  a  mind  to  tell  you  now — but  I'll  wait — I'll  wait." 

**  Only  threats.     I  am  used  to  them  1  " 

"  You  shall  see." 

"  Then  let  it  come,  whatever  it  may  be.  Go  your  way,  I 
say — go  your  way  I  I  cannot  kill  you,  but  I'll  kill  myself  if 
you  don't  go.  I  will — I  will !  1  tell  you  that  you  have 
driven  me  mad  at  last !  Stand  there  another  instant — speak 
a  single  word,  and  I'll  do  it,  I  swear  ! " 

She  had  spoken  the  truth,  he  saw  that.  For  the  time  she 
had  fairly  lost  control  of  her  senses.  He  dared  not  pause- 
dared  not  try  to  wrest  the  pistol  from  her.  He  turned  and 
hunied  down  the  slope.     When  the  last  echo  of  his  footstepf 
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died  awiy,  Madelaine  Jastram  flung  herself  upon  the  ground, 
and  lay  there  motionless — not  insensible,  not  faint ;  but  with 
a  wild  idea  in  her  tortured  brain  that  at  last  relief  of  some 
sort  was  near — she  should  either  die  or  go  mad,  and  so  end 
liei  agony. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TABLE  D'h6tE. 

^IX  o'clock  sounded  from  steeple  to 
steeple,  as  if  each  iron  voice  were  try- 
ing to  give  the  count  a  little  more 
loudly  and  forcibly  than  its  prede- 
cessor had  done.  The  great  bell  of 
the  Pension  Merethole vfs.^  ringing  too; 
with  its  usual  punctuality  it  was  sum- 
moning the  guests  to  dinner  on  the 
very  stroke  ol  the  hour. 

The  house  was  a  pleasant  one,  standing  in  grounds  of  its 
.  own,  back  from  a  street  near  the  sea,  and  was  a  favorite, 
abode  oi  German  baronesses  and  Austrian  countesses  of 
slender  means,  of  elderly  English  spinsters,  solitary  Ameri- 
can dames,  and  the  host  of  unprotected  females  whose  ideas 
of  propriety  would  not  permit  them  to  live  at  large  hotels  or 
attempt  the  delightful  freedom  of  furnished  apartments,  not 
to  mention  hordes  of  passing  travellers  of  all  nations  drawn 
thither  by  its  reputation  for  cheapness  and  comfort. 

Not,  of  course,  the  sort  of  place  where  one  would  have 
expected  a  young  i.ian  blessed  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
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good  things  of  this  world  to  be  content  to  establish  hiuiself, 
unless  he  were  that  monstrosity — a  rich  young  man  given  to 
small  economies,  yet  there  it  was  that  Charles  Seaforth  had 
taken  up  his  residence,  and  for  a  reason  which  I  think  worth 
giving. 

A  former  tutor  of  his  had  come  over  from  America  in 
a  hopeless  quest  after  health — with  just  money  enough  to 
pay  his  doctor's  bills  and  afford  him  an  upper  chamber  in 
houses  sufficiently  democratic  to  hold  a  nook  for  a  poor 
man.    Besides  his  poverty  and  ill-health,  Mr.  Lawson  had 
another  misfortune, — his  exaggerated  ideas  of  independence, 
self-reliance,  and  similar  uncomfortable   virtues,  made   the 
acceptance  of  anything  like  a  favor  an  utter  impossibility  on 
his  part.      Charles  had  met  him  in  Paris.     That  he  needed 
attention  and  care  was  very  evident,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  have   them   on  such  means  as  he  pos- 
sessed, equally  so.     Seaforth  would  not  have   ventured  to 
offer  material  aid  or  a  home,  or  even  benefits  of  lesser  dimen- 
sions;  but  he  determined  to  make  poor  I.awson  comfort- 
able m  spite  of  himself,  and  so  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
same  pension^  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  perfectly 
well  off. 

The  bell  had  rung ;  the  people  came  trooping  in  ;  you 
have  seen  many  of  them  or  their  prototypes  scores  of  times. 
There  was  the  old  Englishwoman,  and  her  daughter  with  the 
sharp  eyes,  and  hair  cut  short  during  brain  fever,  and  the 
son,  a  returned  Indian  army  officer,  in  debt  and  under 
a  cloud,  whose  weaknesses  mamma  and  sister  confided  with 
charming  frankness  to  whomsoever  would  listen.  There 
was  the  prim  English  girl  with  a  chignon  (the  prim  English 
girl  i^ill  continue  to  wear  it  till  the  Day  of  Judgment)  and 
a  companion.  There  was  the  giggling  English  girl  with  no 
companion,  who  was   'waiting  for  papa,  and  could  not 
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imagine  what  delayed  him."  There  was  Major  Hopkins 
from  the  Far  West,  and  Mrs.  Judge  Poker  from  California, 
There  was  the  wicked  widow  (^s^xy  pension  must  have. one) 
at  whom  the  virgins  looked  askew,  and  there  was  the  young 
saint,  given  to  prayers,  church  services,  and  other  duties  dis- 
tasteful to  the  carnal  mind ;  and  just  now  the  virgins  were 
in  a  state  of  terrible  excitement,  and  fluttering  like  fright- 
ened doves,  because  the  widow  had  laid  her  velvet  paw 
upon  the  saint  and  caught  him  by  the  spell  of  her  by  ao 
means  despicable  witcheries. 

Thirty  or  forty  people  in  all,  each  one  odder  than  his 
neighbor,  and  most  delightful  of  the  lot  was  Miss  Flower — 
Amelia  Flower. 

Seaforth  used  to  say  that  without  her  existence  would  be 
a  blank.  Flower  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day  ;  she  was  & 
wonderfully  well-preserved  woman  yet ;  her  bust  and  arms 
were  really  very  fine. 

Most  people  called  Flower  a  fool — they  made  a  mistake. 
She  often  talked  like  one — her  love  of  admiration  was  un- 
Dounded,  her  fondness  for  men's  society  beyond  words,  her 
weaknesses  more  ludicrous  than  could  be  described,  yet  at 
the  bottom  Flower  was  in  many  ways  a  shrewd  woman,  with 
a  tongue^  like  a  needle,  and  very  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
punish  any  person  whom  she  discovered  laughing  at  her. 

Flower  had  taste  in  dress,  too,  and  danced  like  a  Dervish, 
in  spite  of  her  years.  She  was  said  to  be  past  fifty,  though 
she  did  not  look  it. 

Flower  was  not  ill-connected  at  home,  and  by  hook  or  by 
crook  managed  to  secure  invitations  in  Nice  to  places  quite 
beyond  the  aspirations  of  pension  inhabitants  in  general 
She  had  a  weakness  for  Monaco  ;  she  always  brought  to  the 
dinner-table  a  pretty  silver  pocket-flask,  the  contents  of 
wliich  she  called  Marsala,  but  her  enemies  declared  it  to  be 
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brandy,  and  sometimes,  after  a  judicious  quantity  of  the 
golden-brown  liquid,  Flower  uttered  jokes  and  related  anec- 
dotes which  caused  ihe  prim  English  girl  and  her  companion 
to  hide  their  faces  behind  their  fans. 

Flower  adored  Charley  Seaforth,  and  announced  it  lou<lIy» 
To-night,  as  she  took  her  seat  at  table,  she  glanced  across, 
eager  to  communicate  some  bit  of  news,  bat  only  old  Lawson 
was  there,  and  Lawson  always  snubbed  her  effort  at  conver- 
sation. 

"  Where  is  my  Seaforth  ?  "  she  asked  at  once. 

"Your what,  ma'am?"  returned  old  Lawson. 

"  My  adored  one — my  idol.  It  is  my  opinion  that  you  are 
jealous  of  my  affection  for  that  young  man,"  said  Flower,  as 
she  uncorked  her  private  flask.  ".I'm  sure  you're  awfully 
bad,  Mr.  Lawson  1  I  am  positively  afraid  of  you — I  am 
indeed." 

Old  Lawson' s  face  was  a  study  ;  between  disgust  and 
wrath  he  sat  speechless,  glaring  at  Flower,  who  shook  her 
head  and  smiled  bewitchingly. 

"  A  very  bad  man,"  said  Flower.  "  Now  what — what 
have  you  done  with  my  Seaforth  ?  I  love  that  young  fellow 
— he  is  so  like  my  dear  nephew — sometimes  I  can't  keep 
my.  tears  back  when  I  look  at  him.  Ah,  me  !  he  died  before 
you  came — a  lovely  youth  1  We  were  at  English  Hall.  I 
came  abroad  to  be  with  him — I  watched  him  night  and  day. 
Such  lovely  ball-dresses  as  I  had  with  me,  but  of  course  this 
mourning  is  all  I  can  think  of  now." 

Flower  always  made  her  mourning  an  excuse  if  there  was 
a  festivity  from  which  she  was  excluded,  though  she  had  not 
hesitated  to  skip,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  all  win- 
ter long,  while  the  boy  was  dying  and  after  he  died. 

"Have  you  noticed  my  overdress?"  she  whispered  to 
&e  lady  next  her.     "  Black  crape.  .  I   had   it  made    o\i^ 
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of  the  weepers  used  at  my  poor  dear's  funeral.     I  hate 
waste." 

Just  then  Seaforth  entered ;  it  was  the  evening  aftef  the 
fete  at  La  Joya,  and  the  day  had  been  a  hard  one  to  poor 
Charley.  He  had  stayed  shut  in  his  rooms,  worn  and  tired 
by  his  sleepless  night  as  from  the  effects  of  a  long  illness — 
scarcely  able  yet  to  realize  that  his  rejection  was  other  than 
an  evil  dream. 

Even  in  the  absorption  of  his  suffering,  Seaforth  did  not 
forget  poor  old  Lawson  ;  he  had  not  seen  him,  and  he  knew 
that  the  invalid  must  be  anxious  and  would  worry  himself 
out  of  any  possibility  of  a  night's  rest,  if  Charles  did  not 
prove  that  he  was  at  least  well  enough  to  descend  to  dinner. 

So  in  he  came,  accounting  to  Flower  for  his  pallor  by  the 
convenient  plea  of  headache,  and  trying,  with  a  control  won- 
derful in  a  man  of  his  age,  to  talk  and  appear  like  his  usual 
self. 

Flower  would  ask  questions  about  the  fete  of  the  prece- 
ding day,  and  Seaforth  had  to  answer  as  best  he  could. 

"  I  am  a  sad  recluse,"  said  Flower ;  "  these  mourning 
garments  make  me  so  ;  but  I  like  to  hear  about  your 
gaieties." 

As  if  to  console  herself  for  the  privations  of  her  mourning, 
Flower  drank  the  remaining  contents  of  her  silver-topped 
bottle,  and  before  dinner  was  over,  told  Seaforth  the  story 
which  had  been  causing  the  virgins  to  flutter  all  day. 

Somebody  had  heard  the  saint's  voice  in  the  naughty 
widow's  room  later  than  the  virgins  thought  proper,  and 
a  chosen  committee  had  expostulated  with  the  misguided 
youth;  but  he  made  answer  that  "he  was  laboring  with  her 
— ^in  prayer." 

"  And  yet  nobody  is  any  better  satisfied  than  before,"  said 
lower,   '  and  the  widow  is  crying  in  her  chamber,  and  I  am 
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afraid  the  saint  has  drowned  himself,  for  I  never  knew  him  to 
Bliss  his  dinner  before,  and  it  will  be  all  your  fault,  dear  Mr» 
Buell ! " 

"  Miss,  not  Mrs.,"  sighed  the  faded  lady.  "  I  never  had 
the  courage  to  say  Yes,  when  asked  to  change  the  title.  As 
for  young  Mr.  Topler,  I  tried  to  do  my  duty — I  hope  ' 
always  shall." 

"  Dear  me  I "  cried  Flower.  "  Why  I  have  been  engaged 
jnst  seventeen  times,  besides  any  amount  of  flirtations." 

The  prim  girl  and  her  companion  immediately  rose  from 
their  seats  with  a  dignity  which  two  Roman  vestals  could  not 
have  siupassed,  and  sailed  majestically  out  of  the  room. 

When  dinner  was  over  Miss  Flower  captured  Seaforth  in 
the  hall. 

"  I  want  your  advice,"  she  said,  "  and  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  favor.  Come  out  and  walk  in  the  court-yard — you  may 
smoke  if  you  like." 

There  was  no  escape  ;  Charley  had  to  go  and  do  his  best 
to  listen. 

*'  You  have  heard  the  story  of  Mr.  Grassford's  dying  on 
the  way  out  from  England  when  he  was  coming  to  stay  with 
the  Fumises  ?  "  said  Flower. 

"  Forty-five  times,"  replied  Seaforth. 

"  Exactly  1  Very  well !  The  thing  is  this.  Long,  long 
ago  I  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Grassford,  and  I  gave  him  a 
cameo-pin — a  wonderful  thing — a  veritable  antique.  He 
never  sent  it  back  to  me,  and  Lydia  Fumis  has  it  along  with 
a  lot  of  other  trinkets  he  left  her." 

"  You  want  it "" 

"That  is  not  all.  I  don't  know  if  you  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Mandeville." 

"  Yes,  killed  in  a  duel ^" 

"  Just  so  I    Very  well !    Now  listen  I     He  gave  ttval  ^m 
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lo  Bolton  Wargrave — ^you  have  heard  of  him — and  he  gave 
it  to  me.     I  was  handsome  in  those  days,  and  I  was  rich." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Charley,  absently. 

"  The  oddest  part  is  to  come.  I  had  not  set  eyes  on  War- 
grave  for  years,  when  this  morning  up  comes  his  card,  in  he- 
walks,  just  as  young  and  handsome  and  wicked  as  ever,  and 
wants  to  lay  hands  on  that  cameo.  There's  something  in 
the  business  I  don't  understand,  but  I'm  afraid  of  the  man : 
I  wouldn't  have  him  angry  with  me  for  the  world.'* 

"  Better  ask  Mrs.  Furnis  to  give  up  the  pin." 

"  I  went  to  her  before  dinner.  She  will  not  do  it.  I 
would  not  for  anything  she  knew  who  gave  it  me,  or  any  one 
but  you.  I  can  trust  you,"  said  poor  Flower,  beginning  to 
tremble. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you.  I  would  with  pleasure 
if  it  were  possible,"  said  Seaforth. 

"  Yes,  you  can  ! "  cried  she.  "  That  cameo  you  showed 
me  that  you  picked  up  in  Sicily — it  is  the  very  counterpart 
of  mine.  I'm  so  afraid  of  that  man — ^if  you  knew — so 
afraid  ! " 

Flower  could  not  repress  a  sob.  It  was  apparent  that  she 
was  terribly  in  earnest. 

**  Don't  cry,"  said  Seaforth  ;  "you  shall  have  the  cameo." 

**  I  know  it  is  worth  no  end  of  money,"  sobbed  Flower. 
'*  If  I  were  as  rich  as  I  used  to  be ^" 

"  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  since  it  has  a  value  in  your  eyes," 
returned  Seaforth.  "  You  are  quite  welcome  to  it.  If  you 
will  wait  here  a  minute,  I  will  get  it  and  bring  it  down  to 
you." 

She  caught  his  hand  and  tried  to  thank  him.  In  her 
flighty,  inconsequent  way  she  was  greatly  moved  ;  but  he 
hurried  off  without  giving  her  time.  He  felt  in  a  mood  when 
to  be  thanked  or  praised  irritated  him. 
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"  I  am  going  upstairs  I "  she  called  after  hini.  "  I  will 
stop  in  the  corridor  by  your  rooms.  You  can  give  it  to  nie 
there." 

She  mounted  the  stairs  and  walked  back  and  forth  in  the 
corridor,  humming  an  air  from  La  Fille  de  Madame  An  got. 
She  must  have  had  a  beautiful  voice  fonnerly,  and  it  still  pos- 
sessed notes  at  once  sweet  and  powerful.     Now  and  then, 
even  in  the  midst  of  "  Cest  toi,  Madame  Barras"  she  would 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  a  sob  would  choke  her  ut- 
terance ;  but  it  was  a  sound  of  relief,  and  she  was  prepared 
to  forget  her  agitation  and  trouble  without  delay,  since  the 
solution  to  her  dilemma  had  offered. 

Presently  Seaforth  came  out  of  his  room,  and  placed  a 
little  case  in  her  hands,  opening  it  as  he  did  so. 

"It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  mine  !  "  she  cried,  in  de- 
%lit    "  I  shall  never,  never  forget  your  goodness  ! " 

"Don't  even  remember  it — that  is  all  I  ask,"  said  Sea- 
forth.   « I  must  bid  you  good  evening  now." 

"  Good-night,"  she  answered,  and  hurried  on  toward  her 
own  apartment,  eager  for  once  in  her  life  to  be  alone. 
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JMELIA  FLOWER  had  been  invited  to 
go  to  the  opera  with  some  friends. 
She  dressed,  and  sent  for  a  carriage  to 
take  her  to  their  house.  She  was 
miserahly  anxious  and  could  not  rid 
herself  of  the  feeling  until  she  had  put 
the  cameo  out  of  her  possession.  But 
the  ruling  passion  of  her  life — love  of 
admiration — was  not  to  be  subdued  even  at  this  crisis.  She 
was  admirably  dressed,  in  full  evening  toilet,  as  she  was  go- 
ing to  a  party  after  the  opera.  She  went  down-stairs  into 
the  salon  to  wait  for  her  carriage.  A  number  of  the  pen, 
sionnairts  were  collected  tjiere,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  her  neck  and  arms,  declaring  that  the  heat  of  the 
room  made  her  cloak  insupportable,  and  it  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  bust  of  which  a  woman  of  five-and-twenty  might  have 
been  proud. 

Presently  the  carriage  was  announced,  and  she  look  her 
leave.  Her  companions  in  the  opera-box  were  a  set  of 
innocent  Scotch  people,  who,  in  spite  of  Bolton  Wargrave's 
widespread  reputation,  did  not  know  much  about  him. 

So,  when  Wargrave  entered  the  loge,  and  Amelia  hurriedly 
murmured  his  name,  they  took  it  for  Watson,  and  called  him 
that  afterward,  and  wise  Amelia  never  set  them  straight 
She  complained  of  headache,  and  wanted  to  walk  up  and 
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down  the  lobby  during  the  entr^acU,  Wargrave  offered  her 
his  arm,  but  the  instant  the  box-door  closed  behind  them,  he 
said,  impatiently, — 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  ha\e  brought  the  cameo,"  said  Flower ;  "  I  told  yon  I 
would.  You  frightened — startled  me  I  mean — so  to-day, 
tliat  I  could  not  remember  what  I  had  done  with  it.  I  recol- 
lected after  that  I  had  let  my  poor  nephew  wear  it.  I  found 
it  among  his  things." 

"  And  here  is  the  reward  of  merit,"  returned  Wargrave, 
taking  a  packet  of  letters  out  of  his  coat-pocket. 

Flower  uttered  a  small  shriek  of  delight  and  drew  forth  the 
case,  which  he  opened  at  once. 

"  That  is  it,"  he  said.  "  You  are  a  good  Blossom  I  Do 
you  know  your  neck  and  arms  are  as  handsome  as  they  were 
sixteen  years  ago  ?  " 

**  Give  me  the  letters,"  she  whispered  :  "  you  promised." 

"  And  1  Hke  to  keep  my  word — when  I  can,"  he  replied 
laughingly. 

He  placed  the  packet  in  her  hand.  Plower  uttered  an- 
other small  cry  of  ecstasy,  and  hid  the  treasure  in  her  dress. 

**  Admit  that  I  am  a  conscientious,  straightforward  person," 
said  he. 

**  I  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary — I  never  speak  of 
you,"  she  answered,  with  a  choking  sound  in  her  voice. 

'*  You  are  a  good  Blossom,"  said  he,  with  a  covert  mock- 
ery which  she  was  quite  quick  enough  to  catch.  "You 
used  rather  to  like  me,  don't  you  remember-Wrm. 

Her  face  worked,  and  the  tears  rose  in  her  hard  gray  eyes. 
"  I'd  have  been  married  but  for  you,"  said  she,  bitterly, 
"  and  to  a  baronet ;  and  he  was  rich." 

"  My  dear  Flower,  be  thankful  that  you  have  been  pre* 
served  from  such  a  fate  ! "  said  he.     "  Matrimony  is  a  tite- 
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some  thing,   and  rank    has  temptations  which    peril 
soul". 

"  Are  you  sneering  at  me  ?  '*  she  exclaimed,  angrily. 

"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  the  inij: 
nence  !  "  he  replied  ;  **  I  should  as  soon  think  of  under^ 
ing  the  cameo — the  antique  ! '' 

She  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance  from  under  her  eye 
but  in  no  other  way  did  she  betray  any  consciousness  o 
malicious  thrust,  though  she  could  have  forgiven  a  c; 
more  easily  than  such  a  blow  to  her  inordinate  vanity. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  loge^  said  she. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  I  must  submit,"  he  answered,  offering 
his  arm,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  mockei 
his  voice. 

He  left  her  at  the  box-door  and  moved  down  the  corri 
Flower  was  growing  an  elderly  woman,  but  she  was  too 
of  the  weaknesses  of  feminine  nature  ever  to  learn  much 
control.  She  wanted  to  cry  a  little,  and  remembering 
she  had  a  ball  of  powder  and  a  bit  of  rouge  in  her  poc 
knew  that  she  could  indulge  her  wish  without  danger  to 
complexion.  Just  beyond  her  loge  a  passage  led  into  a  s 
lobby  communicating  with  the  stage,  and  a  screen  had  t 
set  there  to  protect  the  main  corridor  from  draughts  and 
rents  of  air — the  chief  and  common  dread  of  all  continen 

Behind  the  screen  was  placed  a  chair.     Not  a   hui 
creature  was  in  sight.     Flower  sat  down  and  cried  to 
heart's  content. 

She  finished  her  little  wail  and  felt  better,  took  the  pj 
age  of  letters  from  her  pocket,  and  looked  at  it.  The  s 
evidently  restored  her  courage. 

**  And  to  think  that  but  for  him  and  for  these  I  m 
have  been  Lady  Dayton  I  "  she  said  to  herself. 

She  sighed  and  put  the  packet  back,  then  drew  forth 
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bits  of  powder  and  rouge,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  tiny  si|uare 
of  flannel.  Back  of  her  hung  a  mirror  and  a  lamp  in  a 
niche,  so  that  she  could  repair  the  ravages  worked  by  her 
tears. 

She  began  rubbing  the  powder  on  her  face,  but  the  sound 
of  a  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen  made  her  ])ause. 
She  dropped  into  the  chair  again  without  so  much  as  a  rus- 
tle of  her  dress.     It  was  Bolton  Wargrave's  voice,  and  she 
had  caught  the  words.     We  have — each  and  all  of  us — been 
some  sort  of  animal  or  reptile  in  a  former  stage  of  existence ; 
Amelia  Flower  had,  somewhere  and  some  time,  belonged  to 
the  feline  race.     She  fairly  held  her  breath  to  listen.     Her 
instincts  were  quicker  than  her  intelligence  ;  she  could  not 
have  told  why  she  sank  into  the  chair  and  waited.     "  You 
were  quite  right  to  follow  me  to  the  theatre,"  Wargrave  was 
saying.    "  Now,  go  back  to  the  Hermitage — never  lose  sight 
of  it  by  day  or  night !     I  want  to  know  every  soul  that 
enters." 

"Nobody  comes,"  the  other  voice  answered — they  were 
both  speaking  in  French.     "  Until  to-night  Madame  Jastram 
^^s  not  left  the  house  since  yesterday. .   I  gave  her  your 
iiiessage — ^as  you  thought,  she  would  not  read  the  letter." 
"Tell  me  again  what  she  said,"  returned  Wargrave. 
"That  if  I  ventured  to  bring  her  another  communication 
from  you  she  would  have  me  arrested." 
"You  told  her  that  I  had  something  for  her  ?  " 
"An  ornament  of  some  sort — 1  did  not  know  what ; — that 
I  was  to  say  *  Arthur,'  and  she  would  understand." 
''  It  had  no  effect  ?  " 

" '  Tell  him  I  will  hear  nothing — receive  nothing,'   these 
Were  her  words.** 
"  Good  !     That  is  all—  go  now." 

Both  men  moved  away.     Flower  sat  for  some  time  \o^\.  m 
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deep  meditation — ^perhaps  in  the  whole  course  of  her  poor 
frivolous  life  she  had  never  reflected  so  deeply. 

*'  I  know  who  she  is  now,"  was  her  thought  "  I  wonder 
that  it  never  occurred  to  me  before.  An  ornament !  That 
meant  the  cameo  !  If  I  live  till  to-morrow,  I  will  go  and 
see  Madame  Jastram.  I  have  my  letters  back — I  am  not 
afraid  of  him  any  longer." 

She  rose  and  stood  before  the  mirror,  rubbed  on  her  white 
and  red,  and  hid  all  signs  of  agitation  or  trouble.  She  went 
out  into  the  corridor,  and  came  directly  upon  the  woman 
whose  name  had  been  on  her  lips  but  a  moment  before. 

I  told  you  that  Flower  was  no  fool ;  she  was  quick-witted 
enough  to  think  that  she  might  use  this  opportunity,  not 
only  to  tell  Madame  Jastram  (as  she  had  determined  to  do) 
the  truth  in  regard  to  the  cameo,  but  to  obtain  for  herself 
an  invitation  to  the  fete  on  Tuesday. 

Madame  Jastram  was  walking  slowly  toward  her  box, 
followed  by  a  man-servant.  She  had  not  been  in  the  theatre 
since  her  arrival  in  Nice.  The  terrible  pain  roused  into 
energy  by  her  last  meeting  with  Bolton  Wargrave  had  driven 
her  forth  to-night.  She  felt  that  if  she  could  not  get  away 
from  herself — out,  at  least,  in  sight  of  men  and  women  occu- 
pied and  interested  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life — she 
should  lose  all  ability  to  keep  control  over  her  reason,  which 
for  hours  and  hours  had  seemed  tottering  on  its  throne. 

As  she  came  opposite,  Flower  managed  to  stumble  and 
fall.  Madelaine  herself  raised  her  and  placed  her  in  a  chair. 
Flower  did  faintness,  and  the  servant  was  sent  for  water. 
Flower  drank  a  few  drops,  and  pronounced  herself  some- 
what better.  She  explained  that  she  had  come  out  of  her 
box  for  a  breath  of  air — told  her  name  and  a  whole  volume 
of  incidents  in  regard  to  her  history  in  less  time  than  an 
ordinary  mortal  would  have  required  to  draw  a  long  breath. 
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Madame  Jastram  listened  with  praiseworthy  patience,  but 
at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  say  :  "  I  trust  you  are  quite 
recovered  ?     I  think  the  curtain  is  rising." 

Flower  grasped  her  arm.  If  to  any  question  there  was  ? 
paltry  side,  her  mind  grasped  that  Positively  the  principal 
thought  in  her  brain  was  a  determination  to  be  present  at 
the  breakfast  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you, "  she  whispered.  "  Send  that  man 
away." 

Madame  looked  at  her  with  the  pitying  glance  she  might 
have  bestowed  on  a  harmless  lunatic. 

"  I  am  in  earnest,"  urged  Flower.  "  It  is  about  an  orna- 
ment.    You  had  a  message  from  Bolton  Wargrave  to-day." 

Madame  betrayed  neither  anger  nor  fear ;  she  looked, 
rather,  like  a  hunted  animal  at  bay. 

"  I  don't  know  you,"  said  Flower,  cunningly ;  "  but  I 
used  to  know  Bolton  Wargrave." 

"  Go  on,"  madame  said,  coldly. 

**  He  came  to  see  me  this  morning.  I  had  not  set  eyea 
on  him  for  years.  He  wanted  a  cameo  that  he  had  given 
me  long  ago.  I  had  given  it  to  a  Mr.  Grassford — he  gave  it 
to  Mrs.  Fumis — ^you  know  who  she  is." 

"  Well ! " 

**  I  was  afraid  of  him — everybody  is,"  continued  Flower, 
with  a  shudder.  "  I  went  to  Mrs.  Furnis — 1  only  said  it  was 
mine — she  refused  to  give  it  up." 

"You  told  him  so?" 

"  No — no.  A  young  American  here,  a  Mr.  Seaforth,  had 
a  cameo  just  like  it.  I  asked  him  to  give  it  to  me.  I  told 
him  I  was  in  trouble.  He  is  a  good,  good  boy.  I  knew  he 
would  keep  my  secret,"  pursued  Flower,  eagerly. 

"  Then  Bolton  Wargrave  has  not  the  ornament  ?" 

•*  Mrs.  Furnis,  I  tell  you — but  he  thinks  he  has  \t.     \ 
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overheard  him  here  a  few  minutes  ago  talking  to  the  man 
he  sent  to  you.  I  was  behind  that  screen.  The  moment 
they  mentioned  the  trinket  and  you,  I  knew  what  they 
meant." 

**  You  said  you  did  not  know  me." 

"  1  did  not — except  by  name,"  said  Flower.  "  I  was 
afraid  he  intended,  in  some  way,  to  make  you  trouble.  I 
meant  to  go  to  your  house  and  tell  you  he  has  not  the 
cameo — not  the  one  he  thinks." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Madelaine  ;  "  your  intention  was 
a  kind  one.     1  thank  you  heartily." 

She  seemed  about  to  move  away.  Flower  was  not  to  be 
cheated  out  of  her  hope  in  that  fashion. 

"  Mrs.  Fumis  is  going  to  your  house  on  Monday,"  said 
she. 

"  Possibly.  I  do  not  remember.  The  guests  are  invited 
by  Mrs.  Colonel  Morrison,"  replied  madame. 

"  She  is  going — she  told  me  so.  Now  I  know  her  pretty 
well :  if  she  thought  it  would  tease  me,  she  would  wear  the 
:ameo.  You  might  get  it  from  her.  She  would  do  any- 
iiing  for  the  sake  of  your  acquaintance." 

"You  could  persuade  her  to  wear  it?"  madame  asked 
quickly. 

^*  I  am  sure  I  could — if  1  was  going,"  replied  Plower. 
"  Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  go  to  Mrs.  Morrison's  f%te^ 
and  so  am  not  invited." 

"  I  have  given  no  invitations,"  madame  said,  after  an 
instant's  hesitation ;  '*  but  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
make  one  of  the  party,  as  Mrs.  Morrison's  guest,  I  shall  be 
very  glad." 

Flower  beamed. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  cried  she.  "  Lydia  Furnis.  shall 
wear  the  cameo  and  let  you  have  it  too,  if  I  have  to  throttle 
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her    in   order  to  get  it — I  would,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Flower,  if  there  were  no  other  way." 

Madame   smiled  and  passed  on  to  her  box,  waving  her 
band  in  sign  of  adieu. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THEIR  LEAVE'TARINO. 


Badly  and  wearily  Seaforth  was  making 
his  preparations  to  go-away.  He  had 
not  even  told  Lawson  that  his  depar- 
ture was  so  close  at  hand. 

The  morning  after  his  interview  with 
Miss  Flower  he  remembered  that  to 
keep  his  resolution  a  secret  uiilii  the 
last  moment  would  be  a  positive  unkindness  to  his  invalid 
fiiend,  so  he  left  that  always  most  tiresome  of  employments, 
the  sorting  of  books  and  papers,  to  seek  his  old  tutor  and  tell 
him  that  their  season  of  pleasant  companionship  had  reached 
its  close. 

Lawson  was  sealed  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  window  when 
Charles  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  called ;  "  I  should  know  that  knock 
among  a  thousand,"  he  added,  as  the  young  man  entered. 

He  spoke  cheerfully,  but  his  eyes  looked  anxious  and 
troubled  in  spite  of  his  unusual  animation.  The  elderly 
bachelor  was  not  proof  against  many  good  and  generous  tin 
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pulses,  and  he  was  deeply  grateful  to  Charles,  and  fonder  of 
him  than  he  had  perhaps  ever  been  of  any  human  creature. 

Lawson  had  indulged  like  the  rest  of  us  in  some  private 
romance  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  though  it  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  memory  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  its  recollection,  aided  by  his  strong  affection, 
rendered  him  very  clear-sighted  where  Seaforth  was  con- 
cerned. And  his  love  for  Hilda  Morrison  had  been  appar- 
ent enough. 

During  these  last  weeks — since  Lascelles  appeared  upon 
the  scene — he  had  watched  with  pain  and  wrath  the  disquiet, 
scarcely  recognised  by  the  young  man  himself,  which  had 
crept  into  Seaforth' s  life. 

When  the  blow  fell,  Lawson  was  as  thoroughly  aware  of  it 
as  if  Seaforth  had  put  into  words  the  secret  which  he  be- 
lieved himself  able  to  conceal.  I  think  no  personal  pain 
could  have  cut  the  old  bachelor  so  deeply  as  this  vicarious 
suffering  he  endured  for  his  friend's  sake.  But  he  had  still 
kept  silence  ;  he  was  sufficiently  refined  and  sensitive  to  un- 
derstand that  any  attempt  at  cor  solation  or  sympathy  would 
not  only  be  a  rudeness  but  do wi. right  cruelty. 

Seaforth  asked  kindly  aijjer  his  friend's  health,  tried  to  talk 
upon  ordinary  subjects,  to  listen  when  Lawson  spoke  \  but 
it  was  all  so  palpable  an  effort  that  Lawson  longed  to  beg 
him  to  desist,  and  end  this  dismal  attempt  of  appearing  like 
his  ordinary  self — the  joyous,  happy  nature  which  perhaps 
could  never  come  again. 

He  stood  by  the  window,  his  face  partially  turned  away 
and  Lawson,  watching  him  furtively,  studied  the  changes 
which  two  sleepless  nights,  with  a  long,  dreary  day  interven  - 
ing,  had  wrought  in  his  countenance,  and  the  old  bachelo  ^ 
silently  anathematized  the  feminine  race  and  its  follies  froL 
Eve  down  to  this  reckless  destroyer  of  Charley's  peace. 
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**  And  he  will  never  get  over  it/*  thought  Lawson.  "  Some 
men  would  be  able  to  forget  her,  to  despise  her  as  she  de- 
serves, the  idiotic  little  cat,  too  senseless  to  know  the  harm 
she  has  done  !  but  he  will  carry  a  heartache  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  Well,  well,  why  Providence  invented  fleas,  nios- 
chitoes  and  women  is  more  than  1  can  conceive  !  " 

Then  aloud — having  become  aware  that  Scaforth  was 
speaking, — "  Eh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  What  were  you  say- 
ing? I  believe  I  am  growing  deaf  as  well  as  old  and 
stupid." 

"  About  my  journey,"  Seaforth  said  abnipfly,  man  like 
rushing  headlong  into  the  matter  because  the  news  was  diffi- 
cult to  break.     "  I  really  must  be  off,  I  ought  to  have  gone 
before — I  must  start  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
**So  soon,"  Lawson  replied  quietly. 
"  Exactly,"  assented  Seaforth,  with  a  rather  bitter  laugh. 
He  had  feared  that  his  friend  would  be  agitated  and  dis 
turbed  to  find  his  departure  so  near  at  hand  ;  instead  of  this 
he  received  the  tidings  so  completely  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Charles,  somewhat  morbid  at  this  present,  was  some- 
what hurt,  and  told  himself  that  he  was  of  no  importance  to 
any  human  being.- 

"You  will  enjoy  the  change  and  the  excitement,"  I.awson 
went  on  in  the  same  unmoved  tone ;  "  Australia  must  be  a 
very  interesting  country." 

"I  daresay  it  is,"  returned  Seaforth,  somewhat  coldly. 
Then  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  annoyance,  and  thought,  "  What 
*' selfish  beast  I  am  !  I  kept  telling  myself  that  1  was  afraid 
tne  poor  old  fellow  would  be  grieved,  and  now  my  feelings 
^e  hurt  because  he- does  not  mind  my  going.  Why  should 
"6  mind — why  should  anybody  ?  " 

Then  he  put  by  his  misanthropic  meditations  to  listen  to 
what  Lawson  was  saying. 
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"  If  it  was  America  now,  you  would  find  pbnf.y  of  acquain- 
tances  going  the  sanie  route,"  said  J.awson. 

**  Oh,  I'd  as  soon  go  with  strangers.  What  difference 
does  it  make  ?  "  replied  Seaforth,  moodily. 

Lavvson  secretly  smiled;  he  perceived  the  young  fellow's 
irritation,  and  was  rather  glad  of  anything  that  could  rouse 
him  even  momentarily. 

"  I  did  hear  of  a  fellow  that  thought  of  proposing  to  join 
you,"  he  continued ;  "  but  since  you  prefer  strangers,  why, 
there's  no  more  to  be  said." 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  Charles  asked,  absently. 

"Well,  1  don't  think  his  company  would  have  been  much 
good  to  you,"  said  Lawson  ;  "he's  a  crabbed,  crooked- 
necked  old  party.  I  daresay  you  will  get  on  better  without 
him." 

"  Hey  ?  "  cried  Seaforth,  in  a  more  animated  voice,  struck 
by  the  expression  of  his  companion's  face.  "You  don't 
mean-T^ — " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do  !  The  crabbed  party's  initials  are 
Dick  Lawson,  if  you  had  cared  to  have  his  society." 

"  My  dear  old  man !  Why,  it  is  too  good  news  to  be 
true  !  "  exclaimed  Seaforth,  with  a  stronger  thrill  of  pleasure 
than  he  would  a  few  moments  before  have  believed  that  he 
could  feel.  "  Why,  you  scouted  the  idea  when  1  first  found 
I  had  to  go  and  proposed  your  accompanying  me." 

"  I  am  not  above  changing  my  mind,"  said  Lawson, 
gruffly.  "  It  is  two  months  since  you  first  spoke  of  it ;  my 
health  is  much  better  than  it  was  then.  I  did  not  choose  to 
think  of  such  a  trip  when  I  was  likely  to  be  only  a  nuisance." 

"  As  if  you  could  ever  be  that ! " 

"Don't  be  senr'mental ! "  retorted  Lawson,  hugely 
delighted  to  find  that  his  determination  gave  Charles  sincere 
pleasure.     1   am  strong  enough  to  help  myself;  and  the 
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doctor  says  the  voyage  and  change  are  certaip.  to  do  nie 
great  good." 

"  Of  course  they  will  I " 

*' You  don't  know  anything  about  the  matter,"  iaid  Law- 
son. 

"  Very  well ;  at  least  you  will  let  me  be  glad  that  I  am  to 
have  your  company,"  returned  Charles,  with  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  laugh  than  he  had  attained  for  days, 

*'  No,  I  won't  let  you  talk  rubbish  1 "  growled  Lawson.  I 
find  that  you  would  have  to  engage  somebody  out  there  to 
help  arrange  all  the  business,  for  you  are  somewhat  stupid 
yourself,  and  what  you  would  have  to  pay  would  come  to  as 
much  as  my  fare  out  and  back,  so  I  am  going." 
Seaforth  shook  his  hand  warmly. 

**  Admit  that  you  were  inclined  to  think  me  a  heartless 
old  porcupine  for  not  caring,"  said  Lawson. 

**  I  know  you  did  at  bottom,"  returned  Charles.  "  You 
are  not  nearly  such  a  stone  sphynx  as  you  would  like  people 
to  believe." 

"  I  am, "  said  Lawson,  savagely. 

"  Very  well ;  be  stonier  and  sphynxier  yet  if  you  choose," 
said  Charles  ;  "  you  are  going,  and  that  is  all  I  care  about. 
Can  you  start  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to-night  if  you  choose.  I  am  sick  of  this  i)lace," 
snapped  Lawson.  "  Thank  goodness,  I  shall  be  relieved  of 
the  sight  of  that  absurd  old  Flower." 

**  Come,  come,  don't  be  so  very  hard  on  the  ancient  girl  1 
1  am  by  no  means  sure  that  she  won't  follow  us  when  she 
finds  you  are  going,"  said  Charles.  "  It  is  my  opinion  that 
she  has  serious  designs  upon  you." 

*'  Then  the  sea  will  hold  one  more  drowned  woman,"  said 
Lawson,  "  and  I  shall  become  a  public  benefactor  with  slighl 
trouble  to  myself." 
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Charles  was  too  unselfish  and  too  finely  organized  not  to 
perceive  that  Lawson  knew  he  suffered,  and  longed  in  any 
way  to  comfort  him.  Proud  as  he  was,  the  young  man  felt 
no  sense  of  humiliation  in  the  consciousness  that  Lawson 
comprehended  the  change  and  darkness  which  had  swept 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  tropical  tornado  across  his  life.  He 
had  no  wish  to  put  his  story  into  words — ^he  would  have 
shrunk  from  any  verbal  expression  of  sympathy,  but  he  was 
grateful  for  the  unspoken  kindness,  and  it  made  his  solitude 
less  dreary  to  remember  tliat  he  should  keep  at  least  one 
faithful  heart  by  his  side. 

That  very  morning,  finding  herself  alone  with  Hilda,  little 
Mrs.  Morrison  had  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  telling 
the  girl  what  a  disappointment  her  inexplicable  conduct 
was  to  the  colonel,  begging  her  to  come  to  her  senses,  send 
for  Charley,  and  set  matters  straight  at  once. 

The  pair  did  not  quarrel  as  most  mothers  and  daughters 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  for  Katey's 
remonstrances  took  the  form  of  pleadings  rather  than  lec- 
tures. She  did  try  to  say  a  few  savage  things,  but  Hilda 
waxed  haughty  and  silent,  and  that  quite  alarmed  the  poor 
little  woman,  and  not  being  troubled  by  any  ideas  of  mater- 
nal dignity  she  took  refuge  in  tears,  and  then  Hilda  cried 
too  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"Your  father  will  never  get  over  it,"  sobbed  Katey— 
"  never  !  I  did  not  think  you  could  be  so  hard-hearted, 
Hilda." 

"  But,  mamma,  when  I  don't — don't — Oh,  if  you  would 
not  make  me  talk  about  it  1  It  cannot  be,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  matter  !  '* 

She  grew  so  pale  that  Katey  was  alarmed,  and  remem* 
bered  that  her  husband  had  bidden  her  let  the  girl  alone. 

**  1  was  not  to  have  told  you  that  we  knew,"  she  said 
4* 
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"You  must  not  blame  Charley — indeed,  he   did  not  com- 
V'ain." 

"  1  am  sure  he  did  not,"  Hilda  replied.     "  Papa   made 
him  tell." 

"Yes;  and  he  spoke  so  kindly,  he  was  so  gentle  and 
good — only  caring  to  spare  you  pain,  never  thinking  about 
himself!  Oh,  Hilda,  how  can  you  help  loving  him  ?  " 

"  I  do,  I  do— but  not — ^not  in  that  way." 

"You  are  a  child — a  baby — ^you  don't  know  anything 
about  it ! "  cried  Mrs.  Morrison  indignantly.  "  Some  day 
you  will  regret  having  thrown  away  such  a  heart  as  his." 

"  It  is  cniel  of  you,  mamma,  to  talk  to  me  in  this  man- 
lier!" Hilda  exclaimed  excitedly. 

"It  is  you  who  are  cruel  to  Charley — to  all  of  us," 
moaned  Katey. 

Then  Hilda  did  flash  out  for  a  moment. 

"  Would  you  break  my  heart  to  gratify  other  people  ?  " 
she  cried.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  a  right  to  a  little 
consideration  as  well  as  others.  It  is  wicked  to  torment  nie 
like  this— Charley  himself  would  be  the  first  to  blame  you." 

Then  they  both  cried  again,  and  finally  Katey  agreed  to 
•eave  the  subject  alone. 

•  Charley  knew  that  he  must  take  leave  of  the  Morrisons 
and  he  could  delay  no  longer,  as  he  was  to  quit  Nice  by  the 
afternoon  train.  He  was  glad  to  start,  yet  Lawson's  exul- 
^tion  that  the  time  had  come  filled  him  with  an  unreason- 
able irritation,  and  he  was  so  worn  by  the  fatigue  of  mental 
trouble—a  weariness  new  to  the  poor  boy — that  he  found 
't  hard  to  preserve  an  amiable  demeanor. 

Flower  was  loud  in  her  lamentations,  and  frightened  I^aw- 
son  sorely  by  announcing  that  he  need  not  be  astonished  if 
sbe  embraced  them  both  when  the  moment  for  parting 
arnved 
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"  I  am  a  sensitive  creature,  Lawson,"  she  declared,  "  and 
I  always  shall  be." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  objection,  if  it  pleases  you, ' 
growled  Lawson. 

*'  To  my  embracing  you  both  ?" 

*'  No   ma'am  ;  to  your  being  sensitive." 

**  Lawson,"  said  Flower,  shaking  her  head  at  him, 
charmed  to  teaze  him  to  the  last,  "  I  have  known  a  great 
many  bad  men ^" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  muttered  Lawson  in  rapid  parenthesis* 

"  But  few  as  bad  as  you.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I 
shall  not  follow  you  to  Australia,  to  protect  my  Seaforth 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  your  counsels." 

Lawson's  face  of  horror  and  disgust  caused  the  bystanders 
to  laugh. 

"  Grief  is  not  becoming  to  your  features,  Lawson,"  pur- 
sued Flower  ;  "  but  never  mind,  your  tenderness  of  heart  is 
more  precious  to  me  than  beauty  of  countenance  could  be." 

"Ma'am,"  snapped  Lawson,  "at  least  my  face  is  as  God 
made  it  \  I  don't  try  to  make  changes  in  it." 

"  And  I  would  not,"  said  Flower,  stud3dng  him  with  her 
head  on  one  side  ;  "  on  the  whole  I  would  not — I  like  yog 
as  you  are." 

Seaforth  left  Lawson  in  the  hall  exposed  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Blossom,  and  drove  off  to  pay  his  visit  at  the 
villa. 

He  got  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  gates  and  walked  up  the 
winding  road  to  the  house,  for  his  courage  failed  him  as  he 
approached  the  familiar  haunt,  and  he  wanted  those 
moments  to  collect  himself  and  gain  a  little  strength,  if  only 
by  lavishing  bitter  scorn  upon  his  own  weakness. 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  seated  on  the  veranda,  dividing  her 
attention  between  a  new  novel  and  her  pet  dog.    The  sound 
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of  footsteps  roused  her  \  she  started  up  and  hurried  forward, 
exclaiming, — 

"  Oh,  Charley,  Charley,  are  you  really  going  to-day  ?  *' 
Seaforth  «aw  Hilda  in  the  entrance-hall,   and  answered 
cheerfully, — 

"  Positively  off !  .  You  see,  if  people  will  leave  one  for- 
tunes one  must  take  the  consequences.'* 

He  shook  her  hand  warmly,  passed  on,  and  greeted  Hilda 
with  so  fair  an  assumption  of  his  usual  manner  that  Mrs. 
Morrison  felt  a  positive  admiration  for  his  courage,  and  dur- 
ing one  brief  instant  Hilda,  in  the  midst  of  her  confusion, 
found  herself  wondering  if  it  were  possible  he  did  not  care  so 
much  after  all.  But  in  spite  of  his  smiles  and  cheerful 
words,  when  she  could  venture  to  steal  a  look  at  his  face, 
the  evidences  of  the  struggle  and  pain  he  had  undergone 
since  their  last  interview  were  too  evident  for  her  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  a  fresh  pang  of  remorse  wrung  her  heart. 

"  Come  in  and  see  the  colonel — he  is  in  his  study,"  Mrs. 
Morrison  said,  when  after  a  few  moments'  conversation  she 
discovered  that  talking  was  growing  a  little  difficult  to  Sea- 
forth and  almost  impossible  to  Hilda,  and  she  herself  felt 
nervous  and  lachrymose. 

**  And  I  have  only  a  very  short  time  to  stop,"  Charles 
observed  :  "  they  have  just  made  changes  in  the  trains — the 
afternoon  express  starts  an  hour  earlier.  I  only  found  it  out 
this  morning." 

The  colonel  was  ailing,  dispirited,  almost  cross,  and  alto- 
gether the  visit  proved  a  dismal  business,  in  spite  of  every- 
body's efforts  to  appear  at  ease  and  talk  naturally. 

Seaforth  was  actually  glad  when  the  striking  of  the  clock 
warned  him  that  he  ought  to  be  gone  :  he  rose  hastily. 

"  Railway  trains  are  like  time  and  tide,"  he  said,  growing 
very  pale,  but  trying  to  speak  playfully. 
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Afrs.  Morrison  burst  into  tears  and  flung  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  She  had  all  his  Hfe  loved  the  young  fellow  as 
dearly  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances the  parting  would  have  been  a  heartbreak  to  her. 

Hilda  was  standing  near  her  father ;  she  was  not  weeping, 
but  her  face  was  white  as  Seaforth*s  own. 

"Hilda!"  the  colonel  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone,  full  of 
pain  and  reproach, — "  Charley  is  going  :  have  you  nothing 
to  tell  him  ?  " 

Seaforth  caught  the  words ;  he  freed  himself  from  Katej's 
clinging  arms  and  hurried  forward,  smiUng  still. 

"  She  has  to  tell  me  that  she  wishes  me  a  fortunate  jour- 
ney," he  said. 

"  Indeed  I  do  !  "  exclaimed  Hilda. 

*'  And  she  is  always  to  remember  that  I  am  her  brother," 
he  continued,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  "  ready  to  give 
his  heart's  blood  in  her  service." 

He  could  endure  no  more,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

*'  Hilda  !  "  exclaimed  her  father,  deceived  by  her  emotion 
into  a  momentary  hope  that  this  parting  had  shown  her  that 
Charles  was  more  to  her  than  she  had  believed, — "  it  is  not 
too  late — will  you  call  him  back  ?  " 

Hilda  shook  her  head.  Katey,  who  had  looked  up  at  the 
colonel's  question,  caught  the  movement  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  again  with  renewed  sobs. 

The  colonel  gave  the  girl  the  sternest  glance  she  had  ever 
met  from  his  kind  eyes,  muttered  some  malediction  in  regard 
to  the  folly  of  women,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  followed  Sea- 
forth out  of  the  room. 

Before  Mrs.  Morrison  could  speak,  even  if  she  had  meant 
to  do  so,  Hilda  hurried  away  by  another  door  and  souglii 
refuge  in  her  own  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THAT  TUESDAV. 


aHAT  Tuesday  Madelalne  Jastram  sat 
awaiting  the  guests  whom,  in  spite  of 
her  inclinations  and  better  judgment, 
she  had  been  forced  to  accord  per- 
mission to  enter  her  bouse. 

Of  course,  eveiybody  among  the 
number  who  were  to  be  of  the  party 
had  lefl  cards  the  day  after  the  file 
at  Za  Joya;  but  few  persons  had  been  guDty  of  the  bad 
taste  to  attempt  to  see  madame.  The  day  had  come  at  last 
— the  day  Madelaine  so  dreaded.  In  spite  of  the  years  of 
schooling  which  she  had  known,  suspense  was  the  hardest 
thing  for  her  to  bear,  and  this  little  season  of  waiting  had 
seemed  very  long.  She  wanted  the  matter  finished  and 
over ;  after  that  she  could  shut  her  doors  again  and  go  back 
to  her  solitude  ;  she  must  do  it,  indeed.  There  was  no 
choice  left  her — no  possibility  of  her  attempting  to  make  a 
friend  or  even  an  acquaintance  of  a  single  creature  among 
all  those  men  and  women  who  were  so  eager  to  know  and 
visit  her. 

.  She  was  sitting  in  a  large  room  about  the  middle  of  the 
line  suite  of  apartments  at  the  back  of  the  villa,  which  was 
built  on  a  hill,  so  that,  though  the  salons  were  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  so  far  as  the  entrance  to  them  from  the  front  of  the 
house  was  concerned,  they  opened  directly  upon  a  broad 
lawn  dotted  with  chestnut  and  palm-trees,  brightened  h^ 
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glowing  parterres  of  flowers,  and  freshened  by  the  light  mist 
from  half  a  dozen  fountains  that  rose  in  graceful  and  fantas- 
tic shapes  in  the  centre. 

The  rooms  were  singularly  elegant ;  it  was  not  the  costli- 
ness of  the  furniture  or  the  rarity  of  the  objects  of  art  and 
virtu  that  struck  the  eye,  so  much  as  the  consummate  taste 
which  had  regulated  the  arrangements,  and  rendered  the 
place  a  fitting  shrine  for  the  woman  who  sat  there. 

It  is  such  folly  to  tell  you  over  and  over  how  beautiful  she 
was.  No  words  of  mine  can  give  the  slightest  conception 
of  what  she  was  like.  I  have  seen  her  when  her  face  re- 
minded me  of  that  of  the  famous  Athenian  Pallas ;  I  have 
seen  her  when  it  was  soft  and  wistful  as  that  of  the  Psyche ; 
but,  whatever  the  change  in  those  features,  whatever  the 
emotion  which  predominated  in  them,  she  always  seemed 
each  time  more  lovely  than  when  you  saw  her  last. 

Presently  Mrs.  Morrison  and  Hilda  were  announced. 
Madame  had  made  so  decided  a  point  of  considering  the 
people  their  guests,  that  it  seemed  only  courtesy  on  their 
part  to  arrive  the  first. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  charming  than  madam e's 
reception,  yet,  when  Hilda  afterward  recalled  the  events  of 
this  day,  she  recollected  that  the  lady  did  not  touch  their 
hands  in  greeting, -or  welcome  them  as  visitors  to  herself, 
though  she  managed  to  say  so  many  delightful  things,  that 
at  the  time  the  girl  was  as  unconscious  as  her  mother  of  the 
omission. 

**  My  husband  is  in  despair,"  Mrs.  Morrison  said.  "  He 
was  attacked  last  evening  by  his  enemy,  the  gout,  so  severely 
that  he  is  unable  to  leave  his  sofa." 

Madame  expressed  polite  regrets,  adding, — 

"It  is  possible  to  catch  cold  even  in  this   heavenly 
climate." 
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"  Oh,  it  is  not  the  result  of  cold,"  returned  Mrs.  Morrison, 
in  her  heedless,  girlish  fashion.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  in  certain  ways  remain  always  children,  though  they 
live  to  be  grandmothers,  and  she  was  still  youtWul  enough 
for  the  little  airs  and  graces  to  sit  very  prettily  upon  her. 
"He  has  been  worried  lately.  It  always  makes  him  ill. 
Only  some  tiresome  business  matters — not  his  own." 

She  spoke  the  last  words  quickly,  for  Hilda  had  given  a 
slight,  impatient  movement,  which  recalled  her  mother  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  said  something  she  had  not  meant  to 
utter. 

Madame  reiterated  her  regrets,  and  appeared  to  observe 
nothing ;  but  she  caught  Hilda's  gesture  and  sudden  change 
of  color.     She  saw,  too,  the  change  which  had  come  over 
the  brightness  of  that  young  face,  for  Hilda  was  utterly  un- 
used to  suffering,  and  these  last  days  had  been  hard  upon 
her.     Between  her  grief  at  having  caused  Seaforth  pain,  a 
feeling  of  remorse  and  guilt,  and  an  unacknowledged,  rebel- 
lious irritation  against  her  father  and  mother,  poor  Hilda  felt 
that  all  the  troubles  in  the  world  had  come  upon  her  at  once. 
There  was  only  time  for  a  few  more  civil  speeches,  and 
then  the  guests  began  to  arrive.     Madajne  left  the  duty  of 
receiving  them  entirely  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  talked  with  every- 
body, was  so  gracious  and  fascinating,  that  the  women  were 
as  much  charmed  as  the  men;  but  from  first  to  last  she  be- 
haved as  though  they  had  met  in  the  house  of  a  third  person. 
The  most  elegant  and  important  members  of  society  were 
there — the  Russian  princesses,  the  English  duchesses,  the 
grandes  dames  from  Paris,  the  transatlantic  millionaires  and 
American  beauties,  for  this  season  Nice  was  crowded  with 
liigh  and  mighty  personages  from  the  four  corners   of  tlie 
globe. 
At  last  came  Mrs.  Furnis,  gorgeous  as  usual,  and  in  out 
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rageously  high  spirits.  With  her  appeared  Flower,  so  per- 
fectly  delighted  to  find  herself  among  the  guests,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  keep  from  breaking  into  an  ecstatic 
dance 

It  was  not  many  seconds  before  Amelia  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  whisper  to  Madame  Jastram,  "  She  has  it  on.  I  knew 
I  could  persuade  her." 

But  the  information  was  unnecessary.  Madelaine's  quick 
eyes  had  already  noticed  that  a  knot  of  ribbons  on  Mrs.  Fur- 
nis*s  dress  was  fastened  by  the  cameo. 

People  strayed  about  the  rooms ;  entered  the  library  to 
examine  the  fresco ;  gathered  in  groups  upon  the  lawns ; 
amused  themselves  as  they  saw  fit ;  for,  once  there,  not  a 
creature  had  the  slightest  intention  of  going  away  as  long  as 
it  could  be  avoided, 

Mrs.  Furnis  was  rendered  a  proud  and  happy  woman. 
During  some  moments  madame  singled  her  out  for  a  pleasant 
conversation,  and  if  the  lady  had  been  a  crowned  queen — 
or,  better  yet,  a  man — the  object  of  this  flattering  attention 
could  not  have  been  more  charmed. 

How  the  subject  of  the  cameo  came  up  Mrs.  Furnis  tried 
afterward  in  a  cooler  moment  to  recollect,  but  she  never 
could.  It  always  seemed  to  her  that  she  began  it,  but,  in 
truth,  her  head  was  so  turned  by  madame' s  notice,  that  she 
found  herself  coloring  like  a  school-girl.  Then  the  next 
thing  she  remembered  distinctly  was  that  she  took  off  the 
cameo  and  placed  it  in  madame' s  hand  for  examination. 

"  I  have  a  large  collection,"  madame  said,  "  but  nothing 
that  pleases  me  so  much  as  this." 

Then  she  fell  to  admiring  it  inordinately,  and  took  Mrs. 
Fumis  to  look  at  a  box  of  cameos,  and,  oddly  enough, 
there  was  just  space  for  one  more.  How  or  why  she  did 
it,  Mrs.  Furnis  never  could  tell ;  she  certainly  had  no  such 
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intendon  an  instant  in  advance ;  but,  with  her  own  hand,  she 
placed  the  cameo  in  the  vacant  place,  and  was  begging  ma- 
dame  in  eager  terms  to  do  her  the  great  favor  to  accept  it. 

At  last  madame  consented,  and  took  from  her  finger  a 
diamond  ring  so  superb  that,  accustomed  as  she  was  to 
jewels,  Mrs.  Fumis's  eyes  were  fairly  dazzled. 

"On  condition  that  you  will  wear  this,"  said  madame,  and 
slipped  the  ring  on  her  hand. 

"  Ah,  now  I  shall  feel  that  we  are  really  friends ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Fumis.  "And  you  will  come  to  see  me — you 
promise  ?  " 

"  1  promise  that  the  first  visit  I  pay  in  Nice  shall  be  at 
your  house,"  returned  madame  with  a  sweet  smile. 

She  closed  the  box  of  cameos,  and  put  it  back  in  the  cabi- 
net from  whence  she  had  taken  it.  The  cabinet  shut  with  a 
spnng  which  would  liave  puzzled  the  most  artful  burglar  to 
discover.  And,  still  talking  gaily,  madame  closed  the  doors, 
apparently  so  occupied  with  the  conversation,  that  she  did 

^ot  observe   what   she  was  doing,   and   presently   turned 

away. 

"  Kindred  spirits  are  always  attracted  to  one  another ;  I 
*new  that  madame  and  I  should  be  dear  friends  at  once," 
^Irs.  Fumis  said  over  and  over  to  different  people,  that 
n^orning,  as  she  exhibited  the  ring,  so  anxious  to  have  the 
^ft  supposed  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  affec- 
^on  on  madame' s  part,  that  she  did  not  mention  the  giving 
of  the  cameo,  and  afterward  was  ashamed  to  admit  it,  and 
always  vowed  that  she  sent  back  the  ring — an  assertion 
^Wch  nobody  was  silly  enough  to  believe. 

After  a  while,  madame  found  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  various  groups  that  gathered  about  her  in  succession, 
and  passed  out  on  the  lawn,  where  she  noticed  that  Hilda 
had  gone  only  a  few  moments  before. 
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She  saw  the  girl  standing  alone  by  the  basin  of  one  of 
fountains. 

Madame  went  toward  her  saying, — 

"  Let  me  show  you  my  favorite  haunt,  Miss  Morrisoi 
it  is  quite  near." 

She  led  the  way  across  the  lawn.  There  was  a  sud 
descent  fringed  by  a  thick  growth  of  myrtles ;  below  spr 
a  green  shady  dell,  so  completely  shut  in,  that  there  was 
more  sign  of  the  house  visible  than  if  the  nook  had  been  m 
away  from  any  habitation.  A  table  and  chair  stood  un 
the  spreading  branches  of  an  oak,  and  near  by  was  a  ru 
bench.  A  tiny  brook  ran  through  the  bottom  of  the  c 
gurgling  and  laughing  and  adding  to  the  delicious  fresh i 
of  the  place. 

"  How  pretty  it  is  ! "  Hilda  exclaimed. 

**  Is  it  not  ?  Sometimes  I  come  here  to  write,"  madame  s 

"  I  know  your  books  by  heart,'*  returned  Hilda.     "  ^ 
can  do  so  many  things,   and  all  so    well ;  how  happy 
must  be  in  the  possession  of  such  varied  powers  I  " 

She  thought  a  flood  of  tears  could  not  have  been  so 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness  as  the  smile  with  which  mad^ 
received  her  words.     She  understood  that  her  complim 
had,  for  some  reason,  been  a  harsher  thrust  than  an  ins 
and  was  so  confused  and  troubled  that  she  stood  silent. 

"  There  is  usually  a  certain  satisfaction  in  work,"  mada 
said,  quietly  ;  "  you  will  learn  that  as  you  grow  older." 

"But  there  is  so  little  one  can  do — I  mean  ordin 
people  like  me  I "  cried  Hilda. 

*'  Have  you  already  begun  to  perplex  yourself  over  w 
the  cant  of  the  day  calls  woman's  mission  ? "  mada 
asked,  with  a  sad  playfulness.  "  Believe  me,  young  la 
it  lies  always  close  at  hand ;  it  is  always  important,  howe 
narrow  and  petty  it  may  seem." 


.:.-.\ 
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"  One  feels  so  useless,  so  friyolous,"  sighed  Hilda. 

"As  jet  your  mission  is  a  very  happy  one,"  said  madame 

softly. 

Hilda  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"To  be  the  light  of  your  home  :  do  not  ask  for  anything 
beyond." 

"  Oh,  yes  !     I  can  read  the  papers  to  papa  when  his  eyes 
are  tired,"  replied  Hilda,  rather  dolefully. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  that  life  has  few  things  better  to  offer 
than  the  privilege  of  reading  the  papers  to  some  one  who 
Joves  the  sound  of  your  voice,"  said  Madame,  laughingly, 
yet  with  an  earnestness  in  her  tone  which  Hilda's  delicate 
^'ituitions  were  quick  to  catch. 

**I  like  to  do  it,"  she  answered,  simply,  then  sighed  again, 
^^^embering  the  cloud  which  had  lately  gathered  between 
^^^  father  and  her. 

**  How  good  of  a  woman  like  you  to  take  so  much  trouble 
^^^  a  poor  little  moth  like  me  I "  said  Hilda,  trying  to  smile, 
though  between  her  trouble  and  the  strange  expression  in 
*Uose  glorious  eyes  she  was  very  near  tears. 

**  Ah  I  see,"  said  madame,  "  another  instance  of  what  you 
^Ve  in  your  power — you  have  given  a  solitary  woman  a 
^^at  pleasure  :  that  of  feeling  that  she  may  be  of  the  least 
*^e  to  any  one  human  being." 

"Ah!"  cried  Hilda.     "  I  would  give  so  much  to  have 

3^0Fn  fond  of  me — to  be  able  to  see  you — to  talk  to  you ^" 

She  broke  off  in  quick  embarrassment.     Madame  did  not 
Speak. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  misjudge  me  a  little,"  she  continued.    "  I 

^I  am  not  usually  restless  and  fanciful.     Just  these  last 

days  I  am  not  quite  happy,  and  it  is  the  first  time  in  my 

life." 

Still  Madame  did  not  speak ;  but  she  kept  her  eyes  on 
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Hilda  s,  and  they  were  so  full  of  wistful  tenderness  that  the 
girl  could  have  sworn  she  had  uttered  the  sweetest  words  of 
encouragement. 

"  It  sounds  silly,"  she  added ;  "  to  say  such  a  thing  to  a 
stranger — but  I  can't  help  feeling  that  I  know  you.  I  have 
thought  so  much  about  you  since  the  first  time  I  saw  you." 

A  faint  dew  gathered  over  the  eyes  that  regarded  her  so 
steadily ;  a  faint  tremor  disturbed  the  smile  which  still  lin- 
gered upon  those  perfect  lips  ;  but  the  voice  that  answered 
was  calm  as  ever. 

"  You  must  believe  me  when  I  say  I  thank  you  heartily 
for  those  words — I  shall  treasure  everyone  of  them  as  some- 
thing inexpressibly  precious.     Ah '* 

Madame  made  a  quick  movement. 

When  she  thought  over  the  events  of  this  day,  Hilda 
always  believed  the  woman's  impulse  had  been  to  take  her 
in  her  arms  and  embrace  her  \  but  after  that  second  of  irres- 
olution she  only  said, — 

"  Let  us  go  and  sit  down — you  look  tired." 

Hilda  followed  her  to  the  bench,  and  they  both  seated 
themselves. 

"  You  say  that  you  like  me  ?  "  said  madame,  in  her  soft- 
est voice,  which  I  think  the  sternest  misanthropist  could  not 
have  resisted.  "  You  say  you  like  me.  If  you  knew  how 
sweet  the  words  sounded  coming  from  lips  like  yours  !  " 

"  I  love  you,"  returned  Hilda.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
you  chann  and  fascinate  me." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  madame  ;  "glad  and  thankful.  If  you 
knew  what  it  is  to  have  something  to  be  thankful  for  1 " 

Hilda  stretched  out  her  hand,  from  a  sudden  overflow  of 
sympathy,  but  madame  did  not  seem  to  perceive  the  move- 
ment. Indeed,  as  Hilda  went  over  and  over  the  scene  in 
memory,  she  recoUectedi  though  it  did  not  strike  her  at  the 
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time,  tliat  once,  when  their  dresses  chanced  to  touch,  mad- 
ame  brushed  hers  aside — not  angrily  or  contemptuously,  but 
with  a  stiange  expression  of  humility,  as  if  she  were  begging 
pardon  for  a  deliberate  wrong. 

"  And  you  do  like  me  ?  "  Hilda  said. 

At  the  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  spoke  without 
delay,  but  later  she  remembered  that  there  had  been  a  long 
silence  between  them  after  madame's  last  words,  during  which 
the  lady's  face  had  been  turned  away. 

"You  do  like  me?" 

Madame  looked  back  at  her  and  said,  with  that  smile 
which  might  have  turned  the  brain  of  an  anchorite  :  "  This 
is  an  exceptional  instance— ordinary  laws  do  not  bind  you 
and  me  to-day,  Hilda.  Your  name  is  Hilda  I  1  am  going 
to  call  you  so  while  we  sit  here.*' 

Hilda  silently  slid  her  hand  toward  madame's ;  the  ladj 
put  out  hers  as  if  to  take  it,  then  drew  back  the  perfect  fin- 
gers, in  kissing  which  a  knight  of  old  might  have  felt  re- 
warded for  all  the  weariness  of  mediaeval  warfare. 

"  Hilda,"  said  madame,  in  the  lowest,  clearest  tone  of  her 
marvellous  voice,  "  tell  me  what  your  first  trouble  is ;  1  do 
not  ask  out  of  curiosity.  Who  knows  ? — ^your  pure  intuitions 
may  be  correct — I  may  be  able  to  help  you.  It  would  be  a 
poor  thing  to  say  I  would  gladly  die  to  do  that,  for  I  long  to 
die  \  It  is  such  an  old  story  I "  She  saw  Hilda  shiver  with 
pain,  and  hastened  to  add :  "  Come,  what  is  this  cloud  which 
has  risen  between  you  and  those  nearest  you  ?  I  saw  it  in 
your  shrinking  to-day  from  some  heedless  words  Mrs.  Morri- 
son spoke — from  your  feeling  of  penitence,  a  little  while 
since,  when  I  mentioned  the  colonel's  name." 

**  They  want — ^they  want — what  I  can  never  consent  to  !  " 
nied  Hilda.  "I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  them — I  did  not 
know  myself  till  lately — I  had  always  believed  it  would  be 
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as  they  wished  I     Oh,  what  a  dreadful  jumble  I  am  making 
of  it!" 

While  she  uttered  those  broken  sentences,  niadame  had 
put  he!  hanil  to  her  forehead  and  was  thinking.  Tlie  woman 
never  toigot  any  circumstance  or  event  any  more  than  if 
time  iK)S'ie.s.sed  no  hold  upon  her  soul.  A  memory  which 
could  not  lose  the  slightest  trust  flung,  upon  it  had  been  one 
of  the  most  terrible  curses  of  her  life.  She  remembered  Sea- 
forth — the  colonel's  manner  to  him — twenty  things  she  had 
paid  no  attention  to  at  the  moment ;  even  to  her  seeing  him 
watch  Hilda  a  little  aloof  when  they  were  going  to  the  ball- 
room, her  calling  him  to  give  the  girl  his  arm.  It  was  all 
clear  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  explained  in  words. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Hilda,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Seaforth.  I  recollect  his  name.  I  saw  him 
looking  at  you.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  make  any  human  being 
happy,  even  for  a  minute,  that  I  bade  him  lead  you  into  the 
dancing  room.  His  whole  soul  so  showed  in  his  eyes  tliat  I 
could  not  help  it. 

Hilda  began  to  tremble,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  I  see — you  think  you  do  not  love  him  !  Ah  I  I  suppose 
during  your  whole  life  you  have  been  accustomed  to  his  de- 
votion ?  "  said  madame,  rather  bitterly. 

"  He  is  like  a  brother  to  me,"  returned  Hilda,  catching 
firm  hold  of  her  courage. 

"  And  you  only  found  it  out  when  it  was  too  late,  my  poor 
Hilda  I " 

"I  never  thought,"  replied  Hilda,  with  a  sob,  though  she 
was  not  weeping.  "  From  the  time  I  can  remember  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  our  house,  wherever  we 
might  be,  just  as  he  would  have  gone  home.  I  was  as 
fiiendly  with  him  as  if  I  had  been  his  sister.  I  used  to  scold 
liim  and  tyrannize  over  him  from  the  time  I  was  a  liny 
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child,  and  he  was  always  so  good  and  patient !     Oh,  I  can't 
tell  you ! " 

Madame  again  stretched  out  her  hand  as  if  she  would 
have  taken  the  pretty  girl  hand  which  lay  on  the  stone 
between  them,  then  drew  back  so  quickly  that  Hilda  could 
not  be  sure  whether  it  was  real  or  whether,  in  her  excited 
»tate,  she  had  only  fancied  seeing  the  movement. 

"  Go  on,  Hilda,  it  is  just  as  if  you  were  telling  the 
story  to  your  own  soul — just  as  if  I  was  writing  it  and  loving 
the  characters  I  described  like  the  pulses  of  my  own  heart-^ 
go  on." 

"  There's  nothing  more  to  tell,"  sobbed  Hilda,  still  tear- 
less, "  only  that  he  came  here  this  winter  and  was  gentler 
and  kinder  than  ever,  and — and — only  lately — I  seerhcd  to 
understand  what  he  meant,  and  to  understand  my  own 
heart,  and  I  knew  that  it  could  never  be." 
"  Ah  1 "  said  madame,  in  an  altered  tone. 
"  Yes,  I  understood,  but  it  was  so  difficult  to  change.  1 
wanted  him  to  comprehend,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  make 
him.  So,  perhaps,  I  did  wrong  ;  and  that  night  you  were  at 
our  house — everybody  was  gone — he  came  to  me  and — and 
— ^he  told  the  whole  story  out,  and  I  had  to  answer  him." 

*'  My  poor  Hilda ! "  whispered  madame,  and  her  voice 
grew  a  thousand  times  sweeter  as  she  uttered  the  words. 

The  girl  could  no  more  have  resisted  those  accents  than 
she  could  have  done  angel-tones  that  might  have  whispered 
to  her  in  a  dream.  "  I  was  so  sorry,"  she  said ;  "  I  felt  so 
wicked — ^but  I  could  not." 

"  She  could  not ! "  moaned  madame,  her  head  sinking  on 
her  bosom.     '*  Oh,  the  curse  upon  us  women  ! " 

"  Don't  blame  me,"  sobbed  Hilda  ;  "  I  can't  bear  it  from 
you — I  cannot !     I  would  have  given  the  world  to  save  him 
pain  !     He  had  to  go  away.     Oh,  I  would  have  endured  any 
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sufTering  to  tell  him  that  it  should  be  as  tie  wished ;  but  I 
could  not." 

"  Child,  child  1 "  cried  madame,  "  better,  endure  every- 
thing ;  better  break  his  heart  and  your  own,  than  lie  to  your 
own  soul — I  tell  you  so  I " 

**  Oh,  that  was  what  something  seemed  to  whisper  then," 
said  Hilda,  "just  those  words.  Dear  madame,  were  you 
thinking  of  me  ?  Were  you  longing  to  help  and  strengthen 
me?" 

The  woman  struggled  violently  with  herself,  as  if  trying  to 
keep  the  words  back ;  but  the  power  influencing  her  was 
stronger  than  the  will  which  had  supported  her  so  long. 

"  I  loved  you,  Hilda  !  *'  she  whispered ;  "  I  loved  you  I " 

"  Ah,  what  was  I  saying  !  That  I  tried — yes,  I  did — oh, 
if  it  had  been  possible  I  would  have  consented.  I  could  not 
— I  could  not !  " 

She  stopped  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Madame  left  her  to  herself  for  a  little,  then  she  said 
softly, — 

"Afterwards,  Hilda?" 

"Oh,  papa  met  him  and  insisted  on  hearing  the  whole. 
Mamma  did  not  mean  to  let  me  know,  but  she  tells  every- 
thing— she  is  so  sweet  and  tender,"  added  Hilda,  in  a  spasm 
of  remorse. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  sure  of  that — sure  too  that  you  prize  her 
love,"  madame  said.  '*And  did  your  father  speak  of  the 
matter  to  you  I " 

"  No,  he  did  not  say  a  word ;  I  am  sure  Charles  made  him 
promise  not  to.  But  he  went  about  in  a  way  I  never  saw 
him  do  before.  It  was  that  caused  his  illness — and  oh  1 
until  now  there  was  never  a  cloud  between  us." 

"  Patience,  my  child  \  you  must  have  patience,"  madame 
said. 
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"Yes,  I  try — I  do  try;  but  it  is  so  hard." 
•'And  Mr.  Seaforth  has  left  Nice  ?  " 
**  Yesterday^ — gone  to  Australia.      He  came   to  see   us 
before  he  started.     He  was  so  gentle  and  kind,  trying  to 
appear  just  as  he  used,  as  if' — as  if  nothing  was  changed," 
Hilda  said  in  a  choked  voice. 

"  The  brave  heart — the  grand,  good  heart  I "  murmured 
madanie. 

'*  And  he  went  away,"  pursued  Hilda,  in  the  same  broken 
tones.  ''  Papa  asked  me  to  call  him  back.  I  tried — I  did 
try — but  I  could  not  1 " 

"  My  poor  Hilda  I "  whispered  madame. 

"  Papa  has  been  ill  ever  since,  and  mamma  scarcely  speaks 
to  me,"  the  girl  went  on.  "They  were  never  displeased 
with  me  before,  and  I  feel  so  wicked." 

"  It  will  pass,  believe  me,"  madame  said.  **  It  was  right 
to  be  truthful,  and  in  time  your  father  and  mother  will  see 
that." 

"  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  hear  you  say  that,"  Hilda 
exclaimed.  "  I  did  not  dream  of  talking  to  you  about  all 
this,  but  I  am  so  glad  I  have." 

"  And  I  am  glad  too,  Hilda  :  I  would  give  much  to  be 
able  to  offer  you  real  help  and  consolation." 

"  If  you  will  only  love  me — please  to  do  that,  madame  I 
Please  to  love  me." 

Madame  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  she  said, — 

"  See,  you  will  be  able  to  think  me  silly  and  gushing  with- 
out even  the  excuse  of  being  a  young  girl,  for  I  tell  you  that 
1  could  love  you  dearly,  but  I  dare  not — I  dare  not !  " 

"  Dare  not  ?"  faltered  Hilda. 

"  Yes,  I  meant  just  that." 

'  *  It  sounds  so  strange ^" 

*  Yes ;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  personally*    I 
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have  no  knowledge  of  you  or  your  parents  in  any  way— 
never  heard  your  names  or  saw  you  until  the  other  day. 
This  is  why  I  say  it — this  is  what  I  mean.  I  can  have  nc 
fn'ends  or  acquaintances.  I  should  do  them  a  wrong.  Of 
all  persons  in  the  world,  you,  so  loving  and  so  young-  you, 
who  have  suddenly  started  up  like  a  beautiful  flower  in  the 
desert  of  my  life — would  be  the  last  whom  I  could  run  the 
risk  of  injuring  by  the  briefest  or  most  distant  contact  with 
my  existence." 

Hilda  stood  thunderstricken. 

"  It  is  said,"  continued  madame,  in  the  same  cold,  sweet 
voice.  "  I  had  to  speak  the  words.  No  bitterer  pang  has 
cut  my  heart  for  many  a  year.  You  will  repeat  no  syllable 
that  I  have  spoken  to  any  human  being ;  you  will  help  me 
in  any  way  that  you  can  to  avoid  being  sought  out  by  a 
living  creature  who  has  crossed  my  threshold  this  day  ;  and 
you  will  remember  always — ah,  no  matter  what  you  may  live 
to  think  or  know — that  I  have  blessed  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul." 

Hilda  would  have  snatched  her  hand,  but  madame  waved 
her  off. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  she  said — "  don't  touch  me  !  The 
time  might  come  when  you  would  remember  and  be  sorry." 

"  Nothing — ^no  power  on  earth — could  ever  make  me 
sorry  ! "  Hilda  replied,  looking  at  her  with  her  truthful, 
uncomprehending  eyes.     "  You  may  be  sure  of  that." 

**  Never  mind  me,"  returned  madame.  "  I  did  not  mean 
so  soon  to  say  what  I  have  of  myself ;  but  it  is  said.    Better 


so," 


**  But  I  cannot  understand  it,"  cried  Hilda,  "  that  we 
should  have  sat  here  and  talked  like  this — that  I  should  have 
let  my  whole  soul  out  to  you,  and  then  to  part  forever  I " 

"  I  pray  God  that  he  may  grant  me  death  before  you  learn 
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what  these  words  mean/'  exclaimed  madamey  with  a  passion- 
ate outburst — which  passed  as  quickly  as  it  came.  Then 
she  added  :  **  Child,  every  year  you  grow  older  you  will 
learn  that  the  improbable  things  are  often  what  really 
happen  in  any  crisis  of  destiny — that  a  thing  is  only  true 
because  it  is  strange." 

**  I  think  life  is  hard — very  hard,"  moaned  Hilda. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  madame.  "  Every  wish  is  a  petition. 
Take  care  how  you  make  one  !  " 

"Are  you  so  unhappy?  Have  you  had  so  much 
trouble  ? "  Hilda  asked,  with  her  blue  eyes  raised,  full  of 
sympathy  and  affection. 

**  My  share,"  said  madame ;  "  only  my  share.  Each 
mortal  gets  that — merely  that,  and  nothing  more.  I  try  to 
have  faith,  I  try  to  believe " 

She  broke  off.     Hilda  could  not  speak. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  said  madame,  presently;  "  I  am  used  to 
it,  child  !     I  should  not  recognize  myself  without  my  misery." 

"  And  no  one  can  help  you  ?  " 

"  No  one  but  God  I  Sometimes  I  cry  out  that  He  has 
deserted  me,  but  I  know  that  it  is  only  because  He  chooses 
to  work  in  his  own  way.  Whether  I  suffer  for  my  own  sins 
or  those  of  others,  He  will  decide  upon  the  expiation.  What 
does  the  Book  tell  us  ?  *  A  thousand  years  in  His  sight  are 
as  a  single  day,  and  a  day  as  a  thousand  years.'  What  am  I 
— what  am  I  ?  " 

"  And  you  can  bear  it  ?  " 

"  Child,  child,  face  to  face  with  the  inevitable,  we  learn 
resignation — at  least  we  call  it  that." 

She  stopped  again,  and  again ;  overpowered  by  the  anguish 
of  her  face,  Hilda  had  no  power  to  essay  words  of  comfort. 
She  felt  too  keenly  her  own  impotency  in  the  presence  of 
such  misery. 
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As  suddenly  as  if  these  last  sentences  had  not  been 
spoken,  niadame's  countenance  regained  its  calm,  and  her 
voice  its  irresistible  softness. 

"  Hilda,"  she  said,  "you  have  not  told  me  what  made  you 
so  clear-sighted  without  warning.  No  girl  learns  such  a  truth 
in  time  in  regard  to  the  man  who  loves  her,  unless  her  heart 
teaches  her  the  lesson." 

Before  Hilda  could  speak,  a  step  sounded  on  the  green- 
sward of  the  declivity  by  which  they  had  descended  into  the 
dell.  At  the  same  instant  madame  and  Hilda  raised  their 
eyes,  and  saw  Julian  Lascelles  approaching. 

"1  can't  meet  him — I  can't  see  anybody  just  yet,"  said 
Hilda,  in  a  frightened  wliisper. 

Madame  turned  and  looked  in  her  face.  She  had  no  need 
to  ask  another  question  ;  it  was  all  plain  to  her  now. 

"  The  trees  hide  us,"  she  said ;  "  go  to  the  right,  and  you 
will  find  a  path  to  the  house." 

Without  a  word  Hilda  hurried  away,  and  after  a  second 
struggle  with  herself,  madame  rose  and  moved  forward  to 
the  edge  of  the  dell. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


SHEN  Juliaii  Lascelles  saw  Miulr.iiie  Jaa- 
trara  moving  in  ihe  shadows,  he  hur- 
ried forward  to  meet  her,  his  heart 
beating  loudly,  and  his  face  bright  with 
a  joyous  surprise. 

"It  was  a  very  lucky  chance  that 
led  me  in  this  direction ;  only  I  hope 
that  I  have   not  iotrnded   upon    your 
last  place  of  refuge." 

"  No,  no,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  have  jiut  by  my  hermit 
habits  for  this  one  morning,  and  am  prepared  to  be  as  amia- 
ble as  I  know  how  to  Mrs,  Morrison's  guests." 

"  And  it  is  only  in  that  character  I  am  allowed  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you  again  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  half  inquiring  tone. 

"  Only  in  that,"  she  repUed  ;  "  but  you  must  be  forbear- 
ing— as  you  so  well  know  how  to  be — and  not  oblige  me  to 
say  things  which  make  me  appear  a  savage." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  he,  while  his  grave  face 
brightened  at  the  compliment  implied  in  her  pareniliesis. 
"At  least  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  you  had  not 
entirely  forgotten  me,  since  you  remember  that  I  possieased 
any  quality  of  which  you  could  approve." 

"  I    have  not   forgotten,  Mr.  Lascelles ;    I    have    faults 

enough,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  by  nature  an  ungrateful 

woman,  though  I  could  not  blame  you  if  you  thought  me  so." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never   did,"  he  answered,  eagerly. 
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"Pray  believe  that,  if  at  any  tirneor  in  any  way  I  could 
serve  you,  I  should  consider  it  the  greatest  happiness  which 
could  be  granted  me." 

"  I  thank  you.     It  sounds  very  poor — it  is  all  I  can  say." 

**  And  if  it  were  possible — if  there  were  ever  anything  I 
could  do — ah,  do  not  think  me  impertinent !  Is  there  noth- 
ing in  which  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  you  ?  ** 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied.  "  One  favor  you  can  do  me — 
to  remember  me  always  as  kindly  as  you  have  hitherto 
done." 

**  It  does  not  need  any  words  of  mine  to  assure  you  of 
that !  "  he  said,  earnestly. 

She  bowed.  There  was  a  slight  change  in  her  manner — 
her  voice  sounded  colder  as  she  said, — 

"It  is  about  three  years  since  we  met  in  Egypt ;  I  trust 
the"  time  has  passed  pleasantly  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  complain,"  he  replied. 

"  I  suppose  none  of  us  have,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  and 
a  return  to  the  frank  cordiality  which  his  momentary  eager- 
ness had  disturbed.     "  Did  you  remain  long  in  the  East  ?  " 

"  No,  I  could  not." 

He  checked  himself ;  it  had  been  on  his  lips  to  say  that 
after  her  departure  he  was  too  restless  to  linger ;  but  he 
dared  not  give  utterance  to  the  words. 

"  I  was  called  home  a  few  months  later — to  America,  I 
me^n,"  he  added,  after  a  little. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  recollect  that  you  are  g.n  American,"  she 
said. 

**You  are  so  fond  of  travelling,"  he  observed,  "that  I 
wonder  you  have  never  had  a  fancy  to  go  there." 

She  looked  steadily  at  him — he  almost  thought  to  discover 
if  some  secret  curiosity  had  inspired  the  remark.  But  he 
had  only  uttered  the  observation  by  way  of  continuing  the 
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conversation^ — determined,  now  that  he  had  found  her,  \o 
prolong  the  interview  as  much  as  she  would  permit. 

"  I  have  been  in  America,"  she  said.  "  There  are  fe\f 
countries  that  I  have  not  visited  ;  yet,  oddly  enough,  though 
i  have  been  a  great  wanderer,  1  am  not  fond  of  travel- 
ling." 

"  I  think  a  time  comes  when  one  feels  a  longing  for  a  set- 
tled home,"  he  returned ;  *•  you  certainly  have  chosen  a  very 
lovely  one." 

**  Yes  ;  it  is  a  pretty  place.     I  should  be  glad  to  stay." 

**  You  think  of  leaving  it,  then  ?  " 

"  I  may  go  any  day,"  she  answered.  She  smiled  again, 
but  not  pleasantly.  "  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  capricious  ; 
perhaps  I  have  been  too  long  a  wanderer  ever  really  to  be 
quiet." 

He  knew  she  was  not  speaking  frankly.  It  was  not  a  de- 
sire for  change  which  would  send  her  forth  from  her  beauti- 
ful retreat ;  it  must  be  some  powerful  motive  or  stern  neces- 
sity which  could  drive  her  away.  He  remembered  certain 
bitter  words  she  had  once  spoken  during  the  days  they  had 
passed  together  in  the  desert — when,  though  she  had  made 
no  confidences,  she  allowed  him  to  perceive  the  trouble  and 
dread  which  haunted  her  life  as  she  had  never  permitted  any 
other  human  being  to  do. 

He  had  thought  and  dreamed  of  her  so  incessantly  all 
through  the  course  of  the  years  since  they  parted — ^years 
which,  strive  as  he  might  to  fill  them  with  interest  or  occu- 
pation, had  dragged  heavily.  Now  that  fate  had  again  flung 
him  in  her  path,  he  could  not  bear  to  let  her  go  without 
some  effort  to  change  the  stern  sentence  of  banishment  she 
had  passed  upon  him  when  they  separated  at  Cairo. 

*•  I  had  so  wondered  when  and  how  we   should   meet 
again,"  he  said,  suddenly.     "  I  knew  that,  in  spite  of  your 
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command,  destiny  could  not  be  cruel  enough  always  to  keep 
me  aloof." 

She  raised  her  hand  with  a  warning  gesture. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  **  but  you  must  not  say  such 
things  to  me.  They  are  pretty  complunents  which  yoj 
might  pay  another  woman  ;  but  I  cannot  listen." 

"  They  are  not  compliments,"  he  persisted. 

"  We  will  not  dispute  about  the  name,"  returned  she  ; 
"  we  will  simply  talk  of  other  things." 

"  You  are  hard  upon  me ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  cannot 
think  of  you  as  I  might  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  I 
would  sooner  cut  my  right  hand  off  than  annoy  you,  but  I 
must  say  it.  Everything  concerning  you  interests  me — the 
isolation  in  which  you  live  is  a  pain  to  me.  When  you  tell 
me,  as  .you  did  the  other  day,  that  you  can  have  no  friends, 
no  acquaintances — when  you  say,  as  you  did  just  now,  that 
you  can  have  no  home — it  drives  me  almost  wild  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  powerless  to  help  you."  , 

Her  features  worked  slightly,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  I  ought  not  to  say  these  things — you  have  a  right  to  be 
angry,  to  send  me  from  you.  But,  oh,  believe  I  speak  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart !  I  would  do  anything  under 
heaven  to  serve  you — I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  telling  you  that." 

"  I  am  not  angry — how  could  I  be  angry  ?  "  she  answered. 
"  But  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  ;  I  must  go  my  way,  and 
I  must  tread  the  path  alone." 

**  But  our  acquaintance  was  so  exceptional — we  met  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances ^" 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  she  interrupted.  "  You  saved 
my  life." 

"  Oh,  you  cannot  think  I  meant  to  refer  to  the  little  I  may 
have  been  able  to  do." 
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"I  should  despise  myself  indeed,  if  I  could  be  so  con- 
temptible," she  replied.  "No;  I  said  it  to  prove  to  you 
tliat  I  am  not  ungrateful — I  like  to  remember  it" 

"  I  recollect  so  well  the  first  day  I  saw  you,"  he  hurried 
on.  *'  You  were  sitting  in  the  court  of  your  house  ai 
Damascus — I  strayed  in  by  chance." 

"  And  were  somewhat  unceremoniously  asked  to  withdraw 
by  my  faithful  old  dragon  of  a  Nubian,"  returned  she,  with 
that  irresistible  playfulness  she  could  assume  at  will.  "  Then 
the  next  day,  a  fancy  seized  me  to  set  out  across  the  Syrian 
Desert.  I  was  not  well — I  knew  I  ought  not  to  go,  but  I 
was  in  one  of  my  wilful  moods,  and  would  not  listen  to 
reason." 

**  You  paid  rather  dearly  for  it,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"Yes ;  I  can  recollect  very  little  even  of  the  first  hours 
of  rapid,  reckless  riding.     After  that,  it  is  all  a  blank,  until  I 
remember  waking  in  my  tent  with  my  women  about,  and  you 
there  directing  them  what  to  do  for  me." 

"  They  were  all  in  a  terrible  state  when  my  party  overtook 
you,"  said  Lascelles.  "The  Arabs  were  howling — ^your 
servants  sure  you  were  dying.  I  knew,  as  soon  as  1  looked 
at  you,  that  it  was  a  brain  fever." 

"  Had  you  only  stayed  in  Damascus  another  day,  I  might 
have  died,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  like  a  re- 
proach. 

'*  Don't  speak  in  that  tone — as  if  you  were  sorry  1 "  he 
exclaimed. 

**  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  be  glad,"  she  murmured  ;  "  I  wish 
I  could  be,  because  it  must  have  been  right  that  I  should  live." 
"  I  could  never  be  thankful  enough  for  the  whim  which 
had  led  me  to  study  medicine,"  I.ascelles  continued  ;  "  I 
knew  then  why  I  had  been  impelled  to  do  it — I  could  have 
Tendered  you  no  service  but  for  that." 
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She  did  not  reply.  It  was  difficult  to  pause  after  he  had 
said  so  much,  but  he  dared  not  go  on ;  he  felt  that  another 
speech  of  the  kind  would  abruptly  end  their  interview. 

"  And  since  then  you  have  been  in  America,"  she  said, 
presently.  "It  is  a  country  which  changes  so  rapidly,  you 
must  find  that  long  absences  make  you  feel  almost  like 
a  stranger  when  you  get  back." 

"  Sometimes  I  do,  but  owing  rather  to  the  lack  of  near  ties 
than  any  other  reason." 

"You  are  a  good  deal  alone  in  the  world,  then?" 

"  I  have  scarcely  a  relative  left — none  but  a  few  distant 
ones,  of  whom  I  have  little  knowledge." 

"  That  is  very  sad  for  you." 

"  Yes ;  I  did  not  feel  it  so  much  until  I  lost  ray  mother — 
she  was  tKe  last  to  go — only  five  years  since  ;  you  know  there 
is  no  loss  like  that." 

"  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a  very  young  girl,"  she  an- 
swered, and  the  hard,  stern  expression  which  sometimes 
marred  the  perfection  of  her  face  settled  over  it  now.  "  I 
must  go  to  the  house,"  she  continued  j  "  Mrs.  Morrison  and 
her  guests  will  huve  reason  to  think  me  rude  if  I  stay  away 
any  longer." 

He  offered  her  his  arm,  but  she  declined  it. 

"  I  have  to  confess  to  the  unfeminine  virtue  of  strength," 
said  she.  "  I  am  never  ill — I  can  walk  or  ride  all  day  with- 
out fatigue." 

He  had  made  some  complimentary  reply.  They  had  just 
reached  the  top  of  the  ascent ;  his  e)re  was  caught  by  a  long 
building  beyond  the  dell,  evidently  a  shooting-gallery. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  a  legacy  from  the  old  Englishman  who 
used  to  own  the  villa  ?  "  he  observed. 

"No,"  she  replied  ;  "I  had  it  built.  I  practise  shooting 
at  the  mark  every  morning     I  have  ione  so  for  years." 
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He  was  not  a  roan  who  liked  any  approach  to  masculine 
amusements  for  women,  and  he  was  conscious  of  feeling 
annoyance  at  her  admission. 

"  I  think  you  are  looking  virtuous  condemnation,"  said  she, 
laughing.  "I  promise  you  that  I  neither  bet  nor  smoke, 
nor  play  billiards,  and  I  have  never  killed  anything  yet.  All 
the  same,  I  think  it  well  for  a  woman  who  leads  a  sort  of 
nomad  life  to  be  able  to  ride,  to  swim ^" 

"  Yes ;  by  all  means." 

"  And  to  be  not  only  a  fair,  but  a  dead  shot,"  continued 
she,  slowly ;  and  for  the  second  time  he  saw  in  her  eyes  that 
cold  expression  which  changed  the.  whole  character  of  her 
beauty. 

They  walked  on  for  a  little  way  in  silence,  till  they  reached 
the  spot  where  madame  had  seen  Hilda  standing,  half  an 
hour  before. 

"Have  you  known  Colonel  Morrison  and  his  family 
long  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Oh,  no  ;  I  have  only  been  in  Nice  a  few  weeks.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  them,  however ;  we  met  very  often — I 
am  frequently  at  the  house." 

"  He  seems  a  charming,  cultivated  man,  and  he  has  a 
frank,  soldierly  bearing  that  pleases  me  greatly,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  am  exceedingly  attracted  toward  the  young  lady." 

"  A  very  lovely  girl,"  Lascelles  replied  ;  "and  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison is  a  pretty  little  thing — she  always  reminds  me  of  a 
kitten." 

"  I  have  a  sort  of  repulsion  where  she  is  concerned,"  said 
madame.  "  It  is  absurd.  You  see  how  fanciful  living  alone 
makes  a  woman." 

"  But  Mrs.  Morrison  is  so  perfectiy  fascinated  by  you, 
that  it  is  cruel  of  you  not  to  like  her." 

"  She  is  very  good.     I  ought  to  be  grateful.     Ah,  weU, 
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after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?  To-day  is,  probably,  the  last 
time  we  shall  meet" 

"  Because  you  mean  to  go  at  once  ? '! 

"  Because,  whether  I  go  or  stay,  my  life  and  theirs  must 
lead  apart,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  irritability  in  her  voice. 
*'  Don't  force  me  to  say  such  things  over  and  over." 

"  I  did  not  mean " 

'^  Yes,  I  know ;  it  is  I  who  am  in  fault  1  Sometimes  I  am 
dreadfully  irritable."  . 

She  walked  rapidly  along,  and  he  followed  her  in  silence. 
She  was  passing  directly  through  the  empty  salons  toward 
the  refreshment -room,  where  the  guests  were  assembled,  but 
he  said,  **  Madame  Jastram  ! "  She  turned  and  looked  at 
him.  He  was  very  pale,  though  struggling  hard  to  appear 
composed. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Thanks,  no  ;  I  am  going  to  bid  you  good-bye  here.  I 
don't  want  to  see  all  those  people  just  now." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  detain  him. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  Remember  always  that  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  and  that  my  best  wishes,  so  long  as  you  care 
to  have  them,  go  with  you." 

"  This  is  farewell,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  farewell.     I  told  you  that  it  must  be  so." 

He  stood  with  his  head  bowed,  gazing  at  her  with  such 
beseeching  eyes,  that  she  could  not  leave  him  without  some 
word  to  soften  the  harshness  of  her  speech. 

She  moved  toward  him  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  a  very  happy  man,"  she  said. 
"Take  care  that  you  do  not  as  many  another  has  done, 
let  happiness  pass  close  to  you  and  escape  unnoticed." 

He  held  her  hand  for  an  instant  in  his  own  ;  his  lips  moved, 
but  she  caught  no  word — then  he  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THK  SKCRET  TOLD. 


aHILE  madame  had  been  absorbed  hj 
die  two  guests,  who  interested  her, 
perhaps,  more  deeply  than  any  persons 
in  the  world,  her  other  almost  enforced 
visitors  amused  themselves  in  any 
manner  they  saw  fit.  Great  curiosity 
was  felt  to  see  the  house,  concerning 
whose  splendor  and  luxury  so  much 
had  been  heard.  There  was  a  report  current  that  Madame 
Jastram  slept  upon  a  bedstead  of  ivoiy  raised  on  a  dais  of 
solid  malachite.  Flower  always  swore  that  Mrs.  Fumis 
found  her  way  to  the  door  leading  into  madame's  sleeping 
apartment,  and  was  ignominiously  turned  back  by  a  stately 
Egyptian  woman  who  started  up  unexpectedly  and  informed 
the  curious  lady  that  she  had  mistaken  the  road— the  salons 
were  on  the  floor  below.  But  Mrs.  Furnis  declared  it  was 
Flower  who  had  headed  the  exploring  expedition,  and  that 
she  herself  only  mounted  the  stairs  in  order  to  beg  the  inqui- 
sitive spinster  to  return. 

However  it  might  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  nobody  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  bedroom  supposed  to  resemble  Aladdin's  at 
the  very  least ;  and  even  this  burning  curiosity  was  sus- 
pended when  the  mailre  d'holel  informed  Mrs.  Morrison  that 
the  collation  was  preparcJ  and  begged  to  lead  the  way  into 
a  room  where  a  table  sumptiiouEily  spread  and  bright  witli  a 
lavish  adornment  of  flowers  was  so  temptingly  dis.'^\%^e& 
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that  all  other  subjects  were  forgotten.  But  just  as  her  guests 
were  breaking  up  in  groups,  madarae  was  seen  passing  into 
a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor,  and  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  those  most  eager  to  do  her  honor  and 
pave  the  way  for  future  intimacy. 

Madame  was  gay  and  talkative — the  slight  restraint  which 
had  been  upon  her  when  the  guests  first  collected  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

After  a  time  people  began  to  drift  back  into  the  salons. 
They  had  already  been  some  hours  in  the  house,  but 
nobody  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  leave- 
taking. 

How  they  knew  it  no  one  could  have  told,  but  it  was 
perfectly  understood  that  among  madame's  varied  gifts,  a 
beautiful,  exquisitely  cultivated  voice  ranked  pre-eminent. 
They  begged  her  to  sing.  She  declined  at  first — ^her  manner 
showed  plainly  that  she  refused  from  disinclination,  not  a 
desire  to  be  urged ;  but  nothing  is  more  pitiless  than  a 
crowd  of  gay  worldings  after  a  champagne  breakfast,  and  she 
found  that  to  persist  in  a  refusal  would  render  her  more 
uncomfortable  than  yielding  to  their  prayers. 

She  led  the  way  to  the  music-room — a  spacious,  lofty 
apartment  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  intended.  A  somewhat  noted  musical  composer 
chanced  to  be  of  the  party.  He  offered  to  play  madame's 
accompaniment,  and  with  a  smile  which  fairly  dizzied  his 
brain  she  allowed  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  piano.  She 
sang  two  songs — an  aria  from  Ruy  Bias,  and  an  old  English 
melody.  When  she  ceased,  the  room  was  still  as  death — 
not  the  most  frivolous,  vacuous  butterfly  there  but  was 
moved  to  the  fullest  depths  of  its  poor  little  undeveloped 
soul  by  the  passionate  sweetness  and  purity  of  that  voice. 
Those  who  could  think  and  comprehend  enough  to  be  £uic^ 
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ful,  felt  as  if  it  was  the  wail  of  a  human  soul  singing  itself  \o 
death — the  realization  of  the  fable  of  the  dying  swan. 

The  last  notes  died  ;  still  the  various  groups  stood  spell- 
bound. Nobody  had  found  courage  to  break  the  charm 
either  by  acclamations  or  petitions  for  another  air. 

Suddenly  the  doors  at  the  end  of  the  great  salon  opened. 
The  maitre  d^ hotel  entered  and  approached  Mrs.  Monison, 
who  was  seated  near  the  piano.  He  said  something  to  her 
in  a  low  voice.  In  the  general  hush  everybody  had  remained 
mechanically  watching  him,  and  the  silence  was  still  so 
general,  that  those  about  could  hear  when  Mrs.  Morrison 
turned  to  madam e  and  said, — 

"I  want  to  present  to  you  an  old  friend  of  my  husband's. 
We  expected  him  yesterday.  I  left  my  commands  on  the 
colonel  to  be  sure  and  send  him  here,  if  he  came  by  the  noon 
train,  that  I  might  give  him  the  great  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance." 

**  You  are  mistress  here  to-day,"  madame  answered,  in  her 
clear,  ringing  tones.  "I  am  happy  to  meet  any  person 
whom  you  may  have  chosen  to  invite." 

Mrs.  Morrison  made  a  sign  to  the  servant.  He  went  out. 
In  another  instant  he  returned  and  announced — 

"  Monsieur  Bentley." 

An  elderly  gentleman  of  stem,  severe  aspect,  so  thor- 
oughly English  in  dress  and  manner  that  one  would  have 
known  him  for  a  son  of  Britain  though  he  had  borne  the  title 
of  an  Eastern  potentate,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

He  walked  slowly  up  the  room.  Mrs.  Morrison  advanced 
a  few  steps  toward  him,  holding  out  both  her  bancs,  and  ex- 
claiming in  her  pretty,  enthusiastic  fashion, — 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Bentley,  I  am  so  happy  to  see  you  once 
more — so  delighted  that  you  should  have  arrived  to-day,  of 
all  others  I " 
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The  elderly  gentleman  looked  hopelessly  stiflf  and  iincom* 
fortable,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  labored  under  no  em- 
barrassment, for  he  said,  with  more  gallantry  tliau  o»e  would 
have  expected  from  his  appearance, — 

**  My  dear  lady,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  would  have 
been  inducement  enough  to  take  a  much  loager  journey. 
The  times  when  I  can  see  you  are  among  the  days  in  my  life 
that  are  marked  with  a  white  stone." 

Of  course  the  various  groups  were  too  well-bred,  conven- 
tionally speaking,  to  have  stood  staring  in  silence  at  this  scene. 
They  appeared  to  be  talking  and  occupied  among  themselves, 
but  not  a  creature  there  lost  sight  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
those  nearest  Madelaine  Jastram  could  only  stand  motionless 
and  gaze  at  her. 

When  the  name  of  the  new  comer  was  announced,  she 
gave  a  little  start ;  cast  one  hopeless,  despairing  glance  about 
her,  as  if  her  first  impulse  was  to  flee ;  then  she  remained 
still,  supporting  herself  against  the  piano  by  one  hand — as 
still  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been  turned  to  stone,  no  sign  of 
life  about  her  save  the  misery  and  terror  in  the  great  brown 
eyes,  which  fastened  upon  Mr,  Bentley,  and  never  stirred 
from  his  face. 

Mrs.  Morrison  slipped  her  hand  within  the  gentleman's 
arm. 

"  I  must  present  you  to  Madame  Jastram.  The  colonel 
told  you  where  we  were,  and  how  it  happened  that  in  a  way 
I  am  mistress  of  ceremonies  ?  She  is  the  most  fascinating 
creature  you  ever  beheld ;  but  mind,  you  faithless  old  bache- 
lor, you  are  not  to  desert  your  allegiance  to  me  even  for  her 
sake,,  beautiful  as  she  is  !  " 

"  You  are  so  sure  of  your  slave,  that  you  can  afford  to 
jest,"  said  the  gallant  Briton,  in  the  same  low  voice  in  whicb 
slie  had  spoken.     '^  Now  let  me  see  thb  phoenix  of  the  cole- 
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neVs.  lie  has  done  nothing  but  rave  about  her  ever  since  I 
reached  the  house.  He  would  hardly  give  me  time  to  dress 
and  breakfast,  he  was  so  eager  to  send  me  off  to  look  at  her. 
It  is  he,  the  villainous  old  military,  whose  faithlessness  yotf 
need  to  tremble  for." 

**  Trying  to  sow  discord  between  husband  and  wife ! " 
laughed  Mrs.  Morrison.  "  Your  equal  in  wickedness  prob- 
ably has  not  been  met  since  the  days  of  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles.     Ah,  here  is  Hilda  !  " 

Mr.  Bentley  kissed  the  hand  the  girl  extended,  and  kept^ 
his  hold  of  it,  drawing  her  on  with  him,  and  talking  pleas- 
antly. 

They  reached  the  end.  of  the  room  where  Madelaine  Jas- 
tram  stood.  Mrs.  Morrison  dropped  his  arm  and  ran  up  to 
the  lady,  sa3nng, — 

"  My  deaj:  madame,  let  me  introduce  my  husband's  best 
friend — 'the  worst,  most  dangerous  man  in  the  world !  He 
is  my  devoted  cavalier  of  years.  If  you  steal  him  from  me, 
I  will  never  forgive  it,  though  I  should  not  have  the  heart  to 
blame  him." 

She  stepped  a  little  aside.  Hilda  and  Mr.  Bentley  ap- 
proached. Hilda  was  laughing  at  something  the  old  gentle- 
man said. 

As  Mrs.  Morrison  moved,  she  left  Madame  Jastram  in  full 
view.  Madame  had  not  stirred.  Had  she  been  a  statue, 
she  could  not  have  remained  more  perfectly  motionless. 

They  were  close  to  her  now — Hilda  gazing  at  her  with 
frightened  eyes,  appalled  by  the  rigidity  of  her  attitude,  the 
horrible  pain,  the  wild  defiance  in  her  countenance. 

The  elderly  gentleman  was  puckering  his  heavy  bro\i^ 
over  his  short-sighted  eyes,  to  see  the  lady  clearly.  Mrs. 
Morrison  cried  out,— 

'^Corne,  come,   most  faithless  of  your  sex!    Madame^ 
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this  is  Mr.  Bentley.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  welcome  him  for 
my  sake,  because  he  is  sure  to  make  liimself  welcome  for  his 
own." 

There  was  a  smile  on  Madame  Jastrara's  lips  ;  the  deadli- 
est frown  could  not  have  been  so  awful ;  the  harshest 
curses  that  human  speech  could  have  framed  had  not  been 
so  full  of  misery  and  desperation ;  but  she  neither  stirred 
nor  spoke,  nor  turned  her  gaze  from  Richard  Bentle/s 
face. 

He  was  close  in  front  of  her  now — his  glance  met  hers. 
Everybody  was  watching — every  soul  saw  him  start  back — 
heard  a  groan,  half  anger,  half  terror.  He  made  a  move- 
ment as  though  he  and  Hilda  had  been  in  the  presence  of 
some  noxious  reptile,  which  might  endanger  the  child,  and 
his  first  impulse  was  to  snatch  her  away.  Then  he  stopped 
short  and  stared  at  madam e,  but  madame*s  great,  despairing 
eyes  did  not  falter  beneath  his. 

"  God  help  us  ! "  he  groaned,  waving  his  hand  toward 
Mrs.  Morrison,  though  his  gaze  did  not  leave  madame*s  face. 
"  Who  did  you  say  this  woman  was  ?  " 

"Uncle  Richard  1"  whispered  Hilda,  desperately,  calling 
him  by  the  familiar  name  she  had  been  used  to  bestow  upon 
him  in  her  childish  days.     "  Uncle  Richard  1 " 

Poor  Mrs.  Morrison  was  ready  to  have  hysterics,  but  the 
long  schooling  of  years  gave  her  the  self-control  which  inter- 
course with  the  world  affords  the  weakest  nature. 

"  Madame  Jastram,  Mr.  Bentley,"  she  said,  as  if  observing 
nothing  unusual  in  his  words  or  manner. 

Still  madame  never  stirred — never  flinched  in  her  gaze. 
He  put  one  hand  out  as  if  to  push  her  back,  with  the  other 
he  thrust  Hilda  behind  him,  and  exclaimed, — 

**  I  would  rather  have  died  than  cross  this  threshold — I 
would  rather  see  any  woman  that  I  love  and  respect  dead 
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than  meet  her  in  this  house.  Are  you  all  mad  ?  Don't 
vou  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

There  was  a  general  rush  toward  him — a  chorus  of  voices. 

"  Be  silent,"  said  the  old  man.  "  The  woman  is,  or  was, 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Mandeville  !  Sixteen  years  ago  she  ran 
away  from  her  husband  with  Sir  Arthur  BeUingham — was  the 
cause  of  his  and  her  husband's  death — was  accused  of  having 
tried  to  poison  her  own  sister-in-law — ^was  so  infamous  that, 
after  having  been  hooted  out  of  every  town  she  entered,  she 
spread  abroad  the  report  of  her  own  death,  and  for  twelve 
years  I  and  her  husband's  family  have  believed  her  dead." 

With  a  sharp  cry  Mrs.  Morrison  fell  forward  and  lay  sense- 
less on  the  floor  at  his  feet 

"  Go  with  her,  Hilda,"  said  the  old  man,  as  two  gentlemen 
near  raised  the  prostrate  form  ;  "  go  at  once." 

Hilda  obeyed  without  a  word,  but  as  she  turned  she  cast 
one  glance  of  pity  at  madame  that  was  fairly  angelic  ;  but 
raadame  did  not  look  toward  her — she  was  gazing  still  at 
Richard  Bentley.  She  had  not  stirred,  not  a  muscle  of  her 
face  had  moved. 

The  confusion  among  the  guests  was  at  its  climax.  A 
dozen  voices  were  exclaiming  that  the  new  comer  was  mad. 

"  I  say  that  woman  is  Mrs.  Mandeville  I "  he  cried.  "  Not 
a  soul  here  but  knows  the  story.  Let  her  deny  my  words 
if  she  can  1 " 

A  score  of  people  cried  out  at  the  same  instant,  but  ma- 
dame lifted  her  hand,  took  one  step  forward,  and  a  hush  crept 
over  the  whole  thK)ng — not  a  creature  there  but  was  appalled 
by  the  terrible  beauty  of  that  despairing  face. 

**  It  is  true,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  Mrs.  Mandeville.  Remem- 
ber, all  of  you,  that  you  are  here  upon  no  invitation  of  mine. 
You  came  at  your  own  request — ^}'0U  can  go  when  you 
will'' 
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Many  of  the  guests  moved  towards  the  doors ;.  otheii 
stood  dumb. 

"  Madame,"  cried  the  rector,  "  as  a  clergyman ^" 

"  As  in  a  measure "  began  the  doctor. 

"  This  is  my  house,  and  I  am  a  woman,"  said  Madelaine 
Jastram ;  **  you  will  all  be  sorry  afterwards,  if  you  forget 
that ! " 

Both  men  shrank  away  in  the  wake  of  the  departing  guests. 

Once  more  madame  and  Richard  Bentley  looked  full  in 
one  another's  face. 

**  You  have  brought  it  on  yourself,"  he  said.  "  God  knows 
I  had  no  desire  to  meddle  with  you,  but  I  could  no  more  let 
you  impose  upon  pure  women  and  honorable  men  than 
I  could  let  some  one  I  loved  enter  the  lair  of  a  wild 
beast  I " 

She  smiled — not  even  bitterly.  If  their  souls  had  met  in 
the  world  beyond  this,  and  she  had  been  granting  him  par- 
don  for  having  wronged  her  during  their  mortal  lives,  she 
could  not  have  worn  a  sweeter  smile  than  that  which 
wreathed  her  lips. 

**  You  believe  you  are  doing  your  duty,"  she  said.  "  You 
are  a  hard  man,  Richard  Bentley,  but  not  a  bad  one.  May 
God  Almighty  forgive  you — I  do." 

"  She  would  deceive  an  angel  from  high  heaven,"  he  mut- 
tered, wiping  the  moisture  off  his  forehead;  "but  I  know  her 
too  well." 

He  turned  to  go,  then  moved  back  a  step. 

"  I  would  almost  rather  have  died  than  be  forced  to  do 
what  I  have  done,"  he  said  ;  **  but  I  could  not  hesitate — noth- 
ing but  this  public  exposure  could  have  foiled  your  audacity, 
I  tell  you  we  thought  you  were  dead — dead  ! " 

"  And  I  am  alive — alive  1 "  she  answered  hopelessly. 

'•Why  could  you  not  hide  yourself  as  you  have  done  foi 
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years?    How  did  it  happen  that  nobody  here  recognized 
you  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

*'  Day  by  day  I  have  waited  for  the  recognition,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  despairing  voice ;  "  it  has  come  at  last  Hide 
myself  1 "  and  a  sudden  passion  deepened  those  tones, 
**  These  people  will  tell  you  that  they  came  here  in  spite  of 
me — against  my  will." 

"  The  Lord  forgive  me  1 "  he  groaned  ;  "  I  could  almost 
say  *  God  help  you,*  in  tliis  strait  I " 

"  He  will  help  me  just  enough  to  bear  it ! "  she  said. 
"  Go  your  way  now — you  have  done  your  work." 

He  turned  from  her  in  silence  ;  as  he  did  so  the  last  loit- 
erers near  the  doors  fled  incontinently.  When  Madelaine 
looked  up  she  was  standing  alone  in  the  room. 

She  moved  slowly  forward,  and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair, 
resting  a  hand  On  either  arm,  and  gazing  straight  before  her 
with  the  same  dead  face,  the  same  despairing  eyes. 

Suddenly,  through  a  window  that  opened  upon  the  lawn, 
Hilda  Morrison  entered.  She  rushed  forward  and  fell  on 
her  knees  before  madame,  catching  her  dress  in  her  shaking 
fingers,  and  crying, — 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  a  wicked  woman — I  don't  believe 
it!" 

Madelaine  looked  down  at  her  for  an  instant,  then  pushed 
her  chair  back,  and  drew  her  gown  aside. 

"  You  must  believe,"  she  said,  **  they  will  make  you  ;  it  is 
better  that  you  should — go  away — go  away  !  " 

There  was  so  stem  a  command  in  those  last  words  that 
the  girl  started  to  her  feet.  At  this  instant  Mr.  Bentley's 
voice  sounded  from  the  hall,  calling, — 

**  HUda !  Hilda  I " 

Once  more  the  girl  gazed  at  madame  with  imploring  eyes, 
as  if  begging  Jier  to  speak  only  one  word,  make  only  a  sign, 
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and  she  would  believe  her  against  the  evidence  of  the  whole 
world,  but  Madelaine  sat  motionless. 

"  Speak  !  "  she  cried  ;  **  I  will  believe  !  " 

*'  You  will  believe  what  they  tell  you,"  came  madame*s 
answer,  uttered  in  a  voice  of  iron. 

Plilda  turned  away.  Again  Mr.  Bentley*s  tones  were 
heard  repeating  her  name.*  She  walked  slowly  down  the 
room.  Madelaine  sat  struggling  with  herself — trying  to  let 
her  go  ;  she  could  not !  Suddenly  she  sprang  from  her  seat, 
and  ran  after  the  girl,  crying, — 

**  No,  I  cannot  say  it — I  cannot  1 " 

Hilda  turned,  and  held  out  her  arms.  Madame  shrank 
away,  moaning, — 

"  No  —no — but,  at  least,  that  I  will  not  say." 

"  I  know  you  are  not  wicked  I  "  cried  Hilda ;  "  I  know 
it!" 

The  door  opened.     She  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Bentley,  and 
fled.     Madame  was  alone   again,  and   this   time   her  last 
strength  was  gone.     She  could  have  borne  unbelief,  cruelty, 
but  Hilda's  unreasoning,  girlish  faith  had  unlocked  the  foun- 
tain of  her  tears,  so  long  dried  ;  and  she  sank  into  her  chair, 
and  wept  as  she  had  not  done  for  years, — ^not  when  she  was 
treading  the  lowest  depths  of  the  fiery  furnace  through  which 
she  had  wxlked. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

THE   WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 

3HE  day  of  this  ill-starred  gathering  at 
Madelaioe  Jastram's  villa  found  Bol- 
ton Wai^jave  at  Monte  Carlo,  in  com- 
pany with  Fumis  and  three  or  four 
other  men  belonging  to  the  fast  club 
set  They  had  come  out  the  evening 
before,  and  had  been  so  engrossed  at 
the  roulette-table  that  they  missed  the 
train  baclc  to  Nice,  and  so  remained  at  the  Hotel  dc  P.iris. 
Wargrave's  luck  had  proved  persistently  bad  ever  since  the 
tirst  day  he  ventured  to  Monaco,  and  on  this  last  occasion  he 
had  lost  twenty  thousand  francs,  a  misfortune  which  com- 
pletely crippled  him.  He  would  have  been  jiositively  with- 
out a  sou  and  no  resources  for  months  to  come,  but  for  his 
success  over  a  quiet  game  of  fecart^  with  Furnis,  in  which  he 
hid  won  a  couple  of  ponies  from  that  gallant  Briton. 

Like  most  of  the  coterie  who  had  been  delighted  to  wel- 
come Bolton  Wargrave  among  them,  and  indulged  ij)  a  warm 
imitation  for  his  social  qualities,  and  doubtless  secret  envy 
of  the  wild  tales  wherewith  rumor  credited  his  past,  Furnis 
"is  the  typical  Englishman  of  the  younger  generation,  so  far 
IS  1  mania  for  betting  was  concerned.  Had  he  possessed  a 
grandfather,  and  had  that  honorable  gentleman  Iain  dying, 
Furnis  would  have  been  ready  to  offer  wagers  as  to  whether 
he  would  close  his  left  eye  first  or  shut  both  together,  and 
*ould  hive  stood  over  him  watch  in  hand  to  verify  the  bat. 
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When  Fumis  and  his  intimates  were  not  seated  at  t 
Monaco  gaming-tables  they  were  running  foot-races,  or  tr 
ting  their  horses  from  Tiirbia  to  Nice  against  the  railw 
tr?.in.  or  rushing  wildly  about  in  search  of  some  similar  e 
citci/jent  suited  to  their  tastes  and  the  grasp  of  their  int 
lects.  There  had  been  pigeon-shooting  at  Monte  Carlo  tl 
morning,  and  naturally  Fumis  found  it  his  duty  to  stop  a: 
be  present  at  that  instead  of  returning  home  to  accompa 
his  wife  to  Madame  Jastram's  house. 

The  sport  was  over,  and  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Fun 
was  eager,  if  possible,  to  regain  at  least  one  of  the  poni 
lost  on  the  preceding  evening,  so  he  proposed  to  Wargrave 
private  match  between  themselves  of  shooting  at  the  mark 
the  best  two  shots  out  of  three  to  win — guns,  not  piste 
Flighty  as  he  might  be,  Fumis  was  not  mad  enough  to  ] 
his  skill  against  Bolton  Wargrave's  fame  with  the  latter  wes 
ons.  Among  their  little  group  of  friends  bets  were  fret 
offered,  and  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  wol 
have  been  the  case  had  they  watched  the  two  men  setti 
out  on  some  perilous  undertaking,  or  called  before  judge  a 
jury  who  were  to  decide  which  of  the  pair  had  committee 
crime  whose  penalty  must  be  death.  Each  had  fired  twic 
the  four  shots  were  all  capital,  but  Wargrave  had  rather  t 
advantage,  and  Furnis  began  to  contemplate  the  probabilit 
of  seeing  a  third  pony  follow  its  predecessors,  instead  of  bei 
allowed  to  welcome  back  one  of  the  pair  which  had  stray 
away  on  the  previous  night. 

Wargrave  was  taking  aim,  when  somebody  behind  h 
exclaimed  suddenly, — 

"Why,  Forman,  what  the  deuce  are  you  doing  here 
Thought  you  were  of  the  select  and  elect  at  Madame  Js 
tram's." 

"  Sc   I   was — worth  while  too,"  returned  the  person  a 
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<fressed.     "  It  was  the  greatest  lark,**  continued  the   new 

coirjer.     "I  say,  there  was  an  awful  explosion '^ 

**  The  devil !  "  interrupted  several  eager  voices. 

**  Yes ;  it  is  all  blown.  Know  who  she  is  now  ?  Give 
you  any  odds  you  please  there's  not  a  fellow  here  can  guess 
who  she  really  is." 

^Vargrave  fired.  He  had  undoubtedly  lost :  with  such  a 
sHot  as  he  had  made  he  would  have  stood  no  chance  against 
^^^  average  marksman,  and  Furnis  was  a  rather  formidable 
antagonist. 

**  Wait  till  I  try  my  hand,  Forman,  before  you  tell  your 
story,'*  said  that  gentleman,  doing  his  utmost  not  to  let  his 
^a.ce  betray  his  certainty  of  success. 

"Then  Furnis  fired.  He  had  won,  and  Wargrave  with 
^  ^3.ugh  handed  him  the  little  roll  of  Louis  d'ors. 

**  Better  than  I  expected  ;  a  deuced  deal  better,"  chuckled 
**  ^rnis.     "  1    say,  Wargrave,   I   had   been   shaking   in   my 

"  Don't  exult !"  said  some  unsympathetic  bystander,  with 

^*^at  freedom  of  speech  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 

^^e  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  friendship.     "  Hide  your 

^3.tural  vulgarity  if  you   can,   my  Furnis,  and  let  us  hear 

^Qrnian's  story.     What  insane  romance  have  you  concocted 

in  regard  ta  the  fascinating  madame,  eh,  Forman  ?  " 

**  No  romance  at  all  ! "  cried  the  youth,  enthusiastically. 
Rummest  go  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.     Everybody  was 

there — the  women  were  got  up  to  kill •" 

**  Never  mind  their  toilettes,  Forman,"  interrupted  the 
^nan  who  had  already  quenched  Furnis  ;  "  we  all  know 
^^ture  meant  you  for  a  milliner — go  ahead." 

"Well,"  continued  the  young  gentleman,  in  no  way  dis- 
^rbed  by  this  pleasant  flattery,  "there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous spread — there  was   some    glorious   Chambertin — the 
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people  had  gone  back  to  the  salons  ;  madame  was  urged  to 
sing.  What  a  voice  !  why,  if  she  would  only  go  on  the 
stage  she  would  leave  Patti  nowhere." 

"  He  will  never  get  to  the  story  1  *'  groaned  one  of  the 
listeners. 

"  Yes,  I  shall,"  cried  Forman,  "  but  I  mean  to  tell  it  in 
my  own  way.  Hang  it,  a  fellow  doesn't  get  hold  of  such 
materials  every  day — let  me  alone  !  " 

**  Work  them  gradually  up  to  the  grand  climax,  Forman," 
said  Wargrave,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  in  his  slow^est, 
most  indifferent  voice,  though  all  the  while  he  clenched  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and  struggled  against  an 
insane  longing  to  spring  upon  the  young  idiot,'  and  force  him 
to  end  his  rhodomontade. 

"Where  was  I?"  asked  Forman.  "Oh,  madame  was 
singing." 

"  No,  no,  she  had  finished,"  cried  Furnis. 

"  So  she  had.  Well,  there  was  a  hush  ;  then  just  as 
everybody  was  crowding  about  her,  the  doors  opened,  and  a 
new  guest  was  announced — like  a  bit  of  opera  business,  you 
know." 

"Yes,  yes — well?"  called  several  impatient  voices  a£ 
once.     "  Who  was  it  ?  " 

"  A  Mr.  Richard  Bentley." 

"  Who  the  deuce  was  he  ?  " 

"  Madame  knew,  I  can  tell  you  !  I  happened  to  be 
standing  near  her.  She  turned  as  white  as  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  stood  there  like  a — a " 

Forman  paused  to  search  for  a  fitting  simile,  and  his 
listeners  were  too  much  interested  to  notice  Bolton  War- 
grave  as  he  walked  quickly  away  from  their  midst.  Those 
open.pg  words  had  rendered  the  whole  tale  perfectly  cleat 
to  him — ^he  wanted  to  hear  no  more. 
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He  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  casino,  entered,  and  passed 
oil  into  the  second  gaming-room.  It  was  only  about  five 
o'clock,  but  the  tables  were  crowded.  He  stood  for  a  few 
moments  until  some  unfortunate  wretch,  who  had  no  wish  or 
means  to  tempt  fortune  further  for  the  present,  abruptly  rose 
from  his  chair. 

Wargrave  sat  down  in  the  vacant  place  and  took  his 
remaining  rc^ls  of  gold  pieces  from  his  pocket.     He  watched 
the  course  of  the  game  for  a  little,  then  with  his  usual  reck-^ 
lessness  determined  to  give  himself  two  chances  :  his  luck 
should  speedily  be  decided. 

He  staked  one  half  of  his  Napoleons  upon  numbers  corfi- 
prised  within  the  second  dozen.  Two  came  up — he  had 
lost. 

He  had  watched  the  play  long  enough  to  notice  that  the 
dozens  were  rrturning  alternately,  for  there  is  nothing  so 
persistent  in  its  caprices  as  the  turn  of  that  devil's  wheel. 

Wargrave  divided  the  rest  of  his  Louis  among  numbers 
within  the  third  dozen.  Two  came  up  again  :  the  little  buzz- 
ing, noisy  ball  had  seen  fit  to  be  constant. 

The  ruined  gambler  rose  from  the  table;  there  was  no 
show  of  disappointment  in  his  face,  nor  did  his  evil  fortune 
in  the  least  depress  him.  He  was  at  present  the  possessor 
of  his  return  railway  ticket  and  half  a  Napoleon,  not  to  men- 
tion several  franc  pieces,  one  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
invest  in  a  glass  of  brandy  at  the  cafk  Then  he  lighted  a 
cigar  and  strolled  down  to  the  station.  He  was  just  in  time 
for  the  train  to  Nice. 

He  chanced  to  find  a  carriage  to  himself,  and  all  the  way 
he  sat  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  thinking  deeply. 
Before  the  little  journey  ended  it  was  evident  from  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  that  he  had  arranged  a  plan 
of  action  in  his  mind  and  felt  satisfied  therewith. 
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"  Hotel  des  Anglais,"  was  the  order  he  gave  the  coach 
man  as  he  stepped  into  one  of  the  cabriolets  gathered  about 
the  entrance  to  the  station. 

He  was  driven  rapidly  to  the  house,  which  stands  on  the 
Promenade,  looking  out  over  the  sea.  He  went  up  to  his 
room  and  locked  himself  in.  He  took  a  dressing-case  from 
one  of  his  portmanteaus,  opened  it,  and  spread  its  contentr 
on  the  table  before  him.  Varied  and  costly  enough  the} 
^certainly  were  to  Rave  excited  the  cupidity  amiable  Chris- 
tians are  given  to  consider  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  a 
Jew,  or,  what  is  much  more  insatiable,  that  of  a  woman  with 
aHl^eakness  for  ornaments. 

He  selected  from  the  mass  of  jewellery  several  diamond 
studs  and  sleeve-buttons  and  a  quantity  of  unset  stones. 

**  Voila  I "  he  said,  half  aloud,  as  he  put  the  remaining 
trinkets  back  into  the  box.  "  What  are  left  there  will  keep 
me  for  several  months  at  least,  and  if  I  lose  this  time  I  will 
cut  Monaco — to  make  sure  of  it  I'll  leave  Nice,  I  swear." 

He  opened  a  secret  drawer  of  the  dressing-case  and  took 
out  some  papers,  which  he  placed  carefully  in  a  portefeuilU 
and  put  in  a  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"I  think  she  will  consent  to  do  what  I  want,"  he  con- 
tinued in  the  same  musing  tone,  unconscious  that  he  was 
thinking  aloud.  "  She  has  the  obstinacy  of  the  devil,  but 
after  this  morning's  exposure  she  must  be  too  desperate  to 
care  what  she  does.  Never  in  her  whole  life  has  she  had 
such  a  surprise  as  these  letters  will  be  to  her.  At  first  she 
will  not  believe  ;  then  she'll  nearly  go  mad  with  joy.  Yes, 
to  get  these  she  will  do  what  I  want,  and  by  heavens,  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  she  will  bring  me  luck  at  last,  in  spite 
of  herself.  What  a  joke  that  will  be  !  but  destiny  is  such  a 
farceur  that  it  is  just  the  sort  of  unexpected  thing  it  will 
dei/^^])t  in  doing.     Upon  my  word,  go^d  as  I  aixi  at  odd 
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plans  I  never  conceived  anything  to  equal  it !  I  suppose  I 
can't  lay  claim  to  possessing  a  guardian-angel,  but  if  I  have 
a  guardian-demon  he  must  have  helped  me." 

He  v/as  arranging;  some  loose  papers  as  he  meditated, 
laughing  a  little  in  his  enjoyment  of  his  audacious  project. 
Out  of  an  envelope  that  he  lifted,  there  dropped  a  photo- 
graph ;  he  held  it  for  some  moments  in  his  hand,  studying  it 
attentively.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Madelaine  Jastram.'  The 
arrangement  of  the  hair  showed  that  the  picture  had  been . 
taken  years  before,  but  so  far  as-the  face  was  concerned  she 
might  have  sat  yesterday  for  the  likeness, — neither  time  nor 
trouble  seemed  able  to  effect  any  change  in  her  loveliness. 

To  a  person  given  to  metaphysical  disquisitions  '^  would 
have  been  odd  and  interesting  enough  to  study  that  beauti- 
ful countenance,  and  puzzle  over  the  possibility  of  finding  in 
those  perfect  lineaments  any  sign  of  mental  characteristics 
in  keeping  with  the  terrible  record  of  her  past.  But  no  such 
fancies  occupied  Bolton  Wargraye's  mind,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
picture  ;  there  was  a  mad  passion  in  his  eyes ;  a  hungry 
longing  in  every  feature  ;  a  betrayal  of  a  love  so  fierce,  that 
though  its  thwarting  had  left  it  bitter  as  hate,  no  power  of  his 
will,  no  lapse  of  time,  no  new  object  could  ever  free  its  soul 
from  that  thrall. 

Suddenly  he  raised  the  picture  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it 
passionately  again  and  again,  then  flung  it  back  into  the  box 
with  a  muttered  malediction  upon  his  own  folly,  a  savage  pro- 
mipe  for  the  future  which,  could  she  have  heard  and  seen  his 
face  as  he  uttered  it,  might  have  made  Madelaine  Jastram 
tremble,  bold  and  daring  as  she  was. 

VVargrave  put  the  dressing-case  away,  and  went  out,  pass- 
ing through  the  public  garden.     Then  he  walked  up   tlie 
quay  for  a  little  distance,  and  turned  down  under  the  colon 
nade  of  the  Place  Massena. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  street  is  a  money-changer's  shop 
with  a  notice  in  the  window  that  jewels  are  also  bought  and 
sold  there.  It  was  a  tiny  place  inside  ;  the  door  opened  on 
a  level  with  the  flagging  of  the  colonnade ;  there  was 
scarcely  more  than  space  for  two  persons  to  stand  in  fiont 
of  the  railed'in  desk  by  the  window.  Back  of  this  office 
was  another  equally  narrow  room,  into  which  people  were 
expected  to  retire,  in  order  to  consummate  the  part  of  their 
business,  whether  connected  with  buying  or  selling,  which 
might  require  the  passing  of  a  written  document. 

That  little  shop  could  tell  many  strange  stories,  unas- 
suming as  it  looks.  The  three  men  who  rule  there  do  not  iii 
the  least  resemble  the  old-fashioned  money-lenders  in  novels, 
being  &  innocent  of  any  Hkeness  to  Mephistopheles,  Shy- 
lock,  or  any  other  unpleasant  person  of  that  description,  as 
the  most  commonplace  tradesman  content  with  a  less  excit- 
ing branch  of  business. 

I  should  say  that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  at  least  a 
third  of  the  crowd  of  idle  people  who  fill  Nice  in  the  winter 
are  driven  by  the  cruelty  of  the  demon  who  rules  at  Monaco 
to  leave  jewellery  in  this  place  before  the  season  is  over. 

It  was  to  this  depository  of  elegant  relics  that  Bolton 
WTgrave  directed  his  steps. 

*'  I  have  some  stones  I  want  to  sell,"  he  said  to  the  civil 
shopman,  and  passed  on  into  the  further  sanctuary,  where 
there  was  just  room  for  a  cabinet  and  two  chairs. 
.  The  jewel-merchant  followed  and  spoke  quite  poetically 
of  the  beauty  of  the  day,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  Wargrave's 
announcement,  but  supposed  that  he  had  dropped  in  for^ 
friendly  chat. 

Wargrave  opened  the  little  box  in  which  he  had  placed 
the  jewels  and  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

^'  I  want  ten  thousand  francs  for  them,"  said  he. 
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"  Oh  ! "  shivered  the  man. 

"  We  need  not  bargain,"  continued  Bolton.  "  There  is 
one  stone  alone  that  you  will  sell  for  three  thousand." 

"  Bon  Dieu  I "  sighed  the  money-lender. 

**  Who  ?  "  demanded  Wargrave. 

Then  they  both  laughed.  Bolton  seated  himself  by  the 
windc^w  and  lighted  a  cigarette,  while  the  other  examined 
the  diamonds.  Presently  the  merchant  turned  toward  him 
with  a  civil  bow. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Wargrave,  as  calmly  as  if  the  matter  were 
an  afifair  of  no  moment  whatever. 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  francs  for  them,"  he 
answered.  "  You  have  put  the  extreme  limit  of  what  I  can 
afford  to  offer — ^but  I  will  give  that  amount."     ^ 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  returned  Wargrave,  smoking  tran- 
quilly. "  You  will  also  give  me  a  promise  in  writing  that  if 
I  come  back  within  two  days  I  am  to  have  the  jewels  again 
at  the  same  price  you  give  me  for  them,  with  the  addition  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  each  separate  article." 

"  That  I  cannot  do." 

**  Don't  waste  words — you  can  and  will.  Why,  man,  I  am 
going  straight  to  l^ionaco  with  this  money,  I  only  put  in  that 
proviso  as  a  momentary  consolation  to  myself." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  broker. 

'*  There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  of  my  coming 
back." 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  replied  the  other,  coolly. 

"  Unless  it  be  to  sell  whatever  I  may  have  left  in  that 
line,"  said  Wargrave,  laughing. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  broker. 

Without  another  word  he  wrote  the  necessary  document, 

put  a  stamp  on  it,  unlocked  his  cabinet,   counted  out  the 

money,  and  laid  the  jewels  in  one  of  the  compartments. 

6* 
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"  Adieu,"  said  Wargrave,  as  he  gathered  up  the  rouleaux. 

"  Au  revoir"  returned  the  broker,  and  again  Wargrave 
laughed. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  passed  under  the  colonnade. 

"Time  to  go  to  the  London  House,  and  get  a  dinner  out 
of  old  Prevost,"  said  he,  "  and  still  reach  the  villa  early 
enough  to  persuade  madame  to  hear  reason  and  get  her  to 
the  station  for  the  evening  train.  Courage,  my  boy  !  You 
are  never  so  sure  of  success  as  when  matters  look  utterly 
desperate." 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  street  running  towards  the 
Prymenade  and  fadng  the  public  gardens. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


?   THE   WORLD. 


aHE  afternoon  dragged  by.  For  hours 
Madelaine  Jastram  sat  where  she  had 
mechanically  sank  down  when  Hilda 
Morrison  left  her,  forced  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  her  departing  guests,  who 
fled  as  precipitately  as  they  would  have 
done  from  the  presence  of  some  plague- 
stricken  wretch ;     just   as  regardless, 

too,    cf  the  woman  they   shrank  from  as  they  would  have 

shown   tliemselves  of  the   sufferer  whom  they  fled  in  their 

cowardice. 

She  could  not  be  said  to  suffer  acutely  from  the  shame 

and  exposure  which  bad  come  upon  her;  years  before,  wlute 
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still  in  her  girlhood,  she  had  become  so  familiar  with  every 
pang  and  outrage  which  discovery  could  bring,  that  there 
was  nothing  new  for  her  to  endure.  No  matter  what  dis- 
grace came  now,  she  had  already  borne  its  anguish,  had 
learned  that  it  could  neither  kill  nor  drive  her  mad ;  and  so 
there  rose  to  meet  it  the  strength  which,  in  a  bold,  brave 
nature  springs  from  utter  hopelessness  and  despair. 

The  proofs  of  her  guilt  were  so  convincing,  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that,  had  her  own  mother  been  alive,  she  must  have 
accepted  her  sin  as  a  matter  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Yet  I  think  a  fiend — nay,  what  is  more  inexorable,  Justice 
itself — might  have  pitied  her,  as  she  sat  there  in  a  solitude  as 
absolute  as  if  she  had  been  the  sole  inhabitant  of  a  desert 
world ;  as  completely  divided  from  her  kind  as  if  the  limitless 
sweep  which  separates  heaven  from  hell  lay  between  her  and 
them.  The  very  gifts  which  other  human  beings  prize  as 
blessings — riches,  genius,  beauty — turned  into  curses  to  aid 
the  pitiless  workings  of  her  punishment. 

The  servants  had  heard  enough  of  the  angry,  horror- 
stricken  words  exchanged  among  the  departing  guests  to 
understand  that  their  mistress  was  a  woman  branded  and 
outlawed  like  a  brigand  or  a  wolf.  More  than  once  curious 
faces  peered  in  and  stared  at  her  with  eager,  crueV  ejfes ; 
but  she  did  not  perceive  them — was  not  even  aware  when 
her  faithful  old  Egyptian  crept  down  stairs,  pushed  two  of 
the  women  away  and  closed  the  doors,  setting  herself  as  a 
guard  before  them,  so  fierce  of  aspect  that  nobody  had  the 
nerve  to  approach  again. 

After  a  while  there  was  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  corri- 
dor, loud  and  angry — a  contention  so  sharp  that  it  reached 
Madelaine,  even  through  the  dreary  deadness  of  her  absorp- 
tion. Her  own  name,  coupled  with  insulting  epithets  ;  loud 
JEobs  and  moans  in  a  feminine  voice  rising  above  the  din^ 
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that  of  her  maid  vowing  her  character  was  endangered  by 
staying  a  moment  longer  in  the  house ;  the  Egyptian  utter- 
ing furious  threats  against  the  French  woman,  and  Pietro,  the 
steward,  trying  to  silence  the  whole  group. 

Madelaine  rose,  passed  down  the  room,  flung  open  the 
doors  and  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  An  instantaneous 
silence  followed  ;  even  the  French  maid  stood  dumb.  On 
one  side  were  Pietro  and  the  Egyptian,  on  the  other  four  or 
five  servants,  headed  by  the  Parisian,  who  like  her,  had  been 
engaged  in  Nice,  and  whom  she  had  stimulated  to  this 
revolt. 

"  What  do  these  people  want,  Pietro  ? "  demanded 
^'  ddame. 

"  To — to  leave,  madame,"  he  stammered. 

"  Our  characters  are  in  danger,"  sobbed  the  Parisian,  while 
the  rest  broke  into  an  eager  chorus  of  acclamation. 

"I'll  kill  you  ! **  cried  Maritana,  trying  to  spring  at  the 
woman's  throat,  and  only  held  back  by  the  steward's  strong 
arm. 

"Pay  them  and  let  them  go,  Pietro,"  said  madame. 
*'  Let  all  who  wish  leave  the  house — but  within  ten  minutes ; 
and  let  me  not  hear  so  much  as  the  sound  of  one  of  their 
voicfi  ^Igain.*' 

The  whole  troop  hurried  away,  followed  by  Pietro  and  the 
Fg>ptian.  Not  a  word  was  uttered.  There  was  that  in 
madame's  face  which  overawed  them,  just  as  sixteen  years 
before  it  had  done  an  English  mob  who  attacked  her  carriage, 
and  she  showed  her  face  at  the  window,  saying  only,  "  I  am 
a  woman  and  alone,  but  touch  me  if  you  dare  ! "  and  they 
all  retreated  before  the  police,  who  had  been  summoned, 
could  intervene,  and  the  carriage  was  allowed  to  pass. 

Madelaine  closed  the  doors  again  and  went  back  to  hei 
solitary  vigil.    She  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  rooiOi 
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her  countenance  growing  always  colder  and  harder  as  she 
went  over  the  events  of  those  long  years  of  torment,  begin 
ning  with  the  day  when  the  thunderbolt  first  smote  her  with 
out  warning,  as  swift  as  unexpected,  and  as  mercileiis  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  breaking  from  the  cloudless  depths  of  a 
summer  sky.  It  was  long  since  she  had  been  forced  into 
a  retrospect  so  comprehensive  and  complete.  She  had 
learned  to  school  and  control  her  thoughts  and  memory,  so 
that,  as  a  rule,  she  was  only  haunted  by  a  vague  sense  of  suf- 
fering, desolation,  and  remorse — if  remorse  it  was  which 
made  one  of  the  tyrants  who  guarded  her.  She  had  learned 
to  put  her  tormentors  aside  sufficiently  to  render  her  daily 
hfe  like  that  of  ordinary  women  in  appearance — to  read — to 
sit  at  her  easel  or  her  writing-desk — even  to  employ  her  fin- 
gers in  needlework — and  whatever  the  task  she  set  herself, 
able  to  concentrate  her  mind  upon  it,  just  as  one  can  learn 
to  do  under  prolonged  physical  suffering,  growing  used  to 
the  pain. 

I  think  if  there  were  no  other  grounds  for  the  credence,  my 
^^th  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  would  be  as  entire  as  it 
IS  now,  just  from  the  utter  impossibility  there  is  for  suffering 
to  kill  it  The  body  may  give  way — reason  may  totter  and 
yield— but  the  soul  to  the  last  moment  is  able^to  bear,  and 
does  bear,  and  disappears  from  earth  with  its  individuality 
complete — ah,  somewhere,  let  us  hope,  whatever  its  errors 
or  crimes — somewhere  in  the  endless  cycles  of  existence  be- 
yond  this  lower  shore,  to  attain,  through  expiation,  to  free- 
dom and  purity. 

Up  and  down  she  paced,  and  the  events  and  agonies  of 
all  those  years  started  forth  in  turn  and  walked  beside  her, 
Hke  a  troop  of  phantoms  come  to  keep  her  company — on  to 
fhe  blow  of  this  present  day,  and  always  the  indomitable 
^ill,  the  iror  rt'solution  deepened  in  her  face.     The.i  Hilda'f 
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parting  words  rang  sudd«,nly  in  her  ear,  "I  know  you  are 
not  a  wicked  woman  ! " 

The  first  time  in  the  whole  course  of  her  punishment  oi 
retribution — if  retribution  it  was — that  any  human  being, 
hearing  even  the  outlines  of  the  terrible  history,  had  oflfered 
a  word  of  sympathy  or  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  guilt. 

She  dropped  upon  her  knees  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands — so  softened  was  she  that  now  and  then  a  sob  shook 
her  frame,  though  she  shed  no  tears;  sometimes  her  lips 
moved,  forming  over  and  over  those  simple  words  the  inno- 
cent girl  had  spoken,  as  though  their  utterance  had  been  a 
prayer — and  maybe  in  God's  ear  it  was ;  you  and  I  cannot 
say  ! 

The  shadows  of  twilight  stole  in  and  darkened  the  room, 
lying  most  sombre  just  where  she  knelt.  She  had  grown 
fanciful  enough  in  her  changed  mood  to  notice  this.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  it  were  no  efifect  produced  by  natural 
causes,  but  the  visible  presence  of  upbraidihg  ghosts  per- 
mitted to  haunt  her.  She  started  to  her  feet  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  absolute  terror.  She  had  sometimes  been  afraid  of 
herself,  but  never  in  her .  whole  life  of  anything  exterior, 
whether  human  or  supernatural. 

She  hurried  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  made  her  way  toward 
a  great  chestnut  tree  which  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  dell 
where  she  had  sat  that  morning  and  talked  to  Hilda  Morri- 
son. 

It  was  still  bright  here  ;  to  the  left  were  glimpses  of  the 
sea,  purple  and  silver  with  the  last  gleams  of  the  sun,  and 
the  lighthouse  on  the  rocky  point  toward  Villafranca  show- 
ing as  dazzlingly  white  as  if  it  had  been  a  tower  of  snow. 
The  whole  scene  so  lovely  and  so  peaceful — ^its  very  tran- 
quillity to  the  woman  who  sat  there  seeming  as  hard  and 
cruel  as  the  mockery  and  reproaches  of  that  humanity  which 
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so  resolutely  shut  her  out  from  any  contact  with  its  sympa 
thies  or  interests. 

Suddenly  a  step  upon  the  greensward  roused  her ;  she 
looked  up  and  saw  Julian  Lascelles  hastening  towards  her. 
As  he  came  near,  she  put  out  her  hand  with  a  gesture  half- 
imploring,  half-commanding ;  but  he  did  not  heed. 

"What  are  you  here  for  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  darrd 
they  allow  any  one  to  enter  ?  " 

"  It  was  my  fault — only  mine,"  he  answered  rapidly.  **  [ 
would  come  in.  I  told  your  man  that  you  expected  me.  It 
was  no  fahehoodr— after  what  I  said  this  morning  you  must 
have  expected  me  to  come  when  I  knew  that  a  fresh  trouble 
had  overtaken  you." 

"  No  fresh  trouble,"  she  replied,  in  the  same  sharp,  irri- 
tated tone.  "  The  old  story — discovery — exposure — noth- 
ing more  than  that.  Go  away  !  I  have  no  other  rights  in 
the  world  than  a  wild  beast ;  but,  at  least  I  have  those — the 
freedom  of  my  lair — go  away." 

**  Madame  !  "  he  cried ;  "  madame  ! " 

**  Hush  ! "  she  said.  "  Do  you  know  who  I  am — do  you 
know  what  happened  here  this  day  ?  " 

"  I  know,  and  that  is  why  I  am  come,"  he  answered. 

**  I  never  did  you  any  wrong,"  she  exclaimed.  **  You 
have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with.  I  did  not  even  permit 
you  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  my  acquaintance  when  we  met 
the  other  day.  What  stone  can  you  have  to  fling  at  the  out- 
cast?" 

**  Ah,  wait !  Think  an  instant,  and  you  will  not  speak 
like  that,"  he  pleaded.  "  Remember  what  I  told  you  during 
those  days  in  the  desert — ^what  I  repeated  this  morning— 
that  I  would  give  my  life  to  serve  you.  Do  not  misjudge  me 
so  utterl  ^— I  come  to  say  those  words  again." 

Her  h^ad  drooped,  the  sudden  fire  in  her  eyes  died  out 
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"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  If 
you  came  in  kindness,  I  thank  you  ;  or  I  would,  only  that  is 
a  language  I  do  not  understand.  Life  has  never  given  uie 
an  opportunity  of  learning  it." 

"  If  you  could  read  my  soul  1 "  he  cried.  '*  If  you  could 
know  how  I  pity  you  I  " 

Again  she  made  that  gesture,  which  was  at  once  an 
entreaty  and  command. 

"  If  you  saw  a  lost  spirit  in  eternal  torment,  would  you 
not  forbear  to  mock  it,  by  offering  your  pity,  since  release  or 
relief  would  be  impossible  ?  "  she  asked.  "  You  may  not 
mean  it,  but  it  is  just  as  cruel  to  come  to  me  in  my  torment 
and  talk  of  sympathy." 

"  At  least,  believe  that  I  came  with  the  kindest  feelings — 
obeying  an  impulse  which  I  could  not  resist ^^ 

"Well,  well,"  she  interrupted,  "  I. said  I  would  be  glad  to 
thank  you  if  I  knew  how.     Go  away — ^go  away !  " 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot !     Oh,  madame,  in  your  desolation 
it  must  be  something  to  have  one  human  being  who  sympa- 
thizes with  you !     Brave  and  strong  as  you  may  be,  you  can 
not  be  beyond  that  need." 

"I  am  neither  brave  nor  strong,"  she  answered.  " I  am 
desperate." 

She  looked  so.  He  thought  if  he  were  to  live  a  thousand 
years  he  could  never  forget  the  despairing  beauty  of  her 
face,  the  unutterable  anguish  of  her  voice. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  before  he  could  find 
a  word  to  utter.  "  Did  I  not  remind  you  that  even  men  do 
not  wonder  that  the  panther  tries  to  defend  its  den  ?  " 

"  Only  a  word — have  a  moment's  patience." 

"Oh  !"  she  groaned,  "if  this  is  kindness  it  is  worse  thau 
the  sort  of  cruelty  to  which  I  am  accustomed." 

"  You  make  me  feel  that  I  am  coarse,  brutal/'  he  went 
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on  ;  "  but  I  cannot  give  up  now — I  could  not  live,  remem- 
bering that  I  had  neglected  this  opportunity — I  should  not 
dare  face  death  with  that  recollection  on  my  soul." 

She  gazed  at  him  m  stony  wonder — speechless,  motionless. 

"  I  am  a  man,"  he  hurried  on,  •*  rich,  strong — ready  to 
spend  ray  whole  life  in  fighting  your  cause,  if  you  will  let 
me." 

"I  have  no  cause,"  she  answered.  "Has  not  the  law 
judged  me  ? — has  not  the  sentence  of  justice  and  the  world 
been  spoken  ?  " 

"X^f  the  world,  yes;  of  justice — ah,  that  is  what  I  want 
you  to  tell  me." 

"  Go,  hunt  up  any  file  of  old  neiyspapers,  sixteen  years 
back,"  she  cried,  with  a  strange  contemptuous  bitterness  ; 
**  they  will  tell  you  !  Mrs.  Mandeville,  false  wife,  unnatural 
mother,  unproven  but  accused  murderess " 

"  I  know  the  awfliL  mistake,"  he  interrupted;  **they  must 
have  all  been  mad  to-day.  You  were  a  child  when  that 
woman's  trial  took  place ^" 

"I  am  thirty-four  years  old,"  she  broke  in  again,  "and  I 
was  Mrs.  Mandeville !  Oh,  at  last  you  will  go  your  way  I 
I  see  now  what  brought  you — ^you  thought  me  mistaken  for 
another.  No,  no,  there  is  only  one  such  demon  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  she." 

She  laughed.  No  death-groan,  no  martyr's  shriek,  could 
have  been  so  terrible- 
He  staggered  back  against  the  tree,  staring  at  her  with 
eyes  of  incredulous  horror. 

"  Not  gone  yet !  "  she  cried.  *  What  does  he  want,  this 
man  ?  Am  I  never  to  be  believed,  even  when  I  tell  the 
truth  ?  Must  I  bring  him  the  account  of  the  trial  to  read  ? 
Must  I  shout  the  whole  story  in  his  ears  ?  Tell  him  how  I 
was   near  prison,  perhaps  a  shameful  death — ^how  I  have 
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been  mobbed,  hooted  at,  tracked  from  city  to  city,  from  land 
to  land,  never  finding  repose,  until  I  was  believed  dead- 
passing  ten  years  hidden  as  effectually  as  if  I  had,  indeed, 
lain  in  the  grave  whe^e  they  believed  me  ?  If  I  could  nave 
been  content  with  that  !  But  1  am  a  weak  woman — weak  ! 
1  was  so  tired  of  vegetating  ;  so  weary  of  my  living  tomb ! 
First,  I  must  needs  paint  a  picture  and  send  it  out,  then 
write  a  book ;  and  so  on  I  went.  To  know  that  I  had 
some  point  of  contact  with  my  kind,  to  feel ^" 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head. 

*'  I  had  forgotten  he  was  here,"  she  muttered ;  "  I  have 
fallen  into  such  a  habit  of  thinking  aloud." 

Lascelles  had  advanced  a  step  or  two ;  the  trouble  and 
incredulity  had  given  place  to  an  expression  of  uncontrollable 
interest. 

"  Will  you  go  ?  "  she  cried  out  angrily.     "  Will  you  go  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  steady  glance  so  full  of  that  sub- 
tle magnetism  whereby  nature  has  decreed  the  masculine 
element  shall  rule  the  feminine,  that  even  her  will,  powerful 
as  it  was,  felt  its  influence. 

"  Then  tell  me  what  you  want,  and  be  done  1 "  she  said, 
after  an  instant's  pause,  during  which  their  eyes  flashed  fire 
into  each  other. 

"  I  have  no  new  story  to  tell  you,"  he  said.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  he  spoke  in  spite  of  himself,  impelled  by  some 
extraneous  force  against  which  he  was  powerless.  "  If  you 
have  thought  about  me  at  all,  you  must  have  seen  it  from 
the  first.  I  love  you — I  have  loved  you  from  the  moment  I 
set  eyes  on  you." 

He  viondered  now  how  he  could  have  before  thought 
her  face  pale  or  anguish-stricken,  all  its  trouble  aiid 
despair  had  been  so  weak  compared  to  the  awful  agony 
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which  fairly  distorted  those  perfect  lineaments  as  he 
spoke. 
"  Madame  I "  he  cried,  in  positive  terror. 
She  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  If  he  had  been  watching  a 
corpse,  a  shape  dead  for  hours,  and  it  had  suddenly  opened 
its  eyes  and  smiled  at  him,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
appalled. 

"Now  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  No  new  suffering  could 
reach  me.  I  thought,  too,  I  had  sounded  the  lowest  de[ith 
of  insult  and  degradation.  I  jvas  mistaken  ;  it  remained  for 
you  to  fling  me  down  therein." 

"I  think  you  will  drive  me  mad,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  think 
you  will  drive  me  mad  I " 

"Now  I  understand,"  she  repeated.  "  He  is  a  man  ;  I 
am  utterly  lost,  degraded,  debased — the  world  has  given  its 
verdict ;  but  I  am  a  woman  all  the  same  !  I  am  so  beauti- 
ful that  my  most  deadly  enemy  would  give  his  soul,  if  I  willed 
%  for  one  kiss  from  my  lips,  and  this  man  wants  a  new  ex- 
l>erience." 
"  For  God's  sake — for  your  souFs  sake  1 "  he  groaned. 
But  she  went  on,  unheeding, — 

"  VVhat  are  you  ?     Have  you  so  exhausted  every  form  of 
vice  that  even  a  man  can  find  ?    Are  you  so  envious  to  think 
that  the  devil  must  have  kept  to  himself  some  sin  which  you 
were  powerless  to  reach,  that  you  come  to  the  most   infa- 
mous woman  in  Europe  with  such  words  on  your  lips  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake— for  your  soul's  sake,"  he  repeated,  in 
his  frenzy,  pressing  his  hands  hard  against  his  ears,  in  a  vain 
effort  to  shut  out  the  ring  of  her  pitiless  voice. 

"  Who  are  you  ? — what  are  you  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Are  you 
so  utterly  out  of  the  pale  of  decent  men  and  women  that  you 
would  like  to  gratify  your  vanity  by  showing  me — me,  as 
yoor  new  caprice— your  slave  ?     Did  you  think  I  was  so  lost 
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so  fiendish,  that  perhaps  It  would  please  my  whim  to  be  thus 
exhibited — to ^" 

"  Be  still,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  stunned  hei 
like  a  blow,  in  spite  of  her  wild  passion,  **  be  still.  Do  nol 
dare  to  look  at  me  and  accuse  me  of  such  sin.  I  love  you 
— 1  repeat  it — I  love  you — and  n^hing  but  the  evidence  of 
your  own  lips  could  make  me  believe  you  a  guilty  woman." 

She  fell  back  into  her  seat  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  I  have  gone  mad  at  lastj^'  she  muttered.  "  I  thought 
somebody  was  here  speaking  to  me,  and  I  answered.  1  have 
gone  mad  at  last." 

He  did  not  stir  from  the  spot  where  he  stood — did  not  so 
much  as  lift  a  finger.  His  voice  was  slower,  as  he  went  on, 
but  no  silver  bell  could  have  rung  more  firm  and  clear. 

"I  came  here  because  I  believed  there  had  been  some 
hideous  mistake — that  you  had  kept  silent  from  sheer  power- 
lessness  to  right  yourself  in  men's  eyes.     You  tell  me " 

"  That  I  am  the  woman  they  took  me  for,"  she  broke  in ; 
"  Once  Mrs.  Mandeville,  false  wife,  unnatural  mother,  would- 
be  murderess " 

**  And  1  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  it,"  he  interrupted, 
in  his  turn  ;  **  that  if  you  swore  it  here,  I  would  not  believe  ! 
Will  you  be  silent  now  ?     Will  you  let  me  speak  ?  " 

"  A  would-be  murderess ^" 

"  A  lie  !  " 

"  A  woman  proven  to  have  for«akeif  her  husband's  home 
with  her  lover " 

"  A  lie — not  yours — men's — ^fate's — what  you  will — ^but  a 
lie ! " 

"  If  I  tell  you '' 

**  Nothing.     Unless  to  contradict,  I  would  not  listen." 

A.  look  of  inexpressible  thankfulness  swept  over  her  coun- 
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tenance,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  expression  of  absolute 
terror.  She  was  afraid — afraid  for  him — afraid  that  he  woul(? 
refuse  to  believe  what  the  world  had  decided,  what  her  own 
wild  words  seemed  to  imply — at  least  that  was  how  he  inter- 
preted ij:s  language. 

**  You  say  that  no  human  being  can  help  you "  ^ 

"  Not  an  angel  from  heaven,"  she  broke  in. 

**  Then  at  least  I  may  snatch  you  from  the  solitude  of 
,your  purgatory,"  he  continued.  "Take  my  hand.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  say  that  you  are  innocent.  I  would  not  insult 
the  instincts  of  my  own  soul  by  such  a  question." 

**  If  I  said  I  were  guilty  ?  "  she  cried,  after  a  brief  struggle. 

"  I  would  not  believe  it !  " 

"  If  I  let  you  know  everything,  down  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticular, and  you  were  forced  to  believe  ?  " 

"  I  would  still  hold  out  my  hand,"  he  answered,  without  a 
second* s  hesitation.  **  I  would  say,  at  least,  you  may  be  my 
sister.  If  you  have  erred,  you  have  expiated  the  wrong. 
Come  with  me  ;  let  me  protect  you — ^guard  you  !  But  it  is 
not  true.     You  xiare  not  say  it — it  is  not  true." 

Again  that  smile  of  ineffable  thankfulness  glorified  her 
features.  If  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  far  off,  unreachable,  had 
suddenly  been  granted  to  a  soul  down  in  the  furthest  depths 
of  purgatory,  it  might  have  worn  a  smile  like  that.  The 
look  of  agonized  terror  succeeded. 

*'  Go  away ! "  she  moaned  ;  "  go  away." 

"  You  cannot  say  the  words,"  he  cried.     •*  You  dare  not." 

<*  Go  !  "  she  repeated. 

**  I  do  not  ask  you  to  love  me — perhaps  you  never  can. 
I  will  be  what  you  choose — brother,  friend.  Only  before 
the  world  give  me  the  right  to  defend  you — to  probe  to  the 
bottom  the  whole  terrible  secret,  and  see  if  it  is  not  stilJ 
possible  to  right  you  in  men's  eyes.". 
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Now,  her  face  was  what  the  face  of  that  despairing  soul  in 
purgatory  might  have  been,  had  the  glimpse  of  heaven  shut 
from  sight  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

"  Once,  not  long  since,"  she  said,  "  I  had  to  threaten  my 
own  life  to  free  myself  from  a  man  more  odious  in  my  sight 
than  the  Archfiend  himself  could  have  been.  Now,  I  say 
that  if  you  do  not  go,  I  will  kill  myself  now  and  here.  I  kxa 
used  to  torment.  In  this  world  or  the  next  there  is  only  One 
pang  I  could  not  bear — that  of  having  brought  suffering  and 
disgrace  upon  you." 

She  thrust  her  hands  into  the  folds  of  her  dress  and  drew 
forth  the  pistol. 

I.ascelles  uttered  a  low  cr)%  but  dared  not  move.  His 
stirring  would  have  been  her  death-warrant,  and  he  knew  it 

"  Go  !  "  she  cried  again. 

There  was  no  doubting  the  determination  in  her  face. 
Without  a  word  he  turned  and  walked  away.  She  sat  still 
and  motionless  among  the  deepening  shadows. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  TEMPTATION, 


3HEN  Madelaine  Jastram  looked  up 
again,  Bolton  Wargrave  was  standing 
before  her. 

"  So,"   she   said,    in  an   icy  voice, 

"you  think  I  have  fallen  so  low  that 

even  you  may  come  to  exult !  To-day'a 

work  must  have  pleased  you  rarely." 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  would   have  given  a  great  deal 

to  prevent  it.     Had  I  known  that  old  fool  had  come  to  Nice, 

I  would  have  stopped  him  before  he  reached  your  house,  if 

I  had  been  obliged  to  throttle  him  in  the  highway." 

"  I  can  believe  that,"  she  said.  "I  understand — you  do 
not  like  anybody  else  to  interfere  with  your  prerogative  of 
tormenting  me." 

"  That  may  be  it,"  he  replied  calmly. 
"  Will  you  go  away?"  she  cried,  "or  must  I  have  my 
servants  send  for  the  police  ?  i  warned  you  what  I  would 
do  if  you  set  foot  again  upon  a  spot  of  ground  that  belonged 
to  nie.  Don't  fancy  me  crushed  by  what  has  happened  this 
day.  It  does  not  affect  me  any  more  than  it  would  that 
stone  image  yonder ;  "  and  she  pointed  toward  a  statue 
which  stood  at  a  little  distance. 

"  I  am  not  going  yet,"  he  said,      "  The  last  time  1  saw 
J  ou  I  told  you  that  I  had  discovered  a  secret  you  would  give 
your  soul  to  hear.     You  knew  I  was  telling  the  truth." 
"  I  do  not  think  I  even  noticed  what  you  said." 
"  All  the  same,  I  said  it,  and  I  have  come  to-night  to  tell 
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you  what  it  was.  You  need  not  lift  your  eyebrows  ;  I  know 
of  course  you  would  not  believe  unless  I  brought  you  proof 
that  would  be  indisputable  for  the  whole  world." 

She  turned  her  face  aside  ;  her  very  attitude  showed  that 
she  had  ceased  to  listen. 

"  You  had  better  hear,"  he  said,  moving  quickly,  so  ihnt 
he  stood  again  in  front  of  her.     "  Mabel  is  not  dead.*' 

She  rose  and  walked  away.     If  he  had  been  a  thousand 
leagues  distant,  she  could  not  have  appeared  more  uncon-^ 
scious  of  his  presence  or  his  voice. 

**  Mabel  is  not  dead,"  he  repeated.  "  If  you  will  look  at 
this  paper,  you  will  be  convinced  that  I  speak  the  truth." 

He  took  a  folded  letter  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat 
and  held  it  toward  her,  but  she  passed  on  unheeding.  He 
followed  her. 

'*  You  had  better  look  at  it,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  pause. 

"  I  saw  that  man  who  went  out !  "  he  persisted,  an  awful 
passion  flaming  into  his  face.  *'  Before  I  am  twenty-foul 
hours  older,  I  will  force  Julian  Lascelles  into  a  duel  if  you 
do  not  come  back." 

She  walked  on  ;  he  followed. 

**  Stop  !  "  he  said,  "  or  I  will  put  the  story  of  Mabel  and 
my  discoveries  in  to-morrow's  yi7«r/w/." 

She  stood  still  now. 

"It  was  my  threat  in  regard  to  Lascelles  that  made  you 
stop  ! "  he  cried,  furiously. 

She  walked  more  rapidly  on. 

"  Mabel's  story,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  print  it ! " 

She  looked  back  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"I  have  seen  her  grave,"  she  said;  ^*  seen  it  a  score  of 
times.     They  could  not  prevent  that." 

"  I  have  seen  it,  too,"  he  replied,  "  and  her  name  on  the 
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8t07/e.  All  the  same,  Mabel  never  lay  under.  Stop  an 
insiant;  think  with  whom  you  had  to  deal.  Even  without 
the  evidence  I  can  give,  you  would  see  the  probability  of 
what  I  say.  It  was  the  one  thing  of  all  others  that  it  was 
desirable  you  should  believe." 

**  Pah  I "  she  said,  contemptuously.  "  Some  time  I  must 
have  told  you  that  was  the  fancy  which  haunted  me.  You 
are  trying  to  make  use  of  it  now." 

"  Will  you  look  at  these  papers  ?" 

"  Whatever  they  seem  to  be,  they  must  be  forgeries,  since 
they  are  in  your  possession,"  she  replied. 

"  Look  and  see.  You  know  the  writing  so  well,  that  you 
could  not  possibly  be  deceived." 

"1  do  not  believe  you,"  she  said.  **  Of  course  you 
trouble  me  ;  that  comes  from  the  absurd  fear  which  has  gone 
with  me  for  years  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  you." 

"It  is  not  a  matter  for  question,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone 
as  quiet  as  her  own;  and  they  might  have  been  con- 
versing upon  the  most  commonplace  of  daily  affairs,  for 
any  evidence  there  was  of  emotion  in  either  voice. 
"  Here  is  the  letter.  You  could  not  be  deceived  in  that 
writing." 

For  an  instant  she  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  paper  he 
extended ;  then  she  said, — 

"  No  !  Even  were  it  possible  to  believe,  I  would  not ! 
If  lifting  my  finger  could  prove  the  truth,  I  would  not  make 
the  sign ! " 

^'  For  Mabel  ?  " 

"  Were  she  here  before  me,  I  could  only  beg  God  to  take 
h«T,  for  her  sake  and  mine." 

**  She  is  wonderful,  this  woman  I "  he  exclaimed,  in 
French.  "  No  wonder  I  love  her — even  X  !  Come,  come, 
read  these  letters  1    If  you  do  not,  you  will  regret  it  when 
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too  late,  for  I  shall  never  offer  them  to  you  again.     I  will 
follow  up  the  clue,  though,  for  myself '* 

**  Ah !   .  Then  you  admit  you  have  no  certainty  ?  " 

"  Of  her  living,  yes ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  learn 
where." 

"  Oh,  give  me  the  papers  I  "  she  cried.     "I  am  so  weak 
a  fool  that,  if  I  did  not  pursue  your  falsehood  to  the  end,  1 
should  always  reproach  myself.     Give  them  to  me  1 " 
\    She  hurried  back  with  a  gesture  as  if  she  would  have  torn 
the  package  from  his  hands.     He  put  it  behind  him. 

"  I  might  have  known  that  all  you  wanted  was  to  play  on 
my  silly  fancy,"  she  said ;  "  to  make  me  listen  so  as  to  pro< 
long  this  interview." 

"  Only  to  make  you  promise '* 

"  Promise  him  !  " 

"That  if  this  paper" — he  selected  one  from  the  packet—* 
"  convinces  you  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  you  will  da  some- 
thing for  me — easy  enough  for  you  to  do,  but  very  important 
where  I  am  concerned." 

**  There  is  no  promise  of  any  sort  that  I  would  give  you," 
she  answered.  "  The  whole  thing  is  too  ridiculous  in  every 
way.  Why  do  you  come  to  me  with  such  a  tissue  of  absurd- 
ities ?  Your  power  of  invention  must  be  growing  weak  if 
you  are  obliged  to  resort  to  a  plan  like  this  in  the  hope  of 
tormenting  me.  Probably  all  you  expected  was  to  give  me 
a  new  pang  by  the  mention  of  MabePs  name  ;  but  I  can 
bear  it,  just  because  I  know  she  is  safe — ^beyond  the  power 
of  this  world  to  touch  or  harm." 

He  stood  silent  while  she  spoke,  still  hclding  out  the 
\)aper. 

"  It  will  be  so  very  easy  to  convince  yourself  whether  I 
speak  truth  or  falsehood  ! "  he  said,  coldly. 

*'  So  you  really  have  devised  some  new  plot  ? "  she  said» 
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looking  at  him  ^ith  her  searching  eyes.     **  What  forgeries 
are  they  in  which  you  hoped  to  make  me  believe  ?  '* 

**They  are  papers  I  could  not  have  forged.  Look  at 
them,  and  you  will  see  that  they  contain  some  things  o( 
which  you  know  I  am  utterly  ignorant." 

'*  As  if  there  were  anything  you  would  not  find  out !  Oh> 
go  away ;  I  am  tired  ! "  she  cried  impatiently. 

**  When  you  have  looked  at  this  paper,"  he  said. 

She  snatched  it  from  his  hancl. 

**  At  least  it  will  put  an  end  to  your  absurd  attempt  at 
melodrama  1 "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  unfolded  the  paper. 
Her  glance  ran  down  the  page ;  a  strange  look  of  trouble, 
dread,  mingled  with  a  gleam  of  wild  hope,  shook  the  stern 
pride  of  her  face. 

He  did  not  speak  ;  he  took  another  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  waited.  When  she  reached  the  end  of  the  page  she  was 
reading  and  raised  her  eyes,  where  hope  and  incredulity 
struggled,  he  held  the  other  sheet  toward  her,  saying, — 

"  Read  this,  too  1 " 

She  took  it ;  she  did  read — more  eagerly  than  she  had 
done  the  first.  When  she  finished,  her  limbs  were  shaking 
so  violently  that  she  could  not  stand  ;  she  put  out  her  hands 
aimlessly,  like  a  person  suddenly  stricken  blind,  and  sank 
back  into  her  seat,  turning  her  face  from  him. 

"  It  can't  be  true,"  she  murmured  ;  "  it  can't  be." 

"You  know  that  it  is,"  he  replied.  "It  is  so  strange,  so 
unexpected,  that  you  cannot  realize  it ;  but  you  know  it  is 
true." 

"Of  course  he  has  invented  it,"  she  muttered  again. 
"  What  for,  only  the  devil  who  possesses  him  could  tell !  but 
it  sounds  probable  in  its  very  impossibility  ! "  She  stopped 
— then  cried  out :  "  I  never  asked — not  mercy — nor  even  a 
favor  of  you — ^eo !  I  do  ask  that  now.     What  have  you  to 
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gain  ?  wiiat  can  you  hope  ?  I  have  exhausted  every  fonn 
of  suffering — ^you  know  it.  Why  do  you  waste  your  time 
trying  to  devise  some  new  one  ?  " 

**  I  brought  you  these  proofs," — he  slightly  emphasized 
the  word — "to  serve  a  purpose  of  ray  own;  but,  setting  that 
fact  aside,  do  you  know  to-night  I  pity  you  enough  ?  It's 
an  odd  word  from  my  lips  I  I  pity  you  enough,  so  that  I 
think  I  would  have  done  it  in  any  case." 

"  He  pities  me  1 "  she  cried.  "  Ah,  I  had  fallen  low — 
down  in  the  very  mire  for  every  passer-by  to  trample  on — 
but  I  have  reached  a  new  depth  of  degradation  this  day — I 
have  lived  to  be  pitied  by  him  I " 

**  We  are  losing  time,"  he  said,  calmly,  "  and  just  now  time 
is  precious  to  me.  You  have  read  those  papers — ^you  are 
forced  to  believe  ;  you  cannot  credit  the  story,  but  you  feel 
its  truth.  Do  you  want  the  clue  which  shall  set  your  mind 
at  rest  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  **  a  bfiirgain — ^buying  a-nd  selling  I  What 
is  it  you  want,  demon — my  soul  ?  " 

"  A  very  trifling  thing,"  he  answered,  still  with  unruffled 
composure.  "  1  am  an  inveterate  gambler,  as  you  know. 
I  have  lost  at  Monaco,  day  after  day.  I  have  been  selling 
my  jewelry.  I  have  raised  ten  thousand  francs.  You  have 
never  played  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  mingled  impatience  and  contempt. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it !  I  am  superstitious  like  any  genuine 
gambler.  I  want  you  to  go  to  Monaco  to-night, — take  my 
ten  thousand  francs  and  play  for  me.     I  know  you  will  win." 

"That  was  the  bargain  you  wanted  to  make  ?  " 

"  Just  that  1  If  you  will  do  it,  to-morrow  you  shall  have 
the  clue  you  need.  Wait — of  course,  you  will  not  take  my 
word.  This  will  convince  you  that  I  mean  to  do  all  that  I 
promised." 
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He  took  out  a  letter.  She  made  no  movement  to  receive 
it.  He  held  it  before  her  eyes  so  that  she  could  see  the 
signature. 

"  Will  you  go  to  Monaco  ?  " 

Certainties  though  the  papers  looked,  she  could  no  more 
realize  the  poissibility  of  what  they  asserted  than  if  she  had 
been  asleep  and  dreaming. 

One  thought  was  clear  in  her  mind  :  If  she  consented  to 
do  what  he  asked,  the  whole  world  of  Nice  would  know  it 
by  the  next  day,  and  Julian  Lascelles  would  hold  his  life 
free  from  her  henceforth.  He  would  be  convinced  of  her 
guilt  in  every  crime  with  which  she  had  been  charged.  The 
woman,  who,  after  th^  exposure  of  the  morning,  was  hard- 
ened enough  before  the  day  ended  to  exhibit  herself  at  a 
public  gaming-table,  regardless  of  the  crowd,  every  one  of 
whom  had  already  heard  the  disgraceful  disclosure  which 
had  just  befallen  her,  must  be  a  woman  capable  of  anything 
— utterly  lost  and  desperate. 

Julian  Lascelles  would  have  his  life  free  from  her.  There 
would  not  remain  the  slightest  fear  of  his  ever  endangering 
his  future  by  approaching  her.  The  dream  in  which  he  had 
indulged  would  fall  dead — fade  into  nothingness.  She  should 
have  saved  him,  and,  at  least,  whatever  the  past  had  made  her, 
she  was  still  womanly  enough  to  long  to  accomplish  that 

"  I  will  go  !  "  she  cried.     "  I  will  go  !  " 

He  gathered  up  the  papers  which  she  had  allowed  to 
drop,  placed  them  and  the  letter  in  her  lap,  added  the 
pocket-book  with  the  ten  thousand  francs  in  bank-notes. 

"  You  must  go  at  once,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  You  can  get  to  Villafranca  in  time  for  the  train." 

She  sat  irresolute,  though  she  still  repeated,  "  I  will  go  I 
I  will  go  I  " 

"  You  are  to  play  as  if  for  yourself — ^at  least  you  under 
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stand  the  game,  though  you  have  never  played — everybodj 
does.     Whether  you  win  or  lose,  the  bargain  holds  good.* 

"  This  is  all  the  money  you  have  left  ?." 

**  Every  penny — all  I  can  raise  for  nearly  a  year,  except 
what  the  rest  of  my  jewelry  will  bring." 

"  If  I  were  to  take  a  little  revenge  by  deliberately  losing 
it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  You  will  not  do  that — I  can  trust  you." 

*'  I  am  going,"  she  said,  springing  to  her  feet ;  "I  am 
going.  If  you  could  know  how  glad  I  am  to  do  it — ^how 
glad  I  am  to  prove  that  I  am  utterly  reckless  and  desperate, 
you  would  never  have  put  the  scheme  into  my  head." 

"  To  convince  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Everybody — all  those  people,  the  whole  world  I" 

"  You  mean  Julian  Lascelles  !  "  he  said. 

**  Perhaps  they  will  hoot  at  me — drive  me  away  from  the 
tables.     So  much  the  better — let  them  do  it — let  them  ! " 

**  There  is  no  danger  of  that ;  the  rules  of  the  place  are 
too  strict." 

"  I'd  be  glad  if  they  did— glad  !  " 

"  Still  thinking  of  Lascelles  1  Ah !  it  is  just  as  well  you 
are  in  that  mood — ^for  his  sake  take  care  that  it  does  not 
change,"  he  said,  slowly. 

She  did  not  even  seem  to  hear ;  she  hid  the  papers  and 
portefeuille  in  her  dress,  and  hurried  toward  the  house. 

He  followed  closely  enough  to  see  her  meet  her  steward 
at  the  entrance  to  the  salons y  and  hear  her  say, — 

"  Pietro,  the  carriage — quick  !  Send  some  bread  and 
wine  to  my  room — don't  keep  me  waiting  an  instant ! " 

AVargrave  passed  on  through  the  grounds.  Outside  the 
gate  his  cabriolet  was  stationed.  He  got  in,  gave  the  order 
to  the  coachman  to  go  to  the  Villafranca  Station,  and  was 
driven  rapidly  away. 
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CEIAPTER  XIV. 


jRS.  MORRISON  returned  home  from 
the  f%te  inconsolable. 

"  We  are  disgraced ! "  sobbed  the 

little  woman.     "  Everybody  will  blanie 

us — they  will  say  we  urged  them  to 

go  to  that  dreadful  creature's  house. 

Oh,  I  thought  she  was  dead  long  ago 

— she  ought  to  have  been." 

The  colonel  was  ready  to  reiterate  her  words.     Hilda  had 

never  seen  him  so  shocked.     The  rapid  explanations  took 

place  when  the  three  first  reached  home — Hilda  sitting  by, 

white  and  silent. 

Then  Mrs.  Morrison  had  her  spasm,  and  was  put  to  bed, 
and  the  colonel  had  to  be  helped  into  her  room  and  laid  on 
a  sofa,  as  nothing  but  his  presence  could  induce  her  to 
remain  there. 

I'oward  night  his  attack  of  gout  became  so  much  more  vio 
lent  from  agitation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  olf  lo 
bed  in  his  turn,  and  Hilda  attended  him,  while  Walton 
watched  over  her  mistress. 

Walton  had  been  in  the  room  with  the  colonel  when  the 
others  came  back,  and  had  heard  the  whole  revelations,  (.)( 
course  the  instant  she  was  alone  with  her,  Mrs.  Morrison 
wished  to  go  over  the  entire  story  again.  She  had  already 
told  it  fifteen  ti)n:&. 
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"  Oh,  Walton,  Walton  !  the  horror  of  it — the  disgrace  \ 
I  fainted  dead  away." 

**Yes,  I  know,"  said  Walton.  "But  now.  Miss  Katey, 
my  dear,  when  a  thing  can't  be  cured  it  must  be  endured." 

"  I  declare,  Walton,  for  a  sensible  woman  you  do  some- 
times say  the  silliest  things  ! " 

"  1  daresay,  ma'am,"  returned  Walton  ;  *'  but  this  doesn't 
happen  to  be  one  of  them — that  I  say  and  certify." 

**  To  think  of  my  having  taken  Hilda  into  her  house — her 
very  house !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Walton,  dryly ;  "  a  body  would  rather  not 
have  done  it." 

"And  she  has  been  so  perfectly  fascinated  by  the  crea- 
ture !     Oh,  Walton,  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses  !  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  since  you  have  got  to  live  it  through  and 
get  over  it,"  said  Walton,  "  if  I  were  you,  I'd  begin  as  soon 
as  I  could." 

"  I  should  think  you  must  be  made  of  stone,  Walton  1 " 

"  It's  good  material  for  steady  wear,  ma'am,"  replied  Wal- 
ton. "Just  let  me  raise  you  up  and  settle  these  pillows  a  bit." 

"  Of  all  people,  that  we  should  have  met  her  !  As  if  the 
world  was  not  large  enough  for  us  to  avoid  her  ! " 

"  It's  round,"  said  Walton ;  "  and  if  folks  take  opposite 
directions,  they  must  meet." 

She  raised  her  mistress  as  she  might  have  done  a  child, 
patted  the  pillows  into  a  comfortable  shape,  laid  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison back,  smoothed  her  hair  away  from  her  face,  and  looked 
rather  as  if  she  would  like  to  carry  the  treatment  as  far  as 
she  might  have  done  in  the  case  of  a  child  in  years,  and  give 
her  a  good  shaking. 

"  I  had  a  repulsion  toward  her  from  the  first,  beautiful  as 
she  was.  Nobody  will  believe  it  now,  of  course — but  I  had  I " 
she  exclaimed,  after  lying  quiet  for  the  space  of  a  minute. 
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No  answer  from  Walton. 

*' Is  that  Hilda's  voice  in  the  corridor?  Do  let  me  see 
her  for  a  moment — just  a  moment ! "  pleaded  Mrs.  Mom- 
son,  piteously. 

Her  trembling  voice  and  agitated  face  warned  Walton  that 
another  cf'ise  was  imminent. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  beckoned  Hilda. 

"  She  insists  on  your  coming  in,  Miss  Hilda,"  she  whis- 
pered; "but  don't  stop  a  second  longer  than  you  can  help." 

Hilda  entered  the  room  and  went  up  to  the  bed,  saying 
softly, — 

"  Are  you  better,  mamma  ?  " 

**  I  shall  be  after  I  have  slept,"  she  answered,  smiling,  and 
touching  the  girl's  forehead  as  she  bent  forward  and  kissed 
her.  "  You  will  never  think  of  that  dreadful  woman  again, 
Hilda  ?    You  promise  me  ?  " 

"  1  don't  see  how  I  can  quite  promise  that,  mamma," 
Hilda  replied.     "  You  could  not  do  it  yourself." 

*<  No,  no  ;  but  oh,  I  am  so  frightened  when  I  think  that 
you  have  been  in  her  house  ! " 

"  I  do  not  imagine  that  she  has  contaminated  me," 
returned  Hilda,  with  a  slight  intonation  of  scorn  in  her 
voice.  **  1  think  we  ought  all  to  do  her  the  justice  to  re- 
member that  she  tried  her  best  to  keep  us  away." 

"  Hilda  I  "  cried  her  mother,  turning  still  paler,  and  rais- 
ing herself  suddenly  among  her  pillows,  "you  frighten  me  I 
It  would  be  ruin  to  you  for  life  so  much  as  to  let  that  woman 
approach  you  again." 

**  Just  let  us  put  her  out  of  our  minds  as  much  as  we  can. 
Of  course  I  would  do  anything  rather  than  meet  her,  though 
you  may  be  sure  she  would  not  no1:ice  us  in  any  way." 

**  You  can't  tell  what  she  might  do.     You  can't  tell," 

**She  will  have   no   opportunity  to  approach  us,"  said 
7* 
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Hilda,  struggling  to  keep  back  a  certain  impatience  she 
could  hear  in  her  own  voice.  "  Please,  mamma,  put  her 
completely  out  of  your  mind.  Papa  has  just  told  me  that  he 
never  wants  to  hear  her  name  mentioned  again." 

Mrs.  Morrison  began  to  cry  anew. 

Walton  had  been  busy  at  a  table  a  little  distance  off, 
arranging  the  bottles  and  vials.     She  came  up  now,  saying, — 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  you  really  must  not  talk  any 
more." 

Hilda  kissed  her  mother  and  hurried  away  utterly  de- 
jected and  disheartened. 

Her  troubles  had  all  come  upon  her  at  once,  and  so 
suddenly  that  she  was  fairly  confused  and  stunned. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Charles  Seaforth  had  left 
her  would  alone  have  been  enough  to  grieve  her  deeply — ^to 
have  hurt  and  given  him  pain,  however  Unavoidable  ;  but 
with  an  odd  inconsistency  'she  already  missed  him,  though 
she  knew  it  was  better  he  should  have  gone,  and  found 
a  relief  in  the  thought  that  she  should  not  be  tormented  by 
prayers  and  pleadings.     All  the  same  she  missed  him. 

Harder  to  endure  was  the  consciousness  which  that  con- 
versation with  Seaforth  had  forced  upon  her.  She  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  admit  to  herself  that  for  weeks  past  she  had 
been  living  in  a  dream — that  the  motive,  rather  than  the  ob- 
ject of  that  dream  had  held  himself  aloof  from  her  life,  save 
so  far  as  kindness  and  pleasant  attentions  were  concerned. 
Hilda  was  so  humiliated  and  frightened  at  this  thought  that 
she  dared  not  pursue  it. 

But  there  was  no  suffering  like  that  caused  by  Mr.  Bent- 
ley's  revelations.  Hilda  was  so  young  still,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  the  great  passion  of  her  heart — (I  use  the 
words  as  she  would  have  done  in  her  girlish  habit  of  exagger- 
ation)— should  be  friendship  for  a  woman. 
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Witli  most  girls  that  phase  comes  earlier,  very  soon  after 
they  enter  their  teens ;  but  Hilda,  as  fate  would  have  it,  had 
not  been  thrown  with  any  person  of  her  own  sex  until  meet- 
ing Madelaine  Jastram,  who  had  exercised  that  species  of 
fascination  over  her. 

Hilda  loved  her  mother  dearly — ^they  were  more  on  the 
terms  that  two  sisters  might  have  been  than  those  of  parent 
and  daughter.  Hilda  had  the  stronger  will  and  the  better 
judgment,  young  as  she  was,  and  Mrs.  Morrison  rather  de- 
manded than  offered  support.  Hilda  was  more  clear-sighted 
than  was  perhaps  well  for  her  age,  she  saw  her  mother's 
weaknesses  very  plainly — her  love  of  adulation — her  coquet- 
tish impulses — her  clinging  to  childish  moods  and  caprices. 

At  the  same  time,  Hilda  did  justice  to  the  better  side  of 
her  mother's  character — ^her  genuine  love  and  respect  for 
her  husband,  and  her  honest  desire  to  overcome  her  faults, 
though  she  had  neither  strength  of  will  nor  intellect  to  make 
much  headway.  She  was  a  charming  little  body,  pretty  as  a 
picture  and  graceful  as  a  fairy,  always  ready  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  amusement,  and  what  was  odd  for  a  woman 
Hearing  forty-— still  so  youthful-looking  that  she  was  exceed- 
ingly attractive  to  men. 

The  Colonel  and  Hilda  had  been  always  on  the  most  lov- 
ing and  intimate  terms.  Her  father  was  Hilda's  beau  ideal 
of  masculine  perfection ;  but  these  last  days  had  brought  her 
great  pain  where  he  was  concerned.  She  had  perceived  a 
certain  hardness  and  estrangement,  which  forced  her  to  real- 
ize that  the  time  might  come,  when,  if  she  made  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  will,  this  estrangement  on  his  part  might  last  fot 
life. 

But  just  now  all  other  sentiments  and  fears  were  held  in 
abeyance  by  her  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the  woman  who 
had  this  day  suffered  a  blow  so  cruel,  an  exposure  and  morti- 
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fication  (Hilda  was  so  thoroughly  feminine  that  perhaps  this 
part  of  the  misery  struck  her  most)  so  unparalleled  in  its 
bitterness. 

Probably  no  power  on  earth  could  have  convinced  Hilda 
that  Madame  Jastram  was  guilty  of  the  sins  laid  to  her  charge ; 
but  even  had  she  believed,  her  sympathy  for  the  woman 
would  have  been  stronger  than  her  horror  of  the  crimes. 
As  it  was,  she  could  not  have  told  clearly  of  what  the  lady 
stood  accused.  Her  whole  soul  had  so  gone  forth  in  tender- 
ness and  pity  for  the  creature  as  she  stood  with  that  look  of 
unutterable  horror  frozen  upon  her  face,  that  even  Mr.  Bent 
ley*s  clear,  pitiless  voice,  and  sterner,  more  pitiless  words, 
had  failed  to  bring  other  than  a  vague  comprehension  to  her 
mind  that  Madelaine  Jastram  was  banned,  doomed,  of  all 
women  the  most  wronged,  either  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances or  the  sins  of  others.  But  guilty,  no  !  Had  Hilda 
tried  to  believe,  her  soul  would  have  refused  to  give  credence 
to  the  facts. 

She  had  always  been  much  attached  to  Mr.  Bentley,  but 
felt  to-night  a  strong,  unreasoning  bitterness  towards  him  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  a  certain  resentment  against  both 
father  and  mother  for  the  vindictive  anger  with  which  the 
colonel  had  spoken,  and  the  misery  and  fright  by  which  Mrs. 
Morrison  had  allowed  herself  to  be  so  completely  overcome. 

Never  in  her  whole  innocent  life  had  any  feeling  shaken 
her  so  deeply  as  the  grief  and  indignation  which  moved  her 
this  day. 

When  her  mother  fainted,  almost  before  Mr.  Bentley*s  terri 
ble  revelations  ended,  Hilda  had  been  forced  to  follow  those 
who  carried  Mrs.  Morrison  out.  She  remained  beside  her 
in  the  room  to  which  she  had  been  borne — quietly  applied 
such  remedies  as  Pietro  and  the  Egyptian  brought.  The  doors 
were  open ;    she  could  lo(^  across  the  corridor  into  thr 
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apartment  where  Madelaine  Jastram  stood ;  she  could  see 
her  distinctly  standing  there  as  if  turned  to  stone ;  she  could 
see,  too,  the  guests  as  they  turned  away — could  catch  their 
broken  conversation,  their  exclamations  of  anger  and  dis- 
gust. 

It  was  their  cowardice  which  moved  her  most ;  their  flee- 
ing as  if  the  beautiful  creature  had  been  pronounced  plague- 
stricken,  each  man  and  woman  rushing  away,  regardless  ex- 
cept of  personal  danger,  leaving  the  sufferer  to  die  in  solitude. 
How  could  they  look  in  her  face  and  believe  her  guilty  ? 
But  guilty  or  not,  after  having,  against  her  will,  forced  their 
way  into  her  house,  how  could  they  thus  insult  her  helpless- 
iiess!  She  was  alone — hunted,  forsaken — they  a  litttle 
world  in  themselves.  Separately,  no  one  could  have  done 
anything ;  jointly,  they  might,  at  least,  have  given  to  their 
departure  a  semblance  of  decency  and  humanity. 

Then  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Hilda's  soul  was  in  revolt 
gainst  society — its  meanness,  its  treachery,  its  selfishness. 

Twice  she  would  have  rushed  forward,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  and  stood  beside  the  woman  in  her  awful  soli- 
*^de,  had  not  Mr.  Bentley  forcibly  held  her  back.  She 
uttered  passionate  words  of  reproach,  to  which  he  paid  no 
attention,  saying  only, — 

**You  are  a  child,  and  your  duty  is  to  obey.  In  your 
father's  name  I  command  you  not  to  stir." 

She  had  already  gone  over  and  over  the  scene  since  she 
Jeft  the  house.  One  thing  she  remembered — Julian  Las- 
celles  had  departed  before  the  catastrophe  occurred. .  She 
recollected  hearing  some  person  mention  his  disappearance 
when  the  guests  were  leaving  the  refreshment-room. 

**  Had  he  only  been  there,"  she  reflected,  **  he  would  not 
have  been  so  miserable  a  coward — I  know  he  would  not." 
Probably  she  could  not  have  told  what  she  would  have 
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expected  him  to  do  had  he  remained — scarcely  to  attack  the 
crowd  single-handed,  but  she  had  a  vague,  wild  idea  that  he 
would  have  discovered  some  means  of  stemming  the  current 
— would  at  least  have  lifted  his  voice  in  the  accused 
woman's  defence,  and  found  burning  words  which  might  have 
shamed  the  poltroons  into  a  show  of  decency. 

Very  much  the  same  train  of  reflection  was  still  in  her 
mind  as  she  and  her  father's  guest  met  on  the  terrace  amid 
the  pleasant  gloom  of  the  early  evening,  and  she  strove  to 
avoid  him. 

One  of  those  sudden  inspirations  which  had  so  often  done 
him  good  service  in  his  famous  career  as  barrister,  and  later 
as  politician,  moved  him  to  speak  frankly  to  her. 

"Hilda!"  he  said 

*'Yes!" 

"All  your  life,  Hilda,"  he  said,  more  gently  than  one 
would  have  believed  his  voice,  ordinarily  so  abrupt  and 
stern,  could  have  spoken,  "you  and  I  have  been  great 
friends,  i  am  growing  an  old  man.  I  have  no  children, 
few  ties  of  any  kind.  I  have  always  looked  forward  to  your 
loving  me  still,  and  in  a  measure  filling  up  the  solitary 
existence  which  an  elderly  man  like  me  must  lead." 

A  few  tears  rolled  one  after  another  down  Hilda's  cheeks, 
but  she  did  not  speak. 

"You  are  angry  with  me — estranged  from  me — because 
my  duty  and  my  conscience  forced  me  to  expose  a  guilty 
woman." 

"You  needn't  have  done  it  in  that  harsh  way  !  "  cried 
Hilda,  \\ith  a  passion  no  creature  had  ever  seen  her  exhibit 
— which  she  herself  was  ignorant  that  her  nature  held. 
"  You  need  not  in  her  house,  before  the  whole  world  !  We 
were  all  there  against  her  will.  It  was  my  fault — ^papa's — 
everybody's  1     You  might  hjtve  waited.     When  we  were 
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gone  you  might  have  warned  her.     No,  you  need  not  have 
been  so  cruel.     I  can  never  forget  it  I  " 

"  See,"  he  said  calmly,  "  you  think  me  cruel.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  circumstances,  you  have  faith  in  her  ;  yet  you 
do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  your  old  friend,  whom  you  have 
at  least  found  hitherto  just  and  patient." 

"  I  can't  argue,"  cried  Hilda,  "  I  tell  you  I  would  rather 
have  suffered  anything  personally  than  have  had  that 
happen." 

**  My  child,  men  are  obliged  in  any  and  every  way  to 
defend  themselves  against  bandits  and  outlaws,  the  same  as 
they  are  against  venomous  reptiles  and  beasts  of  prey." 

"  She  lives  alone — she  avoids  the  whole  world.  I  tell  you 
we  all  forced  ourselves  upon  her  !  " 

**  Hilda,  J  did  not  begin  with  any  intention  of  convincing 
you.  There  are  many  things  in  that  woman's  history  which 
I  could  not  tell  you.  I  only  wanted  to  make  you  under 
stand  that  you  do  a  wicked  thing,  when  from  the  sheer 
impulse  of  an  undisciplined  heart,  you,  in  your  ignorance, 
accuse  those  whom  you  have  always  found  just  and  kind  of 
harshness  and  cruelty." 

HildVs  head  drooped  ;  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
stood  waiting  for  him  to  continue. 

**  What  I  did  to-day  I  would  do  again ;  I  could  not  die 
peacefully  in  my  bed  if  I  had  so  failed  in  my  duty.  Let 
that  woman  hold  herself  aloof  from  all  the  world,  and  I  ^ill 
never  molest  her,  but,  now  that  I  know  she  is  still  alive, 
whenever  she  attempts  to  break  through  the  ban  righteously 
pronounced  upon  her  I  will  do  my  best  to  foil  her  arts." 

**  What  arts  had  she  used  ?  I  tell  you  she  avoided 
people ^" 

*'•  And  yet  was  managing  to  make  herself  more  and  more 
known  and  taUced  about  each  day.     Her  charities,  her  kind 
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ness,  they  all  held  some  deep  plot,  even  to  her  pretended 
reluctance  to  visit  or  receive  guests,  and  her  forcing  your 
mother  to  accept  the  position  she  took  yesterday  in  that 
house.** 

"It  is  done,  and  there  is  an  end  ! "  cried  Hilda,  " I 
shall  never  see  her  again  !  I  knew,  before  you — ^you  told 
the  story,  this  day  was  the  last  time  we  were  to  meet.** 

"  You  knew  it  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

"  Because  she  told  me  with  her  own  lips ;  she  told  me  she 
could  have  no  friends,  no  acquaintances,  least  of  all,  me.** 

"  Least  of  all  you  ?  '* 

**  Yes  ;  not  from  any  personal  reason — she  could  like  me, 
she  said  ;  but  least  of  all,  me,  or  any  other  young  girl  like 
me,  because  her  life  was  something  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  some  time  to  be  forced  to  admit  that  I  had 
known  her  might  do  me  harm.** 

Mr.  Bentley  sat  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand ;  his  breath 
came  quick  and  heavily. 

"Was  that  the  talk  of  a  designing  woman?"  continued 
Hilda,  with  this  new  energy  which  had  so  suddenly  devel- 
oped itself  in  her  nature.  "  Was  that  using  art  and  craft  ? 
She  knew  I  had  never  been  so  attracted  toward  any  person 
in  my  life ;  I  told  her  so.  I  told  her  I  would  give  the  world 
to  be  considered  worthy  to  be  cared  for  by  her.** 

"  My  God  !  "  she  heard  him  mutter. 

"  I  did,  and  that  was  the  answer  she  made  me  !  Did  it 
look  as  if  she  wished  to  entrap  me  or  anybody  into  an  inti- 
macy, an  acquaintanceship  even  ?  Why,  she  begged  ms  to 
do  what  I  could  to  persuade  people  to  let  her  alone ;  she 
had  2.  little  rest  here,  she  said,  and  if  they  did  not  leave  her 
to  herself  she  must  flee,  and  she  was  tired,  tired.  Why 
could  you  not  have  left  her  in  peace  ?  Oh,  guilty  or  nolj 
she  has  suffered  enough — let  her  alone  I  ** 
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My  God!"  he  repeated,  turning  his  face  toward  her,  so 
pale  and  agitated  that  he  looked  ten  years  older  than  usual. 
"  Don't  ever  repeat  a  word  of  this  to  any  human  being,  not 
even  to  your  father !  Hilda,  much  as  I  love  you,  I  declare 
I  would  almost  rather  have  heard  that  you  were  dead  than  in 
any  way  exposed  to  that  woman's  influence." 

"  What  has  she  done  ?     What '* 

"  Child,  child,  be  still !     You  heard  to-day " 

*^  I  do  not  understand,  it  was  all  so  vague.*' 

**  It  is  not  a  story  for  you  to  hear,"  he  said,  after  an  in- 
stant's silence ;  "  not  fit  for  you " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Hilda,  impatiently,  "  I  cannot  be  kept 
wrapped  in  cotton  all  my  life  I  I  am  not  a  baby,  I  am  a 
woman  !  You  can't  tell,  I  can't  tell,  maybe  sometime  I  shall 
be  called  wicked  myself.  At  least  let  me  always  be  able  to 
remember  that  I  was  not  hard  upon  those  who  had  erred  and 
suffered  for  their  sins." 

**  Hilda  !  Hilda ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  stop ;  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying.  I  believe  it  would  kill  the  colonel  if 
he  were  to  hear  you  say  what  I  have  just  heard." 

Even  in  her  excitement  she  felt  a  little  frightened  at  her 
own  words  when  his  answer  made  her  realize  what  they  had 
been. 

**  I  suppose  I  x)ught  to  be  ashamed,"  she  said  \  "  somehow 
I  cannot  be.     I  never  felt  so  strongly  in  my  life." 

"When  you  are  older,"  returned  Mr.  Bentley,  severely^ 
"  no  one  can  hinder  you  forming  opinions  and  acting  upon 
them,  even  being  a  wicked  woman,  if  you  Will  it.  At  pres- 
ent }  ou  have  one  plain,  clear  duty — to  obey  your  parents, 
and  neither  in  act  nor  word  to  go  contrary  to  their  wishes." 

**  I  would  not  annoy  or  trouble  either  of  them  for  the 
world,"  she  cried ;  <*  I  am  sure  you  know  that — you  must 
know  it." 
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"  That's  my  good  child,"  he  said,  in  a  softened  voice.  "  I 
want  you  also  to  try  and  believe  that  what  I  did  was  onl) 
done  because  1  knew  it  to  be  right.  What  I  felt  when  I  saw 
yOu  standing  in  that  room  you  will  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand.    My  one  thought  was  to  save  you — to  snatch  you 

awav " 

,    He  paused  abruptly,  and,  after  a  brief  silence,  continued, 
in  his  grave  tone, — 

"It  is  better  to  leave  the  subject  now ;  do  not  bring  it  up 
again.  Forget,  if  you  can;  at  least  let  your  father  and 
mother  see  that  you  are  trying  to  forget.  That  woman's 
name  is  not  one  to  be  mentioned  by  your  lips.  Good -night, 
my  child !  *' 

As  Hilda  was  passing  through  the  upper  hall  to  her  cham- 
ber, she  saw  the  door  of  her  mother's  dressing-room  ajar. 
Walton  was  seated  in  the  easy-chair  by  the  table ;  a  book 
lay  before  her,  but  she  had  fallen  fast  asleep.  Hilda  knew 
that  she  had  been  up  most  of  the  previous  night  with  the 
colonel,  and  would  gladly  have  taken  her  place  ;  but  to  pro- 
pose it  would  be  an  offence,  so  at  last  she  thought  she  would 
sit  down  and  wait  till  Walton  woke,  as  she  felt  in  no  mood 
to  go  to  bed. 

•She  crossed  the  floor  softly  and  peeped  into  the  apartment 
beyond.  Mrs.  Morrison  was  slumbering  soundly.  Hilda 
went  back  to  the  easy-chair,  took  a  cushion  from  the  sofa, 
and  slipped  it  behind  Walton  to  make  her  position  more 
comfortable — afraid  of  a  lecture  if  Walton  unluckily  should 
wake  and  discover  the  liberty  she  was  taking.  She  suc- 
ceeded without  disturbing  the  good  old  soul's  rest.  As  she 
pushed  the  shaded  lamp  a  little  further  away,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  book  which  lay  beside  it ;  she  caught  a  name- 
Adelaide  Mandeville. 

It  was  a  rather  bulky  volume,  but  Hilda  managed  to  raise 
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it  without  making  a  noise,  went  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  seated  herself  on  an  ottoman,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine the  book.  It  was  a  collection  of  Causes  celebres^  or, 
more  correctly,  a  series  of  biographies  of  men  and  women 
who,  from  their  previous  position  or  the  magnitude  of  their 
crimes,  were  likely  to  have  the  details  of  their  lives  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  curious. 

It  was  a  book  that  Hilda  knew  she  ought  not  to  touch — 
one  from  which  she  would  have  shrunk  at  another  time ;  but 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  know  the  secret  con- 
cerning the  woman  who  had  so  completely  charmed  her  :  she 
must  and  would.  She  turned  to  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
sk#tch  whose  details  I  shall  give  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Adelaide  Jefferson  was  the  daughter  of  an  American,  well 
known  in  his  day  as  a  diplomatist  of  unusual  talent.  He  had 
marned  a  Swedish  lady  famous  for  her  beauty.  Their  child 
was  born  at  Stockholm,  while  he  was  minister  there.  From 
thence  he  was  appointed  to  St.  Petersburg,  then  to  Madrid. 
Even  as  a  little  child  Adelaide  was  remarkable  for  her  loveli- 
ness and  her  varied  talents ;  and  the  wandering  life  they  led 
while  she  was  young  made  the  different  European  languages 
so  familiar  to  her,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
decide  which  was  her  native  tongue. 

Mr.  Jefferson  died.  His  widow  paid  a  visit  to  America 
to  arrange  certain  business  affairs,  then  returned  to  Europe, 
living  sometimes  in  one  continental  town,  sometimes  in 
another.  She  was  a  woman  of  talent,  artful,  unscrupulous  \ 
accused  of  being  a  secret  emissary  of  the  Russian  court ; 
yet  always  managing  to  keep  a  certain  position. 

At  sixteen  she  married  her  daughter  to  Edward  Mande- 
ville,  the  presumptive  heir  to  a.  good  title — a  man  almost 
forty.  He  was  ambassador  at  Vienna.  A  child  was  born 
of  the  ur.ion.     After  that — (Adelaide  was  only  eighteen) — 
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her  husband  took  her  to  England.  They  led  a  rather  retii 
life  for  a  few  months,  though  the  young  wife's  wonder 
beauty  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  it  was  the  fashi 
to  make  pilgrimages  into  Yorkshire  in  the  hope  of  getti 
a  glimpse  of  her. 

She  ran  away  with  Sir  Arthur  Bellingham  during  a  bi 
absence  of  her  husband,  a  man  wh6m  she  was  suppos 
scarcely  to  have  known — had  met  only  a  few  times 
Vienna.  Thefy  fled  in  Sir  Arthur's  yacht ;  it  was  driven  c 
of  its  course  by  a  heavy  storm.  When  they  reached  Ostei 
Mr.  Mandeville  was  already  there ;  a  duel  followed  witl 
an  hour.  Sir  Arthur  was  killed  ;  Mr.  Mandeville  receivec 
wound,  which,  at  the  time,  was  reported  not  to  be  dang 
ous.  He  went  back  to  England,  and  commenced  proce< 
ings  for  a  divorce.  Adelaidb  followed ;  was  said  to  ha 
concealed  herself  in  the  house  as  a  maid-servant  for  the  p 
pose  of  stealing  her  child  ;  and  was  suspected  of  an  atten 
to  poison  both  her  sister-in-law  and  husband  in  order  to  \ 
an  end  to  the  proceedings  for  the  divorce. 

The  trial  came  on.     She  did  not  appear.     The  case  v\ 
a  brief  one — the  evidence  overwhelming.     Even  the  story 
the  suspected  poisoning  came  out,  and  in  her  attempt 
leave  the  town  in  which  she  had  been  stopping  she  w 
assailed  and  hooted  by  an  infuriated  crowd. 

Mr.  Mandeville  took  his  sister  and  child,  and  sailed  1 
Greece. 

First,  news  came  of  his  sister's  death — then  the  child  di 
— then  Mandeville  succumbed  to  his  wound,  dying  quite  si 
denly. 

Adelaide  was  seen  at  Brussels — was  recognized,  and  h 
to  flee.  On  several  occasions  a  similar  retribution  overto 
her.  She  was  known  to  have  gone  to  Sweden,  then  all  tra 
of  her  was  lost  for  several  years. 
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At  last  the  papers  once  more  rang  with  her  name,  but  it 
was  to  report  her  death.  She  had  perished  during  an 
earthquake — somewhere  in  South  America. 

Hilda  read  the  whole.  She  could  not  resist  the  terrible 
fascination  which  the  dismal  story  possessed  for  her. 

Suddenly  she  felt  somebody  twitch  her  arm.  She  lookeJ 
up.  Walton  was  bending  over  her  with  a  terrified,  angry 
face. 

"How  dared  you  touch  that  book  ?  "  she  whispered. 
Hilda  pointed  warningly  towards  her  mothei's  chamber. 
Walton  hurried  across  the  room,  and  softly  closed  the  door. 
"How  could  you  do  it  ?  "  groaned  Walton  as  she  retiurned^ 
"  I  could  not  help  it — I  saw  her  name." 

**  I  believe  the  colonel  would  kill  mel"  Walton  groaned 

again. 

"I  shall  never  tell  any  one." 

Walton  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot.     Hilda  had  never 
seen  her  so  moved. 

"  To  think  of  my  being  such  a  fool ! "  she  gasped.  **  1 
found  that  book  several  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  putting 
some  boxes  of  old  papers  to  rights.  I  must  needs  go  and 
^unt  it  out  to-night,  of  all  others." 
"  There  is  no  harm  done,"  said  Hilda  consolingly. 
"  No  harm  !  I  tell  you  the  colonel  would  almost  turn 
nie  out  of  the  house.     He  would  never  forgive  it." 

Hilda  soothed  her  as  best  she  could.  Walton  would  not 
/.ear  of  going  to  bed,  so  Hilda  arranged  a  sofa  comfortably 
for  her,  persuaded  her  to  lie  down,  and  went  away  to  hei 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

REDEEMING   HER  PLEDGE. 

3HE  Monaco  gajning- tables  are  not  in 
the  town  itself,  but  established  on  a 
hill  beyond,  distant  five  or  six  minutes 
by  rail,  and  having  a  sepai;ate  station 
called  Monte  Carlo. 

On  leaving  the  train  you  mount  a 

steep  ascent — a  sort  of  staircase  built 

along  the  side  of  the  cliff — pass  through 

the  gardens,  on  by  the  miniature  theatre,  and  come  out  into 

an  open  space, — in  front  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  behind  the  cafi,  . 

to  the  left  the  castni?. 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  or  more  animated  than  the 
scene,  though  it  reminds  one  so  much  of  some  charming 
stage  effect,  that  one  almost  expects  to  hear  the  prompter's 
whistle  sound,  and  see  the  whole  vanish. 

Turning  your  back  on  the  square,  and  going  out  upon  the 
terrace,  you  find  yourself  overlooking  the  sea.  On  a  moon- 
light evening  it  is  like  gazing  away  into  Paradise  to  stand 
there  and  watch  the  radiant  sweep  of  waters — you  forget 
that  Pandemonium  lies  close  behind. 

IE  was  not  much  after  eight  o'clock  when  Madelaine  Jas- 
tram  entered  the  casino.  Bolton  Wargrave  met  her  on  the 
steps.  He  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  but  motioned  her  to 
follow,  and  walked  on  in  advance. 

From  the  concert-room,  which  fronts  on  the  wide  corridor, 
floated  the  strains  of  one  of  Strauss'  bewildering  waltzes 
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Dulled  and  preoccupied  as  she  was,  the  melody  brought 
back  to  Madelaine  Jastram's  mind  the  recollection  of  ner 
first  ball,  when  she  had  been  acknowledged  the  beauty  of 
the  stateliest  court  in  Europe,  and  Marie  Theresa's  imperial 
descendant  had  been  the  foremost  of  her  admirers  on  that 
opening  night  of  her  intoxicating  triumphs,  so  absolute  and 
so  brief. 

Those  memories  seemed  to  belong  to  another  life — to 
have  been  the  experiences  of  a  past  which  appertained  to 
another  world,  of  which  she  had  scarcely  thought  for  years  ; 
but  they  came  up  so  vividly  now  that  for  an  instant  she 
could  fairly  see  the  sweep  of  the  royal  ballroom,  distinguish 
the  faces  which  had  surrounded  her,  hear  words  that  had 
been  uttered,  and  catch  the  sound  of  her  own  girlish  voice 
in  response. 

All  the  while  she  was  walking  steadily  on  through  the 
corridor,  in  Bolton  Wargrave's  wake,  conscious  of  thinking 
that  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  horrible  exigencies  of 
her  fate  that  he  should  be  the  demon  who  guided  her  into 
this  present  hell. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  gaming-saloons  he  stopped  to 
exhibit  his  card  of  admission  to  the  usher  standing  there. 
Madelaine  mechanically  stopped,  too.  She  could  hear  the 
music  still ;  still  it  carried  her  back  on  its  melodious  flow  to 
that  far-off  night,  and  through  the  confusion  of  her  mind 
memory  after  memory  shone  out,  ill-matched  and  unsuited 
to  her  condition  as  jewels  laid  upon  a  pall. 

Once  more  she  saw  Wargrave  make  her  a  sign  to  advance. 
She  obeyed.  They  passed  through  the  first  of  the  rooms, 
and  entered  the  long  apartment  beyond,  filled  with  an  eager 
crowd,  but  where,  in  spite  of  the  numbers,  the  stillness  was 
so  complete  that  the  plaintive  murmur  of  the  sea  surging  up 
through  the  open  windows  could  distinctly  be  heard,  so  sad 
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and  mournful,  that  one  might  have  fancied  it  the  echo  oi 
spirit-voices  grieving  over  the  folly  and  weaknesses  of  human 
kind. 

Still  mechanically  following  Wargrave,  Madelaine  found 
herself  standing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  second  roulette- 
table.  Some  man  was  just  leaving  his  seat  at  the  side  of  the 
croupier. 

Wargrave  drew  the  chair  toward  her  ;  she  sat  down.  Not 
a  word  had  been  exchanged  between  them  since  he  met  her 
on  the  steps  of  the  casino ;  not  a  word  was  exchanged  now. 

As  she  seated  herself  and  drew  the  chair  close  to  the 
table,  Wargrave  stepped  aside,  though  keeping  his  station 
sufficiently  close  to  watch  her  movements. 

Madelaine  was  dressed  in  black ;  a  veil  of  embroidered 
lace  fell  over  her  face.  She  pushed  it  partially  asi^  as  she 
took  her  seat.  Her  features  were  still  concealel^  though 
perfectly  recognizable  if  one  looked  closely. 

She  remained  for  a  few  seconds  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
absently  gazing  down  the  length  of  the  board.  She  was 
not  thinking  of  the  crowd — not  remembering  how  many 
curious  eyes  of  recognition  might  be  upon  her.  She  felt  dead 
and  cold,  yet  as  if  some  new  crisis  in  her  evil  destiny  were 
close  upon  her. 

All  the  tables  were  full ;  a  throng  stood  three  and  foui 
deep  about  each  table.  Everybody  plays  at  Monaco.  I 
remember  that  formerly  at  Baden  and  Homburg  people 
governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  conventional  life  (I  mean 
those  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race)  were  a  little  shy  ; 
but  at  Monaco  nobody  seems  ashamed  and  everybody  plays, 
from  grey-haired  veterans  to  the  youngest  debutante  of  the 
season.     Utter  recklessness  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Madelaine  sat  still,  watching;  at  first  automatically, 
almost  wondering  why  she  was  there.     She  was  well  enough 
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acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  game — they  are  not  difficult 
to  learn  or  remember.  One  of  the  ushers,  at  a  whispered 
order  from  Wargrave,  i)laced  before  her  a  card  marked  with 
die  colors  and  numbers,  and  a  huge  pin  sticking  in  its  top. 
'J'his  was  to  enable  her  to  follow  the  chances  of  the  game  for 
a  while  before  playing,  if  she  felt  so  inclined. 

But  so  far  as  Wargrave  could  perceive,  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on.  Her  eyes  had  a  wandering,  far- 
off  look,  as  if  her  soul  had  strayed  leagues  away  from  the 
spot,  and  she  were  straining  her  physical  vision  to  catch 
sight  of  it. 

Presently  she  took  two  thousand-franc  notes  from  the 
pocket-book  Wargrave  had  given  her.  She  laid  them  by  the 
croupier^  at  whose  side  she  sat.  Without  a  word  the  man, 
by  means  of  his  long  wooden  rake,  pushed  them  to  the 
croupiir  who  sat  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  before  whom  lay 
the  piles  of  coin  and  paper,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  set  the 
ball  in  motion  which  decided  success  or  failure  for  the 
players.  He  counted  out  the  gold,  and  in  a  moment  the 
little  heap  of  Louis  d'ors  was  close  by  her  hand. 

A  sudden  excitement  became  perceptible  in  the  room,  but 
no  noise.  The  unfortunate  guilty  of  such  indiscretion  would 
have  been  instantly  expelled,  had  he  been  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  himself. 

A  denser  throng  collected  about  the  table  where  Made- 
laine  sat.  An  Englishwoman  seated  next  her,  after  over- 
hearing certain  whispers  among  the  people  standing  near, 
rose  from  her  chair  with  one  awful  glance,  which  was  totally 
lost  upon  its  recipient.  Some  eager  bystander  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  Madame  Jastram  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  her  neighbor  had  changed  in  sex  and 
country. 

Quick  whispers  circled  from  lip  to  lip,  but  she  did  not 
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observe  that,  either.  Her  own  name  was  muttered  among 
the  lookers-on,  but  she  was  unconscious  of  it 

A  party  of  Englishmen — the  famous  Fumis  among  them— 
were  laying  bets  as  to  whether  it  really  was  Madame 
Jastram. 

One  insolent  P'renchraan  pushed  his  way  so  close  to  hei 
chair  that  his  coat-sleeve  fairly  brushed  her  dress,  but  he  fell 
no  inclination  to  keep  his  stand  after  a  gesture  from  War- 
grave  had  warned  him  that,  whoever  the  lady  might  be,  she 
was  some  person  whom  that  gentleman  did  not  intend  to 
have  annoyed. 

The  son  of  Gaul  tried  to  hold  his  own  for  an  instant,  but 
his  eyes  speedily  fell  under  the  menacing  glance  which  met 
hi&v  he  knew  Wargrave  too  well  by  reputation  to  desire  any 
oB^eement,  and  slunk  away. 

Fumis  and  Fumis' s  companions  were  drawing  closer  to 
the  table,  not  meaninawT|e  impertinent,  but  anxious  to 
decide  their  wager.  lAth^  excitement  they  spoke  more 
loudly  among  themselvesUian  they  were  aware.  Several  of 
the  players  looked  round  in  an  annoyed  way,  and  a  warning 
hush  was  uttered  by  the  nearest  uslME 

Wargrave  stepped  back  a  few  paces  from  the  table,  and, 
with  a  pleasant  smile  of  greeting,  laid  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  the  loudest  among 
the  speakers  and  had  mentioned  Madelaine  JastranVs 
name.  ^■ 

"  Northcote,"  whispered  Wargrave,  "  I  ^^aitt  to  pay  you 
u 7  share  of  yesterday's  expedition." 

**  You  are  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry,"  returned  the  youthful 
Englishman,  who  aspired  to  the  doubtful  reputation  of  being 
*fast,*  and  was  therefore  flattered  by  Wargrave' s  friendly 
notice.     "What  does  it  matter?" 

**  Because  I  must  pay  my  debt  before  I  do  you  the  honor 
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of  shooting  you,"  continued  Wargrave,  in  the  same  mild 
whisper,  the  pleasant  smile  still  on  his  lips  ;  "  and,  if  you  do 
not  stop  talking  of  that  lady,  I  mean  to  blow  your  brains 
out  at  precisely  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  announcement  from  the  deadliest 
shot  in  Eiu*ope ;  the  very  composure  of  his  manner  anc* 
voice  gave  it  added  weight. 

"  I  didn't  mean  anything,"  Northcote  answered,  speaking 
more  rapidly,  probably,  than  he  had  done  in  five  years. 
The  young  man  was  by  no  means  a  coward  ;  but  really  to 
meet  Wargrave  in  a  duel  would  be  about  as  mad  as  to  com- 
mit suicide  '     "  Upon  my  soul,  I  didn't  think  !  " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  laughed  Wargrave,  "  nobody  ever  ac- 
cused you  of  either  weakness."  ^^ 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  "  exclaimed  Furnis  bustling  up  ;  "  you  kncn^ 
everybody,  Wargrave  !     Help  us  to  decide  our  bet  1     Isn't 
that  Madame  Jastram  ?  "  «»Tk 

*'*'  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  la^jjg^cquaintance,  so  I  am 
unable  to  aid  you,"  returned  Wargrave,  coolly.  "  Do  you 
mean  the  one  in  black  ¥|Ader  ?  I've  not  seen  her  face,  but 
I  supposed  it  was  Mrs.  wSnis,  until  I  saw  you  trying  to  get 
near  her,  then  I  knew,  of  course,%  could  not  be  she." 

Furnis's  friends  received  this  with  laughter,  and  that 
gentleman  tried  to  cover  a  slight  confusion  by  joining  in  the 
m^jonient. 

^^ou  will  all  be  turned  out,  if  you  make  so  much  noise," 
said  Northcote,  as  he  passed  down  the  table. 

There  was  a  silence ;  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  chink 
of  the  gold  in  the  gamblers'  fingers  and  the  hoarse  voice  of 
the  croupier  muttering — for,  in  spite  of  what  novelists  say, 
1  never  heard  one  speak  loudly — 

*'  Make  your  play,  gentlemen  ! " 

Furnis  followed  Northcote,  and  the  rest  went  in  l.i?  wake, 
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quite  ready  to  find  some  other  way  of  deciding  their  wagei 
than  by  watching  the  lady  concerned,  since  it  was  evident 
that  Wargrave  made  watching  her  a  personal  matter. 

Madelaine  Jastram  still  sat  mechanically  regarding  the 
course  of  the  game,  her  mind  yet  so  oppressed  by  those  long- 
forgotten  memories  which  the  nmsic  had  roused,  that  sht 
ahnost  forgot  why  she  was  seated  at  the  board. 

Again  the  weary  voice  was  heard, — 

^^  Faites  vos  jeuxy  messieurs  P^ 

Madelaine  pushed  a  pile  of  gold  toward  the  croupier^  by 
whom  she  sat,  and  said, — 

*'*'  Sur  les  six  premiers^* — (on  the  first  six.) 

The  man,  by  means  of  his  wooden  rake,  slid  the  Napo- 
leons on  to  his  associate,  who  sat  at  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  the  latter  placed  them  in  the  position  she  had  named. 

The  little  ball  buzzed  angrily  round  and  round ;  the  crou 
pier  droned, — 

"  Twenty-one — ImpaW'^PasseJ* 

Madelaine' s  gold  was  swept  away. 

Again  the  order  was  given  for  the  stakes  to  be  put  down. 

Madelaine  played  heavily,  and  lost. 

The  next  time  she  pushed  a  stake  upon  the  red ;  it  would 
be  a  simple  doubling  in  case  of  success.  Again  she  lost. 
She  threw  upon  certain  numbers  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
four  ;  but  the  same  evil  chance  pursued  her. 

The  two  thousand  francs  were  gone.  She  pushed  two 
other  bank-notes  of  the  same  amounts  toward  the  croupier^ 
and  received  gold  therefor.  She  sat  for  a  few  moments 
waiting.  Wargrave  had  resumed  his  station  behind  her  chair ; 
but  his  face  betrayed  no  emotion  whatever. 

Again  Madelaine  played  and  lost ;  again  and  again  ;  los 
ing  always. 

There  only  remained  a  couple  more  notes  in  the  pocket- 
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book  —each  for  a  thousand  francs.  She  exchanged  these  for 
I^ouis  d*ors.  While  waiting  she  moved  impatiently  in  her 
seat,  like  a  person  oppressed  by  the  neighborhood  of  some 
repulsive  object,  whose  presence ^he  felt  without  seeing. 

Wargrave  walked  away,  and  seated  himself  on  one  of  the 
sofas  ranged  against  the  wall.  There  was  a  fresh  crowd  about 
Madelaine  now ;  she  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  that  any 
eyes  were  upon  her — was  so,  in  fact. 

She  played  again,  and  won.  Having  placed  her  stakes 
only  between  two  numbers,  she  had  almost  retrieved  her 
losses  at  a  single  tlirow. 

It  would  be  useless  to  follow  her  through  the  game.  She 
began  playing  at  half-past  eight ;  an  hour  after,  she  had  won 
sixty  thousand  francs  and  lost  the  whole  in  rapid  succession. 
Wargrave  came  back  just  in  time  to  see  that.  He  was  care- 
ful not  to  approach  her  chair,  though  he  stationed  himself 
where  he  could  watch  her. 

''  I  play  on  zero  and  the  two  first  numbers,"  he  heard  her 
say  to  the  croupier. 

He  leaned  forward  a  little  to  see  what  she  had  staked,  but 
was  too  far  off  to  count  the  pile. 

*'  Zero  1 "  called  the  croupier. 

She  had  won. 

She  signed  the  croupier  to  push  the  whole  of  her  winnings 
upon  the  cipher.  Wargrave  stood  impassible— just  a  shade 
paler,  perhaps. 

**  Zero  ! "  rang  out  again. 

There  was  an  immediate  run  upon  zero.  At  the  last  in- 
stant Madelaine  removed  every  Louis — playing  merely  on 
the  dozens.  Zero  lost,  and  she  won.  Again  she  pushed  a 
stake  toward  the  zero ;  again  she  won. 

She  did  not  appear  to  notice  that  she  had  done  so  ;  the 
call  of  '^make  yovu:  play  '*  did  not  rouse  her. 
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^^  Rien  ne  va  plus^^  growled  the  croupier. 

She  was  too  late,  even  if  she  had  desired  to  remove  her 
winnings — the  amount  made  the  maximum  that  the  rules  of 
the  tables  allow  to  be  played. 

Wargrave  still  stood  motionless ;  but  now  a  few  drops  of 
perspiration  showed  like  beads  upon  his  forehead. 

There  was  a  moment  of  suspense.  Buzz,  buzz,  went  the 
little  ball. 

"  Zero,*'  said  the  croupier ^  in  his  sleepy  voice. 

Madelaine  Jastram  had  gained  a  sum  which  went  far  be- 
yond what  Wargrave  had  hoped  for  even  in  his  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

"  This  table  is  closed  for  the  evening,"  announced  the 
croupier. 

All  the  players  rose  and  hurried  off  to  find  seats  at  another 
board — all  except  Madelaine — she  still  sat  there.  As  she 
raised  her  eyes  they  met  those  of  Julian  Lascelles  fixed  upon 
her  with  a  look  of  such  anguish  that  they  might  have  moved 
a  heart  of  stone. 

It  was  a  mere  chance,  humanly  speaking,  which  had 
brought  Lascelles  this  night  to  Monte  Carlo.  He  never 
played ;  was  not  even  interested  in  watching  the  display  of 
other  people's  weaknesses  and  insanities  which  are  to  be 
studied  there  by  the  curious  in  such  matters. 

During  his  entire  stay  at  Nice  he  had  not  gone  thither 
more  than  twice  ;  but  this  evening,  after  leaving  Madelaine 
Jastram*  s  house,  he  had  met  a  couple  of  young  acquaintances, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  station  to  take  the  train  for 
that  dangerous  haunt. 

They  urged  him  to  accompany  them,  and  he  consented, 
remembering,  troubled  and  excited  as  he  was,  that  he  might 
be  able,  by  his  example  and  persuasion,  to  keep  them  out 
of  mischief 
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From  one  cause  and  another,  it  was  late  when  the  three 
entered  the  gaming- saloons.  Madelaine  Jastrara's  extraordi- 
naiy  run  of  luck  had  begun.  As  Lascelles  saw  her  sitting 
there,  surrounded  by  the  curious  crowd  of  whom  she  was  so 
utterl}'  oblivious,  with  that  strange  look  of  preoccupation, 
which  seemed  caused  by  her  vital  interest  in  the  chances  of 
the  play,  his  first  impulse  was  to  deny  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses  ;  his  second,  to  rush  out  of  the  room. 

But  he  stood  still  and  watched  her.  Stake  after  stake  was 
won.  Still  he  stood  there.  Presently  he  heard  a  man  just 
behind  him  say  in  French  to  some  person, — 

"  She  will  gain  !  They  say  she  broke  the  bank  at  Hora- 
burg  four  years  ago.  That  is  the  way  she  got  her  fortune. 
She  was  down  to  the  lowest  ebb — had  just  a  hundred  francs 
left  when  she  went  to  the  tables.*' 

The  remark  would  not  be  worth  repeating,  except  that  it 
shows,  plainer  than  pages  of  description  could,  the  talcs 
already  reported  in  connection  with  the  woman  who  had  this 
day  been  overtaken  by  an  exposure  so  complete  and  so  i^iti^ 
less.  Doubtless  the  words  had  an  effect  upon  Lascelles, 
though  he  would  not  have  believed  it.  And  the  answer — he 
heard  that,  too. 

"  Wliat  will  you  ?  The  least  the  devil  can  do  is  to  help 
his  own  1 " 

So  few  hours  had  elapsed — ^yet  probably  there  was  not  a 
soul  in  the  rooms  but  knew  the  mysterious  beauty  of  the 
Hermitage  had  been  proved  to  be  the  infamous  Adelaide 
Mandeville.  Lascelles  was  ready  to  turn  furiously  upon  the 
two  speakers,  but  as  they  spoke  they  moved  away,  and  his 
very  passion  brought  its  own  reaction.  He  looked  again  at 
the  beautiful  woman,  sitting  so  reckless  of  the  wondering 
eyes  fastened  upon  her.  Could  any  creature  short  of  a  fiend 
have  chosen  this  night,  of  all  others,  for  her  first  appearance 
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in  that  place  ?  He  remembered  that  the  two  men  were  jus. 
tified  in  their  censures ;  that  to  interfere  would  only  be  to 
debase  the  woman  still  further — if  that  were  possible — than 
she  was  doing  by  her  own  deliberate  action ;  so  he  stood 
there  until  the  last  stake  was  played,  the  great  pile  of  gold 
heaped  upon  the  zero,  and  the  croupier  called, — 

"  This  table  is  closed." 

And  Madelaine  looked  up  and  met  Lascelles's  gaze. 

What  was  it  that  he  read  in  her  eyes?  n^ie  asked  himself 
that  question  even  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment. 

Was  it  hardened  guilt  which  he  read  in  the  pale,  set  fea- 
tures ? — guilt  which  was  even  glad  to  throw  off  the  restraints 
that,  during  a  brief  season,  the  exigencies  of  a  deep-laid  plot, 
foiled  before  its  consummation,  had  forced  upon  her  ?  Was 
it  sheer  desperation  and  craving  for  excitement,  to  which  she 
could  now  yield,  because  the  object  for  which  she  had  re- 
strained herself  was  proven  a  failure  ? 

Was  it  either  of  these  sentiments,  or  something  more  po- 
tent and  irresistible  than  these  influences — the  following-out 
of  the  decree  of  some  relentless,  implacable  power  which 
ruled  her  destiny  ? 

He  asked  himself  this  question  then,  and  often  afterward. 
God  help  him,  he  loved  her  !  The  refle  \tion  was  prominent 
above  all  others  in  his  mind — he  loved  h^  r  !  There  he  stood, 
bewildered  and  stunned  by  the  force  of  the  varied  emotions 
which  convulsed  his  soul. 

Madelaine  Jastram  raised  her  eyes  and  met  those  of 
Julian  Lascelles.  She  showed  no  signs  of  emotion ;  not  a 
line  of  her  face  changed.  She  looked  full  at  him  without  the 
shghtest  sign  of  recognition ;  looked  at  and  beyond  him,  as 
she  might  have  done  had  her  glance  chanced  to  rest  on  the 
commonest  hireling  employed  about  the  table. 

Lascelles  turned  and  walked  away.     He  might  live  to  be 
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old;  fate  might  have  maDy  blows  in  store;  te  might  be 
obliged,  eveu,  in  another  sphere  of  existence,  to  suffer  as  an 
expiation  for  sins  coniinittt;d  in  this ;  but  neitlier  here,  or  in 
tiie  endless  sweep  of  hves  beyond,  could  he  ever  suffer  a 
pajig  so  intolerable  as  that  which  tortured  his  soul  now. 

He  turned  and  walked  away. 

When  he  had  disapt>eared,  Madclaine  rose  fiom  her  chair, 
M'argrave  had  approached  and  was  standing  beside  her.  She 
motioned  him  to^ake  charge  of  his  gold,  tried  thrice  to 
speak  \  but  no  words  escaped  her  parched  lips. 

Then  she,  too,  turned  and  passed  out  of  the  apartment, 
moving  slowly  and  mechanically  like  a  woman  walking  in 
her  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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i|ILDA  came  as  soon  as  the  colonel  was 
up  to  tell  him  that  the  small  mamma 
was  very  nmch  better  and  had  almost 
regained  her  usual  spirits,  sending  him 
numerous  droll  messages,  and  promis- 
ing him  the  light  of'  her  countenance 
before  long. 

The  colonel  was  kind  and  gentle, 
the  name  of  Madame  Jastram  was  not  mentioned,  nor  did 
he  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  events  of  the  previous 
day, 

Hilda  re;ul  the  English  and  American  papers  to  hita,  not 
I* 
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even  skipping  the  share  lists  and  the  money  article — and  was 
amply  repaid  for  the  wearisome  duty  by  her  father's  saying' — 

^  Thanks,  my  dear ;  I  believe  you  are  the  only  girl  in 
the  world  capable  of  going  through  those  without  being 
asked." 

"  But  you  know  how  glad  I  am  to  do  the  least  thing  for 
you,  papa,"  she  answered  eagerly. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  since  you  are  in  a  mood  for  acting  the 
Good  Samaritan,  there  are  some  letters^k  my  desk  that  I 
wish  you  would  copy." 

In  all  respects  these  were  troubled  days  to  Hilda,  and  she 
was  so  utterly  unused  to  care  or  pain,  that  to  bear  it  with 
the  composure  she  did,  proved  what  capabilities  of  strength 
and  self-reliance  her  character  possessed. 

By  the  time  she  had  finished  copying  the  letters,  Walton 
tapped  at  the  door  with  a  message  from  Mrs.  Morrisson. 
That  restless  little  lady  had  remembered  some  commissions 
which  seemed  to  her  of  vast  importance,  and  she  desired  the 
old  housekeeper  to  accompany  Hilda  into  town  to  fulfil 
them. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Morrison  had  fluttered  off  to  her 
husband's  dressing  room,  where  she  found  Mr.  Bentley. 
She  had  exhausted  on  the  previous  night  the  poignancy  of 
her  horror  and  dismay  over  the  position  in  which  circum- 
stances had  placed  her  where  Madame  Jastram  was  con- 
cerned, though  she  recurred  to  the  subject  at  once. 

"  Well,  well,"  broke  in  the  colonel,  impatiently,  "  no  toat- 
ter  about  that.  I  am  sick  of  the  woman's  name — for 
heaven's  sake  don't  let  us  speak  or  think  of  her  again." 

"tam  sure  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Katey.  "Only  she 
has  made  me  positively  hate  Nice." 

"  We  can  go  away  very  soon  ;  the  doctor  was  telling  me 
only  yesterday  that  a  change  woul  i  do  us  both  good,"  ol> 
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served  the  colonel — "  we  might  go  to  Genoa,  at  d  later  ou 
to  Geneva." 

"  I  don't  care  where  it  is ;  and  this  dreadful  Bentley  wiU 
go,'*  declared  Katey,  with  her  usual  sauciness.  "  It  is 
awfully  nice  to  have  you  with  us  again." 

"  And  awfully  nice,  as  you  call  it,  to  be  with  you  and 
Hilda,"  Mr.  Bentley  answered. 

The  mention  of  Hilda's  name  brought  back  to  the  colonel's 
mind  the  troubl0|pme  subject  of  thought  which  had  beset 
him  for  days,  and  which  he  had  already  discussed  with  his 
friend. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  little  cross  with  the  child,  but 
it  was  from  disappointment  and  anxiety,"  he  said. 

"  No  woman  was  ever  managed  in  that  way,"  said  Katey, 
sagely. 

"  The  nearer  you  bring  her  to  you,  the  more  fully  you 
show  your  tenderness  and  affection,  the  more  hope  there 
will  be  of  influencing  her — ^but  you  know  that  as  well  as  1," 
said  the  lawyer. 

"It  would  break  my  heart  to  have  so  much  as  a  shadow 
between  us  !  "  exclaimed  the  colonel. 

"And  hers  too,"  rejoined  his  friend. 

"Yes,  I  am  certain  of  that." 

"  She  has  loved  Charley  Seaforth  all  her  life,"  continued 
Bentley.  "  Suddenly  it  has  occurred  to  her  that  she  is  a 
woman,  and  must  put  away  childish  things,  so  she  puts  poor 
Charley  away  among  the  rest." 

"  Is  that  it,  or  because  she  has  met  some  man  who  has 
taken  her  girlish  fancy  ?  "  asked  the  colonel,  thoughtfully. 

"  That  may  be  I  In  such  case  do  not  strengthen  the  fancy 
into  a  deeper  feeling  by  combating  it,"  said  Bentley. 

**But  admitting  the  fancy,"  pursued  the  colonel,  in  the 
same  reflective   tone,  as  he   tried   to   pass   their  male   ac* 
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quaintances  in  mental  review,  "  who  could  be  the  object  of 
it?" 

"I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  gain  a  glimmeiing 
of  an  idea,"  returned  Bentley,  "but  Mrs.  Morrison  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  if  such  exists." 

Both  men  turned  their  eyes  upon  her  at  the  same  instant. 
She  was  seated  in  a  low  easy-chair  close  to  the  coloneFs 
couch,  dressed  with  exquisite  taste,  and  looking  so  young 
and  pretty  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  lawjiny,  even  while  try- 
ing to  condemn  her  as  frivolous,  admired  her  almost  as  much 
as  her  husband  did. 

When  a  girl  Mrs.  Morrison  had  lived  for  some  rime  in 
Spain ;  since  their  marriage  she  and  the  colonel  had  jour- 
neyed from  one  clime  to  another,  once  wandering  as  far  as 
the  New  World,  and  the  adaptive  little  creature  had  some- 
how managed  to  catch  the  most  charming  qualities  of  the 
women  of  the  diflferent  lands  in  which  she  sojourned.  She 
could  use  a  fan  as  nobody  else  save  a  finished  Seville  co- 
quette ever  learned  to  do,  and  say  dreadful  things  in  a  sweet, 
lazy  voice,  and  with  a  grace  which  only  a  Southern  woman 
could  have  equalled. 

"  Dear  madame,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us,"  repeated 
the  lawyer,  unable  to  resist  her,  though  feeling  more  strongly 
than  usual  that  he  ought  to  disapprove. 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  she  said,  looking  prettier  and 
more  babyish  than  ever.  She  was  quite  able  to  read  the 
barrister's  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  struggle  be- 
tween a  longing  to  condemn  her  departure  from  the  rigid 
rules  of  propriety,  and  his  admiration  of  herself.  "  Not  in 
the  least  sure,"  she  added,  with  a  flirt  of  her  fan,  and  an 
aggravating  Httle  nod  of  her  head. 

"  Don't  forget  that  I  an  a  lawyer,  and  like  to  go  to  the 
bottom   of  things,"  saic*  Bentley,   vexed  with  himself  be- 
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cause  he  could  not  disapprove  of  her  so  seriously  as  he 
ought. 

"  I  do  believe  he  is  teased,"  she  cried,  turning  to  the 
colonel.  "  George,  I  know  he  considers  me  dreadfully  im- 
proper, and  he  will  think  worse  of  me  when  I  tell  him  why  I 
cannot  answer." 

"  At  least  do  tell  us  why  you  cannot,"  said  the  colonel, 
smiling,  as  he  put  out  his  hand  and  raised  hers  to  his  lips. 
**  You're  a  bad  little  kitten — ^you  always  are  after  an  illness." 

"  But  you  like  me  ?" 

"Just  a  trifle." 

"  Make  him  say  so  too,"  she  half  whispered,  waving  her  fan 
towards  Bentley,  who  sat  erect  as  if  he  had  eaten  the  poker 
by  mistake. 

**  I'll  shoot  him  before  midnight  if  he  does  not  say  he 
adores  you,"  vowed  the  colonel. 

**  I  will  say  anything  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  an  unprincipled,  abandoned  American,"  said  Bentley, 
obliged  to  come  down  from  his  stilts  and  laugh  heartily. 
"  Now  about  that  unknown  man  I " 

"Exactly  the  subject  upon  which  I  can  give  you  no  infor- 
mation." 

"  Ay,  but  you  promised  us  the  reason  of  your  inability," 
rejoined  the  lawyer. 

*'  Oh — the  reason  !  "  she  drawled,  with  a  pretence  of  con- 
fusion. "  Well,  if  you  must  know — I  told  you  I  was 
ashamed — I  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  my  own  flir- 
tations to  think  about  Hilda,  especially  as  I  always  coi^sid- 
ered  her  Charley's  property,  and  thought  him  quite  capable 
of  guarding  her  carefully  enough." 

Shi^  put  up  her  fan  in  a  pretended  attempt  tc  screen  her 
face  from  Mr.  Bentley' s  view,  pulled  her  husband's  hand 
do  /f'n  to  her  level,  first  kissed  and  then  bit  it,  leaving  a  di»> 
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tinct  impression  of  both  rows  of  her  pretty  wliite  teeth  on 
the  palm. 

"Is  he  disgusted,  George?"  she  whispered.  "I  don*t 
dare  look  at  him — just  take  a  peep  and  tell  me." 

The  colonel  could  have  hugged  her  in  his  delight  at  her 
kitteni?h  ways  and  freaks,  and  I  fear  their  companion  was 
not  in  much  sterner  case,  in  spite  of  his  ideal,  and  his  faitli 
in  the  model  matron  for  whom  his  admiration  ought  to  be 
reserved. 

**  So  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,"  he  observed. 

"Utterly  so,"  laughed  she.  "I  am  not  clever,  thank 
heaven,  but  at  least  I  am  a  woman — and  if  I  can't  help  you, 
certainly  you  cannot  help  yourselves.  That  is  all  the  com- 
fort I  have  to  offer — pray  make  the  most  of  it ;  I  am  sure 
you  are  welcome  to  the  information." 

While  they  were  laughing  at  her  nonsense  a  servant  en- 
tered with  a  card,  which  he  gave  his  mistress,  and  a  packet 
of  letters  which  fell  to  Mr.  Bentley. 

"  Mr.  Lascelles,  George,  come  to  say  good-bye — too  bad 
of  him  to  go  away,"  said  Katey.  "  Show  Monsieur  in,  Louis." 

"  It  cannot  be  Lascelles,  I  suppose,  whom  she  fancies  ?  " 
questioned  the  colonel. 

Again  Mrs.  Morrison  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  She 
looked  upon  Julian  as  her  special  victim. 

"  He  is  only  five-and-thirty,"  said  she ;  "  neither  young 
enough  nor  old  enough  to  attract  a  girl.  No,  no,  you  may 
both  be  as  vengeful  as  you  please,  but  you  shall  not  make  a 
holocaust  of  him  !     I  dote  on  the  man." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stop  to  see  this  paragon,"  returns 
Bentley,  rising.     "  These  letters  must  be  answered  at  once." 

"I  shall  havJ  finished  in  time  to  drive  with  you,"  he  said, 
and  hurried  oflf  to  his  own  room  before  the  guest  could 
appear. 
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Lascelles's  visit  was  not  a  long  one,  and  Hilda  did  not 
return  before  his  departure. 

The  very  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  her,  and  the  messages 
he  left  would  of  themselves  have  convinced  Mrs.  Morrison, 
had  she  needed  proof,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  regarded 
the  young  girl.  He  had  no  feeling  toward  her  beyond  ad- 
miration of  her  beauty  and  unusual  talents,  and  the  little 
lady  was  sufficient  judge  of  character  to  be  certain  that  he 
was  incapable  of  trifling  with  the  peace  of  any  woman. 

As  Lascelles  reached  the  end  of  the  Cimi6s  road,  on  his 
return  to  Nice,  he  met  the  carriage  containing  Hilda  and 
Walton.  He  signed  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  descended 
from  his  cabriolet. 

**  1  feared  that  I  should  have  to  go  away  without  bidding 
you  good-bye,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  leaving  Nice  ? "  Hilda  asked,  finding  on  the 
instant  that  courage  which  a  proud  woman,  however  young 
she  may  be,  can  call  up  to  hide  her  pain. 

'*  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  station  now,"  he  answered. 
"  My  one  farewell  visit  has  been  to  the  villa." 

"  I  quite  pity  you  for  quitting  Nice,"  returned  she.  "  It 
will  soon  be  at  its  prettiest." 

"  I  think  I  pity  myself,"  he  answered,  with  a  bitter  mean- 
ing in  his  words,  which,  of  course,  was  unintelligible  to  her. 

•*  Ah,  then,  at  least  it  is  not  the  traveller's  Wandering  Jew 
spirit  that  drives  you  away  at  such  short  notice,"  she  said, 
easily. 

"  No ;  I  am  obliged  to  go.  I  did  not  dream  of  such  a 
thing  myself  until  yesterday — until  last  night,"  he  replied. 

"  No  bad  news,  I  trust  ?  "  said  Hilda.      ^ 

"  None — only  business,"  returned  he,  forced  to  utter  one 
of  the  petty  lies  which  contact  with  the  world  puts  upon  us, 
since  we  cannot  wear  our  hearts  upon  our  sleeve  and  cr} 
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out  for  pity  when  fate  suddenly  smites  us  to  the  ground,  .md 
crushes  our  very  souls  under  its  relentless  heel.  "  Only 
business." 

After  all  he  uttered  no  falsehood.  He  was  going  forth  upon 
the  most  urgent  and  important  business  of  his  life — that  of 
forgetting  the  woman  whom  he  had  lost  for  ever.  He  was 
conscious  of  thinking  that  his  enforced  answer  was  a  bitter 
truth,  indeed. 

"The  misfortune  of  being  a  man,"  said  Hilda,  studyirg 
his  face ;  with  feminine  quickness  noticing  that  its  customary 
gravity  had  deepened  to  sternness,  underlined  by  pain,  and 
ready  to  forget  herself  in  pity  for  him,  fearing  that  the  mat- 
ter involved  was  one  which  caused  him  trouble. 

"  Just  that,"  he  said. 

"At  least  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  journey," 
she  said  in  haste. 

"Thanks,"  he  answered;  "and  I  wish  you  the  brightest 
spring  that  ever  was  found,  even  at  Nice  and  at  your  age." 

And  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  this  odd  existence,  the  cor- 
dial wishes  which  either  expressed  stung  each  in  turn  like  a 
cruel,  deliberate  mockery.  She  wished  him  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney— to  him,  who  must  wander  from  land  to  land  with  the 
ghost  of  a  murdered  love  for  a  companion  !  He  wished  her 
a  joyous  spring — to  her,  who,  encountering  a  trouble  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  felt — as  the  young  always  do  at  such 
a  crisis — that  'he  world  had  come  to  an  end. 
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MEETING    AGAIN. 

an  April  day — dull,  sr.inbre,  and 
disagreeable,  without  even  the  merit 
of  being  capricious,  as  an  April  day 
ought  to  show  itself.  There  had  been 
neither  sunshine  nor  showers ;  the  sky 
looked  as  if  covered  with  a  grey  blan- 
ket— too  sullen  to  brighten,  and  yet 
lacking  energy  to  burst  into  a  storm. 
Of  all  places  where  such  weather  is  the  most  unendurable 
I  can  give  Geneva  the  palm.  The  little  town  looks  mare 
opinionated  and  puritanical  than  ever,  and  in  an  ill-regulated 
mind,  inspires  the  active  sentiment  of  hostility  that  unregcn- 
erate  human  nature  indulges  toward  a  human  being  who 
exhibits  the  same  decorous  but  disagreeable  characteristics. 

Julian  Lascelles  walked  up  and  down  one  of  the  quays, 
haunted  by  a  feeUng  of  habitual  unrest. 

Two  years  previous  he  had  established  a  couple  of 
protigis — an  American  and  a  Frenchman — in  business  at 
Geneva.  He  had  added  to  the  funds  they  possessed  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  begin  a  banking  and  exchange  house.  He 
knew  both  thoroughly,  and  knew  them  for  men  whom 
it  was  an  honor  to  himself  to  be  allowed  to  assist  out  of  hii 
superabundance.  This  is  a  startling  creed  to  advance,  I  am 
aware,  but  it  was  his,  and  I  must  set  it  down,  however  much 
it  may  be  opposed  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  debt  is 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  person  who  is  aided — oblivious  of 
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the  fact  that  he  to  whom  the  privilege  of  helping  a  fellow 
man  is  vouchsafed  has  some  reason  likewise  for  gratitude. 

1  setters  came  from  the  partners  announcing  the  most  dis- 
astrous news. 

They  had  been  led  to  pay  money  upon  a  letter  of  credit  to 
a  person  who  was  proved  not  to  be  the  rightful  holder.  The 
amoi  nts  were  so  considerable  that,  added  to  recent  losses,  a 
failure  was  inevitable.  They  wrote  at  once  to  Julian  Las- 
celles,  considering  him  their  chief  creditor,  since  the  sums 
wherewith  he  aided  their  undertaking  had  only  been  a  loan, 
desiring  him  to  come  at  once — anxious  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments which  might  yet  be  possible,  to  secure  to  him  at  least 
a  portion  of  his  money. 

He  obeyed  the  summons,  glad  of  any  reason  which  took 
him  away  from  himself  and  the  bitter  memories  that  seemed 
eating  his  very  heart  out. 

Once  arrived  at  Geneva,  he  forced  himself  to  go  patiently 
through  the  details  of  their  affairs. 

The  matter  was  as  good  as  arranged  after  this  examina- 
tion. All  that  remained  was  to  decide  upon  the  sum,  give 
Lascelles  time  to  telegraph  to  America,  and  have  an  answer- 
ing telegram  to  pay  into  the  house-  the  moneys  needed  — 
there  was  an  end.  I  tell  you  the  story  briefly,  because  in 
this  moment  I  am  looking  at  the  aflfair  as  Lascelles  did — as  a 
thing  which  was  too  clearly  a  matter  of  duty  and  right  to 
need  deep  consideration,  any  more  than  it  would  whether  he 
should  succor  a  wounded  man  who  had  been  beset  by 
robbers. 

A  weak  passed,  but  he  still  lingered  in  Geneva.  No 
matter  of  importance  or  interest  called  him  elsewhere,  so  he 
stayed  from  simple  inability  to  decide  in  what  direction  to 
turn  his  steps. 

All  places  must  be  alike  to  him  for  the  time.     Whitherso 
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ever  he  moved,  he  must  carry  his  pain  and  suflfering  with 
him.  He  had  now  to  undertake  the  hardest  struggle  of  his 
life — to  uproot  from  his  heart  the  memory  of  the  woman 
indelibly  implanted  there. 

God  help  him,  not  an  easy  task ;  and,  hardest  of  all,  he 
had  his  own  heart  and  intuitions  fighting  in  her  favor.  Every 
evidence  was  against  Madelaine ;  not  alone  the  apparently 
undeniable  proofs  of  her  guilt  in  the  past,  but  her  later  con- 
duct. His  reason,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  ar.d  of 
humanity,  told  him  that  a  woman  must  be  utterly  hardened 
and  reckless  who,  on  the  very  day  of  an  exposure  like  that 
which  had  overtaken  her,  could  boldly  present  herself  in  a 
place  of  public  amusement,  when  she  knew  that  every  tongue 
was  busy  with  her  name  and  the  disgusting  scandals  rife  in 
regard  to  her,  every  eye  watching  her,  appalled  by  such 
hardihood. 

His  reason  told  him  this ;  his  intellect  felt  its  truth ;  but 
his  intuitions  and  his  heart  did  not  credit  it.  That  it  was 
which  made  the  conflict  so  difficult.  He  despised  his  own 
weakness — ^went  down  into  the  depths  of  shame  and  self- 
abasement  ;  but  always  the  question  would  come  back — did 
she  act  from  the  impulse  of  hardened  guilt,  or  in  obedience 
to  some  evil  power  upon  her  destiny  which  she  was  unable 
to  control  ? 

But,  innocent  or  guilty,  she  was  lost  to  him.  She  had 
demanded  of  him  as  the  one  favor  he  could  grant  that  their 
paths  should  separate. 

She  was  lost  to  him — that  treasure  which  had  never  been 
his.  What  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  subdue  the  dream ;  to 
forget  or  to  live  it  over ;  take  up  life  as  though  the  vision 
had  never  existed  ;  find  new  interests,  new  hopes,  act  indeed 
as  if  fate  had  flung  him  into  another  world,  divided  in  every 
particular  from  the  one  which  he  had  left. 
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Verily  it  was  not  easy.  I  should  hesitate  before  calling 
him  weak  because  he  dallied  in  the  task  ;  but  he  did  not 
even  do  that.  He  could  have  borne  the  personal  pain  if 
only  his  doubts  could  have  been  set  at  rest — if  he  could 
have  believed  his  own  heart  when  it  proclaimed  the  inno- 
cence of  the  woman  he  loved. 

So  to-day  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the  Quai  Mont 
Blanc,  going  over  and  over  the  same  gloomy  train  of  thought 
with  a  dreary  persistency  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  subdue. 

This  wearisome  promenade  had  lasted  a  long  time.  It 
was  almost  twilight ;  the  mist  gathered  more  heavily ;  the 
wind  surged  down  from  the  lake  with  a  drearier  wail.  Las- 
celles  turned  to  walk  towards  his  hotel,  anailjematizing  his 
own  folly  in  adding  to  his  miserable,  morbid  impressions  by 
lingering  in  the  fog  and  gloom  instead  of,  at  least,  seeking 
the  alleviations  a  bright  fireside  might  bring  even  to  a  mood 
like  this. 

He  heard  his  name  pronounced,  looked  back,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Colonel  Morrison  and  an  elderly 
stranger. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  where  did  you 
spring  from,  and  what  are  you  doing  here,  Lascelles  ? " 
cried  the  colonel,  shaking  his  hand  with  the  cordial,  winning 
manner  so  peculiar  to  him.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you 
again." 

"And  I  you,"  Lascelles  said,  heartily.  "Certainly  you 
are  the  last  person  I  should  have  expected  to  meet  in 
Geneva  at  this  season.  I  hope  your  wife  and  daughter  are 
both  well.     Of  course  they  are  not  here  ?  " 

"  There  speaks  the  total  depravity  of  bachelor  nature," 
returned  the  colonel,  with  his  genial  laugh.  "  Of  course 
they  are  here  1  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  ray  wife  is  not 
quite  well — nor  was  I — so  the  doctors  drove  me  away  from 
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southern  climes — said  we  wanted  more  bracing  air,  quiet, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  humbug  they  usually  talk." 

'*  You  must  find  this  air  bracing  enough,  I  should  think," 
said  Lascelles,  with  a  shiver. 

"  Beastly  climate — Geneva  always  was  and  will  be  the 
most  odious  place  in  the  world,"  rephed  the  colonel,  a$ 
gaily  as  if  he  were  paying  the  town  an  agreeable  compliment. 
"  I  believe  you  don't  know  my  friend,  Bentley — you  two 
ought  to  be  acquainted  !  I  would  say  you  are  safe  to  like 
each  other,  only  that  sort  of  speech  is  enough  to  make  any 
mJn  hate  the  fellow  he  is  introduced  to." 

"It  would  only  have  that  effect  on  an  unreasonable,  ill 
directed  nature,  like  yours,"  retorted  Mr.  Bentley.  **  I  am 
very  happy  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Lascelles ;  I  have  heard  so 
much  about  you  from  the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  that  I 
sefcm  to  know  you  already." 

Then,  of  course,  Julian  said  something  civil-  in  his  turn, 
and  the  speech  was  more  sincere  than  people's  polite  re- 
marks at  such  times  usually  are,  for  the  elderly  gentleman's 
face  and  manners  pleased  him  greatly. 

The  three  walked  on  together. 

"  Do  you  intend  stopping  any  time  ? "  continued  Mr. 
Bentley,  turning  to  Lascelles. 

"  I  should  be  puzzled  to  say,"  he  answered.  "  I  finished 
my  business  some  days  since,  and  have  halted  from  sheer 
inability  to  decide  in  which  direction  to  turn  my  steps." 

Mr.  Bentley  gave  him  a  somewhat  contemptuous  glance. 
To  a  man  whose  life  had  from  early  youth  been  regulated 
by  rule  and  line,  an  avowal  of  this  sort  sounded  puerile.  But 
before  Lascelles  noticed  his  scrutiny  the  expression  of  the 
lawyer* s  face  had  change  1.  He  was  too  keen  a  judge  of 
character  not  to  perceive  that  Julian  Lascelles  was  neither 
weak  nor  vacillating. 
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Certainly  few  men  were  less  to  be  accused  of  yielding  to 
impulses  than  Richard  Bentley,  yet  when  he  came  to  the 
decision  I  have  set  down  he  did  an  odd  thing  for  a  person 
so  ceremonious,  and  even  appallingly  grand,  as  strangers 
usually  considered  him — ^he  put  his  hand  across  Lascelles's 
arm  and  kept  it  there  as  they  walked  on. 

"  At  all  events,"  continued  Lascelles,  "  I  have  found  an 
inducement  now  for  remaining  at  least  a  little  longer." 

"  That's  not  only  a  civil  speech  but  pleasant  hearing," 
said  the  colonel.  "Come,  you  can't  do  better  than  stay 
where  you  are.  Mrs.  Morrison  will  be  charmed  to  see  y<^  ; 
there's  Bentley  ready  to  argue  and  quarrel  with  you  from 
morning  to  night  on  any  subject  you  can  name ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  talk  you  to  death." 

"  I  should  say  no  sane  man,  Mr.  Lascelles,  could  resist 
such  inducements,"  said  Bentley,  with  his  satirical  smile. 

"  Well,  as  my  little  maid  says,  I  think  we  are  rather 
agreeable  people,"  laughed  the  colonel.  "  But  it  is  getting 
dusk — I  must  not  stop  out  any  longer — it's  dinner-time,  too. 
You  will  go  home  with  us,  Lascelles,  and  dine  ?  Now,  I'll 
not  hear  of  any  excuse — and  you  needn't  mind  about  dress. 
We  are  so  late  already  that  the  soup  will  be  cold  and  the 
cook  in  despair." 

But  Lascelles  had  no  mind  to  attempt  excuses — he  was 
delighted  to  receive  the  invitation ;  not  only  was  he  glad  to 
be  called  away  from  solitude,  but  it  was  a  double  pleasure 
to  exchange  his  own  dreariness  for  such  pleasant  companion 
ship. 
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aOLONEL  MORRISON  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  an  apartment  in  a 
pleasant  quarter  some  distance  back 
from  the  lake — back  on  the  hill  in- 
deed— as  the  neighborhood  of  the 
water  was  unfavorable  to  his  wife  and 
positively  prejudicial  to  his  own  ail- 
ments. 
It  was  quite  dark  when  the  three  reached  the  house.  The 
colonel's  abode  was  au premier,  and  although  the  family  had 
been  so  short  a  time  there,  they  were  as  comfortably  settled, 
even  to  the  minutest  particular,  as  if  it  had  been  a  home  in 
which  they  had  lived  for  years  and  expected  to  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  their  future  lives.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
this  was  due  to  the  colonel  and  the  principles  he  had  instilled 
into  Hilda's  mind,  for  it  is  only  a  cultivated,  travelled 
American  blessed  with  unlimited  riches,  who  ever  arrives  at 
the  supreme  point  of  perfection  in  the  way  of  making  a  tem- 
porary stopping-place  seejn  a  permanent  abode. 

Mrs.  Morrison  and  Hilda  were  seated  in  a  little  salon  near 
the  dining-room,  the  elder  lady  lying  on  a  sofa,  the  girl  lean* 
ing  over  the  window-sill  and  looking  out  across  the  lawn, 
studded  with  pine-trees  and  winter-supporting  shrubs. 

Twice  the  cook  had  sent  to  ask  if  the  colonel  and  his 
yiiest  had  not  returned.  It  was  evident  from  the  plaintive 
tune  in  which  the  maltre  delivered  the  message  that  the 
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whole  domestic  staff  was  in  a  state  of  deep  injury,  but  it 
never  reached  open  revolt  under  the  colonel's  rule. 

Hilda  had  not  noticed  the  man's  discontent.  She  suffered 
in  remembering  the  trouble  she  had  brought  upon  Seaforth , 
she  could  never  think  of  Madelaine  Jastram  without  a  dolo- 
rous pang,  and  there  were  few  hours  when  the  woman  was 
absent  from  her  mind  ;  but  what  outraged  and  humiliated 
her  was  the  certainty  that  she  missed  Julian  Lascelles. 

Did  she  love  him  ?  In  the  rigid,  fairly  harsh,  secret  exam- 
ination which  she  had  learned  to  practice  during  these  weeks, 
she  did  not  shrink  from  putting  the  question  to  her  heart, 
though  it  was  terribly  painful  so  to  do,  and  she  absolutely 
pitied  herself  for  her  own  hardness — it  was  almost  like  having 
some  cruel  stranger  probe  her  hurts. 

But  she  found  no  answer  to  the  demand.  Positively  she 
could  give  no  name  to  the  sentiment  which  had  seemingly 
taken  so  powerful  a  hold  of  her  nature.  She  rnissed  him — 
missed  him  more  and  more  each  day ;  this,  at  least,  she  was 
forced  to  admit,  and  her  pride  and  womanly  delicacy  revolted 
against  the  knowledge  and  roused  a  constant  storm  in  her 
hitherto  peaceful  soul. 

The  twiHght  deepened ;  the  room  was  so  still  that  the 
ticking  of  the  fanciful  and  ill-regulated  clock  on  the  mantel, 
which  never  had  told  the  truth  in  its  life,  and  could  never  be 
induced  to  do  so  on  any  terms,  sounded-  audibly  amid  the 
gloom. 

Hilda  leaned  over  the  casement,  looking  out  into  the  soft, 
velvety  darkness,  and  wondering  dreamily  over  existence  and 
its  troubles. 

Mrs.  Morrison — far  from  strong  in  these  days — had  sunk 
into  a  doze,  and  though  vaguely  conscious  where  she  lay, 
was  dreaming  that  Hilda  was  a  white  lily  growing  on  the 
bank  of  a  Florida  bayou,  and  that  an  alligator  >vith  two 
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heads,  one  of  which  bore  the  face  of  Madame  Jastram,  and 
the  other  the  countenance  of  a  Hindoo  idol,  which  she  used 
as  a  paper-weight,  was  making  a  lunge  at  her. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  the  colonel's  voice  caused 
Mrs.  Morrison  to  start  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  Hilda  to 
turn  her  head.     He  called  cheerfully, — 

"  Couldn't  you  manage  to  have  it  a  little  darker,  my 
blessed  babies?  Then  we  might  contrive  to  break  our 
necks  instead  of  our  shins,  and  so  gratify  more  fully  the 
feminine  love  of  catastrophes." 

Then  he  called  out  in  French,  "  Louis,  the  lights  ! " 

But  at  this  instant  Louis  appeared  at  a  turn  of  the  corri- 
dor with  a  lighted  lamp  in  each  hand,  which  he  bore  into  the 
salofi  in  advance  of  the  three  gentlemen. 

"  Katey,"  said  the  colonel,  '*  I  have  brought  you  a  treat 
for  dinner." 

"  I  am  delighted,"  returned  she.  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Lascelles  ?  Come  here  and  shake  hands.  I  can't  get  up, 
for  the  sudden  glare  makes  me  as  blind  as  a  bat.  You 
are  as  welcome  as  an  unexpected  ball  or  flowers  out  of 
season." 

"  She  couldn't  say  more,"  cried  the  colonel ;  "  she  has 
expressed  the  length* and  breadth  and  fulness  of  welcome  in 
that  speech." 

**  And  made  me  wonder  what  I  could  have  done  to  merit 
so  great  a  pleasure,"  said  Lascelles,  kissing  the  hand  she 
extended. 

"  Nobody  accused  you  of  deserving  it,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Morrison,  playfully.  *'  Your  coming  is  only  a  proper  reward 
to  Hilda  and  m^  for  the  patience  with  which  we  have  borne 
our  exile  from  Southern  skies  and  warmth.  Where  are  you, 
Hilda?  Come  here,  and  tell  Mr.  Lascelles  that  if  Christ- 
mas had  appeared  in  place  of  that  tiresome  AmenVan/e/^— 
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fourth  of  July,  is  it  ?  (that  represents  the  colonel) — ^we  could 
not  be  more  charmed." 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  Hilda  moved  forward  from 
the  embrasure  of  the  window,  saying, — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lascelles.-" 

He,  coming  in  from  the  outer  darkness,  with  his  eyes 
still  dazzled  by  the  sudden  blaze  of  light,  felt  (he  was  a 
fanciful  man  in  spite  of  his  side  of  stern,  common  sense)  as 
if  the  spirit  of  purity  had  appeared  without  warning  before 
him,  brightening  the  place  with  the  glory  of  her  sunny  eyes 
and  the  sheen  of  her  golden  hair. 

"  I  will  never  abuse  Fate  again,"  said  he  ;  *'  I  have  been 
rather  upbraiding  her  ladyship  for  condemning  me  to 
Geneva." 

"  She  !  she  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Morrison.  *'  It  was  a  man,  of 
course,  who  first  decided  that  Fate  was  to  be  expressed  by  a 
feminine  pronoun  ! " 

"  Are  you  inclined  to  doubt  the  justice  of  it  ?  "  asked 
Lascelles. 

'*  To  be  sure  I  am  !  Fate  is  a  man,  a  crusty  old  bachelor 
like  my  darling  Mr.  Bentley  there  ;  or,  more  probably,  one 
of  the  younger  generation,  like  you,  tired  of  everything  in 
advance — born  blasi — and  so  relieving  herself — I  mean  him- 
self— by  absurd  and  startling  changes." 

"  Katey,"  said  the  colonel,  "  if  anybody  after  this  denies 
that  you  are  a  genius,  I  will  call  him  out." 

"  If  Solomon  can  hear,"  added  Mr.  Bentley,  "  his  shade 
must  aJmit  there  is  something  new  under  the  sun — at  least, 
in  the  way  of  an  opinion." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  she,  clapping  her  hands,  "  I  am  as 
lucky  as  the  man  who  made  a  poem  without  knowing  it !  " 

Just  then  the  maitre  d^ hotel  stopped  further  nonsense  bjf 
opening  the  door  and  announcing  dinner. 
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"Thank  goodness,"  said  the  colonel.  "Beniley,  do  be 
quick  and  give  my  wife  your  arm." 

**I  mean  to  choose  for  myself,"  she  answered;  "please 
help  me  up,  Mr.  Lascelles.  Bentley,  my  love,  give  that 
horrible  young  red  Republican  your  arm." 

"  Anything — anything,"  groaned  Bentley,  with  a  grimace 
which  made  them  all  laugh,  "just  to  get  my  dinner." 

They  passed  into  the  dining-room  and  seated  themselves 
at  table.  The  meal  proved  a  very  gay  one,  and  Lascelles 
found  in  the  society  of  his  new  friends  more  enjoyment  than 
he  had  tasted  in  weeks. 

During  the  rapid  exchange  of  compliment  and  badinage 
that  passed  at  the  table,  Hilda  had  been  wondering  whether 
she  was  glad  that  Lascelles  had  come — prepared  to  be  very 
severe  with  herself  too,  unless  she  could  find  satisfactory 
reasons  for  such  gladness  if  it  existed.  She  came  out  of  her 
reverie  with  a  little  start. 

**  What  is  it;  papa  ?  "  she  asked. 

"All  our  witty  efforts  have  been  wasted,"  said  Mr. 
Bentley  ;  "  the  child  has  not  heard  a  syllable." 

"  Yes,  I  have  !  Papa  wants  my  assistance  and  he  shall 
have  it,"  she  said,  laughing  to  hide  a  little  confusion  she  felt 
at  finding  the  eyes  of  the  whole  group  upon  her. 

"  Then  I  shall  separate  the  rebels  at  once,"  said  Mrs. 
Morrison,  rising.  "  Now,  I  give  you  gentlemen  just  half  an 
hour  to  yourselves.  You  have  been  very  good  and  not 
talked  a  syllable  of  politics  or  common  sense,  so  you  shall 
have  your  reward." 

No  girl  of  sixteen  ever  possessed  more  genuine  gaiety  than 
Mra  Morrison,  or  of  her  years  looked  more  youthful.  She 
was  dressed  to-night  in  some  combination  of  soft  white  cash- 
mere and  delicate  tinted  silk,  wonderfully  becoming  to  her ; 
Hilda,  even  in  the  bloom  of  her  youthful  loveliness,  was 
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scarcely  a  more  attractive  object  than  the*  little  woBaan  in 
her  peculiar  style. 

The  two  went  back  to  the  salon,  Mrs.  Morrison  la) 
do\*  n  oi:  a  sofa,  and  Hilda  seated  herself  at  the  piano. 

"  Don't  you  like  hiui  immensely  ? "  her  mother  asked, 
suddenly. 

"  Mr.  I^ascelles  ?  Yes ;  he  is  very  agreeable,"  Hilda 
answered,  with  a  praiseworthy  composure  for  which  she  rather 
admired  herself. 

"  Is  he  handsome  ?     I  can't  quite  decide." 

"  I  think  not ;  it  is  a  fine  face  though." 

"  So  it  is  I  He  talks  remarkably  well — ^but  I  really  think 
he  has  no  idea  of  flirting." 

"Well,  I  should  say  that  you  could  teach  him  if  any 
woman  in  the  world  could,"  returned  Hilda,  laughing. 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  thinking  of  the  colonel's  suggestion  as 
to  whether  the  girl's  fancy  could  have  been  attracted  by  this 
man. 

**No,"  she  thought;  "impossible.  "I  was  right — he 
is  neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough  to  interest  her." 

Hilda  was  playing  snatches  of  melodies  in  an  absent 
fashion. 

"  He  looks  pale,"  said  Mrs.  Morrison  aloud  ;  "  as  if  he 
had  been  worried  and  troubled — did  you  notice  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  he  does,"  Hilda  answered. 

"  Do  you  know  I  have  an  idea  that  man  has  loved  some- 
body and  suffered  terribly,"  continued  Katey.  "  He  is  just 
the  sort  of  person  to  go  mooning  all  his  life  over  some  lost 
fancy." 

Hilda's  hands  wandered  more  slowly  over  the  keys. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  "  asked  Katey. 

"  I  was  wondering  a  little  over  what  you  were  saying,  ] 
believe." 
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"  Does  it  not  strike  you  I  am  right  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  about  it.  Yes,  I  fancy  he  does  give  one 
that  impression  ;  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  before." 

**  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  her  mother.  "  What  a  mistake 
a  woman  would  make  in  marrying  him  !  He  would  try  to 
think  he  had  forgotten  that  other,  but  she  would  always  come 
between.     Bah  !  I  detest  that  sort  of  constancy." 

"  I  should  say  any  woman  would  if  she  hap])ened  to  be  the 
wife  and  obliged  to  suffer  therefrom,"  said  Hilda.  "  A  man 
would  do  a  very  wicked  thing  who  married  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  Yes,  and  I  believe  he  is  too  honest  and  true  to  run  the 
risk — only  men  are  so  selfish,"  sighed  Katey.  "There,  I 
have  philosophized  till  I  am  sleepy — play,  and  let  me  doze." 

Hilda  obeyed,  and  as  Katey  turned  her  face  from  the 
light,  she  thought, — 

"  The  child  is  so  sensible  and  wise  that  she  will  remember 
this.  I  don't  believe  in  lectures,  I  always  hated  them 
when  1  was  a  girl.  I  may  not  be  a  Solomon  in  petticoats, 
and  goodness  knows  I  do  not  wish  to  be,  but  I'll  wager  that 
I  prove  just  as  efficient  a  guardian  as  if  I  were  prim  and  dis- 
agreeable." 

By  the  time  the  little  woman  had  finished  her  siesta  the 
three  gentlemen  appeared.  The  evening  passed  as  pleas- 
antly as  the  dinner  had  done,  and  when  Lascelles  found  him- 
self again  in  his  solitary  lodgings  he  fairly  wondered  that  he 
could  so  completely  have  forgotten  the  gloom  and  suffering 
which  during  the  past  weeks  had  preyed  upon  him  with  such 
dismal  persistency. 

"  Am  1  glad  to  see  him  ?  "  thought  Hilda,  as  she  sat  alone 
that  night  in  her  chamber.  "  I  cannot  tell.  Somehow  I 
feel  ashamed  when  I  think  of  Nice  and  all  my  nonsensical 
fancies,  and  all  the — the  pain  since.     I  believe  Katey  was 
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right — I.e  has  cared  for  some  one — so  many  little  things  make 
nie  think  it.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  Jet  his  coming  make  a 
difference  in  any  way,  only  it  is  pleasant — I  have  a  right  to 
fe^I  that  and  I  will— it  is  pleasant." 

And  Hilda  went  Vesoliitely  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  refusing 
herself  even  the  satisfaction  of  that  hour's  reverie  so  sweet 
at  her  age  ;  so  dangerous,  too,  sternly  practical  people  tell 
us, — and  mayhap  they  are  right ;  the  sweet  things  of  this  life 
are,  alas,  so  often  dangerous,  we  find. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


HIS   SECRET. 


gHERE  followed  a  succession  of  days 
which  were  very  pleasant  to  all  con- 
cerned. Jidian  Lascelles  proved  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house.  .Both 
men  liked  hini  exceedingly,  and  though 
Mrs.  Morrison  claimed  him  as  her  es-- 
pecial  property  she  was"  never  suffi- 
ciently exigeanle  for  her  exacrions  to 
be  other  than  delightful.  On  no  occasion  were  her  flirtations 
very  serious,  but  she  liked  to  have  at  least  one  agreeable 
man  at  her  beck  and  call. 

Perhaps  for  a  little  wliile  after  Lascelles's  arrival  the 
colonel  watched  his  daughter  narrowly  to  discover  if  her 
acquaintance  with  him  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
her  decision  in  regard  to  Charles,  but  he  soon  settled  dowp 
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upon  his  wife's  conviction  that  suspicions  in   that  quarter 
would  be  wasted. 

This  decision  kept  aloof  any  disturbing  element  in  the 
general  satisfaction  afforded  by  Lascelles's  companionship. 
When  the  days  were  fine  they  used  to  make  excursions — 
Mr.  Bentley  and  Lascelles  accompanying  Hilda  on  horse- 
back, while  the  colonel  and  his  wife  drove  on.  Perhaps 
those  were  among  the  pleasantest  hours  Hilda  spent  in  his 
society,  for,  though  he  talked  rather  more  to  Mr.  Bentle) 
than  he  did  to  her,  at  least  the  subjects  were  such  as  inter- 
ested her  deeply,  and  she  enjoyed  their  tilts  and  argument? 
wath  a  zest  which  both  appreciated  ;  which  naturally  greatl) 
added  to  their  satisfaction  ;  for  no  man  was  ever  misogynist 
enough  not  to  be  pleased  at  having  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  for  a  listener. 

Then  there  were  long,  gay  evenings  at  home,  pleasan* 
mornings  ;  and  gradually  Lascelles  slid  into  the  sort  of 
intimacy  in  the  house  which  grows  up  so  unconsciously 
among  people  with  kindred  tastes  and  sympathies  when 
thrown  together  in  a  dull  place. 

It  is  to  be  said  for  Julian  Lascelles  that  he  was  in  every 
way  "Worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Had  Hilda 
been  a  younger  sister,  his  conversation  and  conduct  could 
not  have  been  more  carefully  guarded,  more  completely  free 
from  any  shadow  of  gallantry  or  approach  to  flirtation. 

At  first  he  acted  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  rules  of  his 
life;  later,  he  cautiously  weighed  every  word  and  look, 
because  he  came  to  regard  Hilda  with  different  feelings  from 
those  which  had  animated  him  during  the  days  of  their 
acquaintance  in  Nice. 

He  recognized  in  her  a  host  of  admirable  qualities,  which 
would  ripen  into  perfection  as  she  went  on  to  womanhood  ; 
she  was  full  of  beautiful  capabilities ;  her  face  possessed  a 
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loveliness  beyond  the  girlish  charm  from  the  promise  of 
beauty  it  contained, — so  her  mind  was  interesting  from  tht 
same  promise  of  development  which  grew  and  blossomed 
every  day. 

The  time  came  when  he  said  to  himself  that  P'ate  had 
been  hard  in  not  leaving  him  his  heart  free  to  try  and  Avin 
the  love  of  a  nature  like  this.  Still  more,  the  time  came 
when  he  aske  i  himself  whether,  if  it  should  be  possible  for 
him  to  win  her,  he  would  not  be  doing  the  best  for  his  own 
thwarted  life  in  so  doing. 

He  was  not  that  meanest  of  God's  creatures,  a  man  given 
to  thinking  himself  irresistible  with  women,  but  he  knew 
that  at  her  age  the  need  of  loving  and  being  loved  is  strong ; 
that  it  is  natural  for  early  youth  to  build  up  an  idol  from  the 
necessity  of  hero-worship  which  exists  in  the  soul  at  that 
season. 

That  she  cared  for  him  other  than  as  a  friend  he  never 
dreamed ,  but  he  grew  to  think  that  it  might  be  very  sweet 
to  receive  from  her  a  feeling  which  should  go  far  beyond  such 
caring.  He  was  alone  in  the  world — tired-^enraged  with 
himself  because  he  could  not  wrench  from  his  mind  the 
memory  of  a  love  which  could  have  no  fruition,  which  his 
worldly  judgment  (no  matter  how  much  some  silly  intuition 
might  pronounce  against  the  harsh  decree)  told  him  was  per- 
haps, nay,  probably,  even,  lavished  upon  an  unworthy  object. 

Tired,  sore  at  heart,  angry  with  himself,  and  life,  and 
Fate !  In  such  a  strait  many  a  man,  meeting  a  girl  like 
Hilda,  would  without  hesitation  have  rested  in  the  sunshine 
of  her  presence,  selfishly  claimed  her  love  and  devotion,  be- 
cause it  might  help  to  while  him  into  forgetfulness  of  his  own 
pain,  utterly  careless  of  the  misery  he  might  bring  upon  that 
young  soul — the  blackest  woe  which  can  overtake  a  woman 
—of  living  to  know  that  between  her  and  her  husband's  soul 
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standd  another  woman's  memory,  casting  a  shadow  so  terri- 
ble  across  her  own  life  that  only  the  light  of  a  world  beyond 
can  efface  its  horror^ 

Some  women,  under  such  pangs,  go  mad,  and  snatch  a' 
any  relief  or  retribution,  though  its  seizing  may  be  ruin  to 
their  souls  here  and  hereafter ;  weaker  natures  succumb  and 
(lie  ;  there  are  still  others  who  freeze  slowly  into  stone ; 
otheis  still  who  suffer — suffer,  bearing  patiently  the  load,  too 
patient  even  to  weary  God  with  prayers  for  release. 

Julian  T.ascelles  vowed  that  no  error  or  wrong  on  his  part 
should  ever  make  such  trouble  possible.  Unless  the  time 
came  that  he  could  love  Hilda — love  her  with  his  whole 
heart,  though  perhaps  an  entirely  different  affection  from  the 
absorbing  dream  which  had  burned  up  the  freshness  of  his 
last  years  of  youth  like  a  flame — he  would  never  risk  her 
happiness  by  trying  to  bring  her  soul  near  his. 

And  Hilda  ? 

When  Julian  Lascelles  again  ai)peared  so  unexpectedly 
she  had  been  troubled  and  confused — afraid  of  herself. 
Young  as  she  was,  girlish  in  many  ways  as  befitted  her  age, 
she  was  too  strong  and  proud  to  accept  his  companionship 
without  reflection,  as  she  had  done  during  those  weeks  in 
Nice,  when  he  first  crossed  the  dreamy  quiet  of  her  life. 

She  had  received  a  bitter  lesson,  and  one  which  she  could 
not  forget,  for  it  had  humiliated  her  in  her  own  eyes.  But 
if  the  girlish  dream  into  which  she  so  unconsciously  strayed 
could  ever  have  grown  into  a  deep,  real  sentiment  under 
favorable  opportunities,  the  mortification  caused  by  her  own 
weakness — the  severe  blow  to  her  pride — her  sense  of  maid 
enly  modesty,  had  rendered  such  consummation  impossible 
now. 

Lascelles  had  ordered  some  boxes  which  contained  books 
he  wanted  sent  to  Geneva  from  Italy,  nnd  by  a  mistake  of 
9* 
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his  agent  several  pictures  he  had  purchased  out  of  one  of 
the  old  Venetian  galleries  were  sent  too,  instead  of  being 
despatched  directly  to  Paris  as  he  had  intended. 

He  chanced  to  mention  this  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  and  with 
her  usual  craving  for  small  excitements,  she  insisted  that  the 
paintings  should  be  unpacked  in  order  that  she  might  see 
them.  Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  opposing  a  whim  of  hers, 
Lascelles  had  the  pictures  arranged  on  easels  in  his  rooms, 
opened  a  great  box  of  Eastern  treasures  which  he  possessed, 
and  invited  the  party  to  breakfast  one  day  in  order  to 
examine  them. 

"This  is  the  bachelor  loneliness  and  desolation  he  talks 
about  in  such  a  moving  way  ! "  cried  Katey,  as  she  entered. 
"  Why,  he  nearly  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  the  other  night  I 
Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lascelles,  it  is  shameful  to  excite  peo- 
ple's sympathies  under  such  horrible  false  pretences ;  there 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  it." 

The  rooms  certainly  looked  as  little  like  hotel  apartments 
as  could  well  be  imagined ;  and  the  pictures  and  rich  drap- 
eries Lascelles  had  unearthed  gave  the  salons  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  studio  of  some  artist  wealthy  enough  to  be 
able  to  gratify  any  caprice  of  his  fancy. 

"  And  somehow,"  said  Katey,  "  if  Hilda  and  that  Bentley 
did  not  look  so  deadly  respectable  there  would  be  a  flavor 
of  impropriety  in  coming  here  quite  delightful  to  my  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced  mind." 

**  Then  I  suppose  I  do  not  look  respectable  ? "  said  the 
colonel. 

"  Certainly  not — I'd  disown  you  if  you  did." 

The  pictures  were  dulyadmiied;  Mrs.  Morrison  was  in 
ecstasies  over  the  marvels  Lascelles  had  picked  up  during 
his  Eastern  wanderings ;  and  they  had  a  delightful  bi  eakfast, 
with  ever)'body  in  spirits  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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Later,  as  the  gentlemen  sat  smoking,  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
herself  indulging  in  a  dainty  cigarette,  for  the  express  pleas- 
ure, as  she  avowed,  of  horrifying  Mr.  Bentley,  Hilda  went 
back  into  another  room  to  enjoy  in  quiet  a  collection  of 
water-color  sketches  which  she  had  espied  in  a  portfolio. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  were  the  work  of  a  profes 
sional  artist  whose  name  was  well  known  to  Hilda,  but  at 
last  she  came  upon  a  number  to  which  Lascelles's  initials 
were  attached,  so  admirably  executed  that  they  fairly  rivalled 
the  productions  of  the  Royal  Academician  among  which 
they  found  a  place.  They  were  there  by  accident,  Hilda  felt 
certain,  knowing  the  man  as  she  did,  for  no  one  in  the  world 
could  be  less  given  than  he  to  display,  or  the  intention  of 
pitting  his  talent  against  that  of  acknowledged  merit,  which 
might  have  induced  a  vain  person  to  mingle  the  designs 
in  that  fashion. 

These  sketches  were  all  reminiscences  of  his  Eastern 
journey — that  experience  of  which  Hilda  had  noticed  he 
spoke  so  rarely,  but  when  he  did  speak,  with  a  Ungering 
fondness,  which  made  her  connect  that  season  with  the 
romance  she  had  woven  for  his  past  life  and  accepted  in  hei 
mind  as  an  established  truth  as  much  as  if  the  story  had 
been  revealed  by  his  own  lips. 

There  was  a  sunset  in  the  great  desert,  with  the  long  glow 
of  orange  hght  against  the  horizon  wonderfully  rendered — a 
solitary  figure  in  the  middle  distance,  somcliow  giving  an  air 
of  such  intense  loneliness  to  the  scene  that  Hilda  could  fancy 
Lascelles  having  stood  there  oppressed  by  the  gloom  of  some 
recent  and  terrible  sorrow  when  he  transcribed  the  view. 

There  was  a  noonday  halt,  with  the  tents  spread  in  the 
white  glory  of  the  sun ;  outside,  the  Anibs  lying  tranquilly 
asleep  in  the  blaze,  or  gathered  in  a  group  about  one  of  their 
companions,  who  was   evidently  relating  some  marvelloui 
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tale  to  while  away  their  hour  of  rest — ^faces  and  attitudes  so 
admirably  done  that  the  picture  told  its  own  story.  An 
oasis,  brightened  by  the  light  of  the  late  afternoon — the 
camels  drinking  at  the  fountain — the  voyagers  under  the 
stately  palm  trees,  while  the  Arabs  disposed  matters  for  the 
night's  repose.  A  knot  of  Egyptian  children  with  their 
wonderful  black  eyes,  whose  languid  mystery  looked  like  a 
shadow  from  the  mighty  story  of  the  Eastern  past.  A  wo  - 
man  at  a  well,  with  a  crucJu  poised  upon  her  head,  and  a 
man  in  flowing  robes  approaching  her — 

Then  Hilda  was  roused  out  of  her  dreams  by  the  sight  of 
a  new  design.  A  view  of  the  interior  court  of  a  Damascus 
house.  Beside  a  fountain  in  the  centre  a  woman  reclined 
upon  a  low  couch.  One  hand  held  a  book,  and  the  other 
drooped  caressingly  against  the  head  of  a  noble  hound, 
whose  eyes  were  raised  to  his  mistress's  face  with  an  ex- 
pression positively  human  in  its  affection  and  intelli- 
gence. 

But  it  was  plain  that  the  lady  had  forgotten  both  her 
favorite  and  the  volume  before  her,  that  her  thoughts  had 
strayed  far  from  the  present,  away  into  some  world  of  fancy 
and  dreams. 

Hilda  uttered  a  little  cry — she  was  looking  at  the  portrait 
of  Madelaine  Jastram.  The  likeness  was  perfect.  Hilda 
remembered  so  well  that  wistful,  sad  expression  of  patience 
in  the  beautiful  eyes,  that  melancholy  pride  of  the  perfect 
mouth. 

She  was  sitting  with  her  eyes  riveted  upon  the  sketch, 
and  thinking  so  intently,  that  she  did  not  perceive  Lascelles's 
entrance  till  he  was  close  to  the  table.  He  saw  several  of 
his  own  productions,  and  said  quickly,  almost  with  annoy- 
ance,— 

"  I  forgot  that  those  things  of  mine  had  got  among  Ralston'g 
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work  :  you  must  think  me  conceited  enough  to  have  put 
mine  by  his." 

"  Yours  are  beautifully  done,"  she  answered,  absently. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  went  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  as  he  spoke, 
and  leaned  over  her  to  look.  She  heard  him  give  a  quick, 
deep  breath,  but  he  said  quietly, — 

"  I  did  not  know  that  sketch  was  there." 

"  How  lovely  she  is  ! "  Hilda  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

**  You  recognize  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  perfect.  Oh,  the  beautiful  face  !  the  marvellous 
eyes — so  lovely — so  lovely  !  " 

Madelaine  Jastram's  name  had  not  been  mentioned  be- 
tween them.  I^ascelles  had  only  been  too  thankful  that  the 
Morrisons  and  their  daughter  utterly  ignored  any  recollection 
of  the  ill-fated  woman,  or  the  least  allusion  to  the  meeting 
at  Nice. 

But  at  this  moment  Hilda  was  too  strongly  moved  to 
remember  Mr.  Bentley's  counsel  never  so  much  as  to  ask  a 
question  in  regard  to  her,  or  in  any  way  to  advert  to  that 
brief,  unfortunate  acquaintance. 

For  some  instants  both  she  and  Lascelles  remained  silently 
gazing  at  the  ])icture.     Hilda  asked  suddenly, — 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  little,  then  he  said  in  an  odd, 
hard  voice, — 

"  No  :  she  left  Nice  some  time  since,  that  is  all  I  know." 

**  I  would  give  the  world  to  hear,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  It 
was  so  hard  that  she  should  be  driven  away  from  the  refuge 
she  had  found, — so  hard,  so  cruel  I  Oh,  why  could  they 
not  let  her  alone  ?  " 

He  did  not  speak. 

"  You  don't  believe  that  she  was  wicked  ?  "  cried  Hilda 
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passionately,  unable  to  restrain  her  excitement.  "  You  caa 
not  look  at  that  face  and  believe  it !  Say  you  do  not,  Mr. 
Lascelles — ^let  me  think  there  is  one  human  being  to  join 
me  in  sympathy  for  her.'* 

"  God  knows  I  pity  her,"  he  said  slowly. 

"And  you  do  not  believe  what  they  said — that — 
that " 

She  broke  off  with  a  shudder  :  it  was  like  an  insult  to  the 
woman  to  connect  even  the  mention  of  others*  evil  opinions 
with  her  name  while  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  seemed  to  fix 
themselves  upon  her  with  that  pleading  glance. 

Lascelles  was  still  silent.  She  turned  her  head  quickly 
towards  him  with  a  thrill  of  indignation  at  a  sudden  thought 
that  his  silence  implied  the  condemnation  all  lips  expressed. 

There  was  a  mist  of  tears  before  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up 
at  him.  His  were  fixed  upon  the  picture  with  an  expression 
she  had  never  seen  in  them  before  :  the  color  had  faded 
from  his  cheeks,  and  she  could  see  his  lips  tremble  under  his 
moustache. 

A  sudden  conviction  struck  Hilda,  that  she  had  unwit- 
tingly reached  the  very  heart  of  Julian  Lascelles* s  secret : 
he  had  loved,  and  the  object  of  that  affection  was  the  origi- 
nal of  the  portrait. 

"  No  !  "  he  exclaimed  abruptly,  still  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture. "  No,  I  do  not  believe  ;  no  power  should  ever  make 
me!" 

He  spoke  with  a  passion  which  fairly  startled  Hilda,  but 
her  keen  powers  of  comprehension  made  her  understand  his 
eniotion  as  another  listener  might  have  failed  to  do — ^he  was 
answering  and  defying  the  credence  which  circumstances, 
facts,  perhaps  his  own  reason  and  judgment,  forced  upon 
him. 

Hilda  felt  this — ^felt  as  certainly  that  she  knew  his  stor)' 
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2rtily  as  if  he  had  told  it  in  words ;  but  the  strongest  sensa^ 
tion  in  her  mind  was  gratitude — joy  to  hear  the  verdict  of 
her  soul  thus  asseverated. 

"  Ah,  thank  you  1 "  she  exclaimed,  impulsively  stretching 
out  her  hand,  while  the  tears  overflowed  her  eyes  and  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  '^  You  make  me  so  thankful,  it  is  such  a 
comfort  to  hear  some  one  speak  like  that." 

He  was  scarcely  less  moved  than  she,  as  he  said, — 

"  You  loved  her — you  did  her  justice — God  bless  you  I " 

In  his  excitement  it  did  not  occur  to  him  what  a  revealing 
ii)i  his  secret  that  exclamation  held,  but  even  later,  when  he 
r»ame  to  recall  this  conversation  and  remember  that  he  must 
have  betrayed  himself,  he  could  not  care :  he  was  glad  to 
think  that  one  person  in  the  world  understood  his  feelings 
and  could  sympathize  with  them. 

"  Indeed,  I  did  love  her,"  Hilda  cried  ;  "  I  do,  though  I 
am  not  even  to  mention  her  name ; — I  forgot  that,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  can  be  considered  intentionally  to  have  broken 
my  promise." 

"  Your  promise  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  coloring.  "  Papa  and  mamma  were 
greatly  distressed  by  what  happened  in  Nice." 

**  Of  course ;  one  can  understand  that." 

"  And  they  knew  how  much  I  liked  her.  They  called  it 
a  fancy,  but,  Mr.  Lascelles,  it  was  something  deeper  than 
fancy — I  shall  never  forget  her — I  never  can  !  If  I  were  to 
pass  the  rest  of  my  life  without  ever  seeing  her  she  would 
keep  a  place  in  my  heart  no  other  human  being  can  usurp. 
It  all  sounds  very  foolish,  I  suppose — I  knew  her  so  little, 
for  so  short  a  time — but  that  does  not  make  any  difference." 

"  It  does  not  sound  foolish  to  me,"  he  answered  ;  "  likes 
and  dislikes,  friendships  and  aversions^  are  not  matters  of 
time." 
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He  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  first  emotion,  to 
speak  with  something  of  his  ordinary  quietude,  but  it  was  a 
keen  pleasure  to  be  able  to  talk  of  Madelaine  Jastram,  and 
it  was  like  an  added  proof  to  the  voice  of  his  heart  to  hear 
her  cause  pleaded  by  the  lips  of  this  innocent  girl. 

**  And  time  cannot  change  me  towards  her,"  Hilda  said. 
**  1  can  never  be  anything  to  her — she  had  told  me  that  before 
— ^before  that  dreadful  morning — but  I  shall  never  forget," 

"  She  had  told  you  that  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  when  we  talked  in  the  garden.  It  seems  to  me 
now  as  if  she  must  have  had  a  premonition  that  some  new 
trouble  was  coming  upon  her,  as  I  remember  the  things  she 
said *' 

"  Ah,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  fear  her  life  had  taught  her 
always  to  be  ready  for  such  blows." 

"It  was  too  hard — too  cruel ! "  exclaimed  Hilda.  She 
was  about  to  mention  Mr.  Bentley's  share  in  the  exposure  of 
that  terrible  day,  but  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  said  to 
her  checked  the  words.  Whatever  he  had  done  had  been 
performed  from  a  sense  of  duty, — he  had  asked  her  to  believe 
that.  She  did,  and  though  she  still  found  it  difficult  to  for- 
give, she  would  not  blame  him  to  another.  '*  And  you  do 
not  know  where  she  has  gone  ?  "  she  asked,  hastily,  in  order 
to  get  away  from  this  part  of  the  subject. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Tell  me  where  you  first  saw  her,"  Hilda  said,  pleadingly. 

He  told  her  in  a  few  calm  words,  but  it  was  easy  for  her 
vivid  fancy  to  weave  the  slight  tale  into  the  romance  which 
it  really  was. 

"  I  suppose  we  must  not  even  talk  of  her  again,"  Hilda 
continued,  sadly.     "  I  promised  that  I  would  not." 

**  It  could  do  no  good,"  he  answered,  drearily,  tliinking 
more  of  himself  than  her — "  no  good." 
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"  But  one  cannot  promise  to  forget,"  she  said.  "  But  you 
will  not  think  they  are  hard  and  unkind  ?  They  are  both  so 
good  and  gentle." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"It  is  only  just  in  this — and  you  know  that  every- 
thing  " 

Hilda  broke  down  ;  she  could  not  bear  to  finish  her  sen- 
tence ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  herself  arguing  against  the 
woman  so  dear  to  her, 

"  Goes  to  support  their  judgment,"  I.ascelles  continued. 
**  Yes,  I  know  that ;  but  it  changes  nothing — nothing." 

**  Ah,"  said  Hilda,  *'  it  will  always  be  such  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  remember  this  morning — to  know  that  you  think  of 
her  as  I  do." 

"  And  to  me,"  he  answ'ered. 

"  But  you  will  see  her  again  sometime — no  one  can  forbid 
you.     Oh,  I  envy  you  the  happiness." 

"  Do  not  envy  me  any  happiness,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  No, 
I  am  not  likely  to  see  her  again." 

Hilda  looked  an  inquiry  she  did  not  venture  to  speak. 

**  Because  she  has  forbidden  me,"  he  continued  quickly. 
**  I  am  to  keep  my  life  aloof  from  hers — and  make  what  I 
can  of  it,"  he  added  to  himself ;  but  low  as  the  words  were 
uttered,  Hilda  caught  them,  though  her  delicate  intuitions 
warned  her  to  give  no  sign  of  having  done  so. 

She  saw  that  his  composure  was  so  sorely  shaken  he  had 
great  difficulty  to  speak  or  listen.  She  rose,  and  once  more 
extended  her  hand  toward  him,  saying, — 

"  Though  we  may  not  talk  like  this  again,  I  shall  always 
be  glad  to  remember  to  day.  I  shall  feel  now  that  we  aie 
real,  true  friends,  Mr.  Lascelles." 

He  grasped  her  hand  warmly  for  an  instant,  then  she  drew 
it  away  and  left  the  room  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


HILDA'S  society  became  a  great  comfort 
and  rest  to  Lascelles ;  it  was  a 
never-ceasing  pleasure  to  remember 
that  one  pure  heart  loved  and  believed 
in  the  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  his 
whole  soul  had  gone  out.  He  had 
ceased  to  torment  himself  with  the  old 
doubts  ;  once  again  he  cast  them  aside 
as  &n  insult  to  himself  as  well  as  to  her.  He  realized  that 
nothing — neither  sejiaration  nor  time — could  ever  weaken 
that  love,  and  he  told  his  heart  that  even  to  suffer  and 
bear  for  Madelaine's  sake  was  a  nobler  fate  than  to  attempt 
to  put  lier  image  from  his  mind,  perhaps  try  to  content  him- 
self, as  so  many  sorrowing  men  and  women  do,  with  some 
pale  reflex  of  aflection  for  another. 

Mistress  Katey  was  much  too  changeable  and  restless  to 
remain  satisfied  with  an  opinion  just  because  she  happened  to 
have  had  unlimited  faith  therein  last  month  or  last  week.  She 
perceived  plainly  enough  the  intimacy  into  which  Hilda  and 
Lascelles  had  drifted,  though  it  puzzled  her  exceedingly. 
She  setherselfartfuUy  to  work  to  discover  the  state  of  Hilda's 
feelings,  but  was  obliged  to  confess  that  there  was  not  tlie 
slightest  sign  of  the  girl's  entertaining  other  than  a  fi'ank, 
confidential  friendship  for  him,  which  could  no  more  grow 
iato  love  than  if  he  had  been  an  elder  brother. 

But  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  Lascelles  should  allov 
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his  faacy  to  wile  him  into  a  tenderness  for  Hilda  which  might 
cause  him  pain.     Katey  liked  him  exceedingly,  in  spite  of 
his  lack  of  tendency  towards  flirtation,  and  it  occurred  to  he. 
that  it  would  be  positively  ungenerous  to  let  him  run  such 
risk  and  sit  quietly  by. 

She  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  in  regard  to  Hilda's  peace; 
but  even  this  faith  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  her  nervous 
anxiety,  and  she  tormented  herself  with  the  idea  of  the  dread- 
ful consequences  in  case  she  had  acted  unwisely  in  throwing 
the  pair  so  much  together.  The  colonel  would  blame  her, 
and  she  should  never  forgive  herself.  Hilda  was  to  love  and 
marry  Charley  Seaforth — poor  Charley !  Katey  mentally 
declared  that  with  all  Mr.  Lascelles's  talents  and  elegance, 
Charle/s  peace  and  wishes  were  a  thousand  times  more  im- 
portant.    They  had  loved  Charley  all  his  life,  and  the  settled 

» 

plans  of  years — made  by  the  parents  as  far  back  as  the  days 
when  Hilda  and  he  were  children — could  not  be  upset  at 
this  late  hour  on  any  account. 

About  this  time  the  little  household  was  excited  by  the 
reading  of  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  a  London  paper. 

It  was  an  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  in 
which  Seaforth  was  a  passenger;  but  there  were  added  a 
few  lines  that  referred  to  him  personally.  He  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  little  child  during  the  passage ;  it  had  fallen 
overboard,  and  Seaforth  had  leaped  into  the  sea  to  rescue  it. 

Scarcely  a  word  did  Hilda  say  while  the  trio  of  her  elders 
were  uttering  their  praises  of  Seaforth ;  but  hers  was  a 
silence  so  eloquent  that  when  Katey  looked  at  her  pale 
cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  she  had  no  mind  to  reproach  the 
girl  with  indifference. 

*'  Now  that  is  what  I  call  a  providential  accident,"  she 
said  to  the  colonel,  when  they  were  alone  with  Mr.  Bentley. 
"Did  you  notice  Hilda's  face?     She  always  was  mad  ovei 
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any  sort   of  courageous  deed — she   will   make  a  hero  of 
Charley  at  once.     It  is  the  luckiest   thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened.    I  declare  I  should  like  to  offer  the  small  animal 
tliat  tumbled  into  the  water  a  handsome  present." 

It  chanced  that  on  this  very  day  she  found  herself  alone 
with  Julian,  and  he  unconsciously  gave  her  an  opportunity 
to  bring  up  the  secret  which  she  had  been  meaning  for  some 
time  to  confide  to  him,  since  there  was  no  other  way  of 
putting  him  on  his  guard  in  case  fancy  or  heart  should  risk 
being  touched  by  Hilda's  grace  and  youth. 

He  had  seen  the  paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  and  spoke 
of  it  to  her. 

"  I  remember  Mr.  Se^forth,**  he  said ;  "  he  used  to  be 
often  at  your  house  in  Nice.  I  did  not  know  him  much,  but 
he  seemed  a  splendid  young  fellow." 

"  Oh,  our  house,  wherever  we  might  be,  has  always  been 
*  home '  to  Charley,"  Mrs.  Morrison  replied.  "  The  colonel 
was  his  guardian ;  indeed  he  looks  upon  Charles  almost  as 
his  own  son." 

"  Ah  ! "  Lascelles  said,  and  Katey  fancied  there  was  a 
tone  of  inquiry  in  his  voice. 

The  idea  disturbed  her  afresh;  she  liked  him  so  much 
that  it  hurt  her  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  giving  him 
pain.  But  she  must  go  on  ;  it  was  the  only  real  kindness 
she  could  show  him. 

"  His  own  son,"  repeated  Katey,  not  because  her  quick 
brains  were  at  a  loss  to  find  language,  but  from  hesitation  to 
continue. 

'*  Yes,"  Lascelles  said  this  time,  and  now  Katey  was  con- 
fident that  his  voice  gave  a  distinctly  rising  inflection  to 
the  word,  and  as  she  regarded  him  more  closely  she  thought 
he  looked  pale  and  anxious.  Good  Heavens !  if  to-day,  of 
all  othei^  it  should  be  that  he  had  come  to  try  his  fate 
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How  providential  that  she  had  been  inspired  to  make  hei 
communication,  and  so  save  him  from  this  mortification. 

Poor  Katey,  rushing  along  at  lightning  speed  through 
these  meditations,  so  lost  her  head,  that  all  she  could 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  speech  after  her  unaccountable 
silence  was  an  echo  of  his  own  ejaculation. 

'*  Yes,"  she  said. 

Again  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  repress  the  word 
which  forced  itself  to  her  lips.  She  knew  how  ridiculous  it 
would  sound,  she  felt  angry  and  half  demented;  but  the 
word  would  be  pronounced. 

"Yes,"  said  she. 

He  looked  at  her  now  in  positive  surprise.  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  he  must  think  she  was  losing  her  reason, 
and  the  idea  tickled  her  so  that  between  it  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  position  altogether,  she  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
as  hearty  as  it  was  irrepressible. 

"  I  have  done  for  myself,"  thought  Katey ;  "  he  must  think 
I  am  as  mad  as  a  March  hare — nothing  makes  any  difference 
now,"  and  she  laughed  more  insanely  than  ever,  and  in- 
creased her  nervous  cachinnation  by  wondering  what  he 
would  do  in  case  she  had  hysterics,  which  she  felt  coming 
neare  '•  than  was  pleasant. 

"  1  wish  I  could  stop  laughing,"  was  all  she  could  manage 
to  articulate. 

'*  I  Id  you?"  said  he;  "well,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  en- 
joying it,"  and  he  began  to  laugh  too  from  sheer  sympathy 
with  her  merriment. 

Aft'ir  a  while  she  could  wipe  her  eyes,  and  sit  upright  and 
behav*;  like  a  reasonable  being. 

"  Bit  I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  you  were  laughing 
at,'  sf id  he.  "You  were  telling  me  about  Mr.  Seafoith; 
you  s;  id  he  was  like  a  son  to  the  colonel,  and — — " 
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"  Now,  don't  say  either  *  ah  *  or  *  yes/  "  interrupted  Katey 
"  else  I  shall  go  off  again,  as  sure  as  fate." 

But  she  did  not  laugh  \  she  remembered  that  the  communi 
cation — if  she  ever  succeeded  in  making  it — might  prove  a 
very  serious  matter  to  him,  and  her  trouble  came  back. 

"  I  think  I  meant  to  tell  you  a  little  secret,"  she  said, 
taking  firm  hold  of  her  courage,  lest  it  should  utterly  escape 
and  leave  her  helpless  to  finish  the  task  she  had  undertaken. 

"  I  like  little  secrets,"  said  he,  pleasantly. 

**  And  I  hate  them,"  cried  Katey  with  sudden  vehemence ; 
"  they  are  the  cause  of  more  trouble  in  the  world  than  any- 
thing else." 

"Perhaps  so,"  he  replied,  still  half  laughing,  "but  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  yours  could  be  so  serious." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  any  of  mine,"  said  she,  re- 
lapsing into  coquetry  from  sheer  force  of  habit,  then  pro- 
voked with  herself  for  her  weakness.  '*  It  is  not  my  secret," 
she  added,  almost  defiantly,  from  sheer  agitation. 

"  Oh,  then  it  loses  half  its  interest,"  he  said,  still  speaking 
playfully. 

"  We  might  have  told  you  in  the  beginning,"  she  contin- 
ued, nervously.  "  It  is  not  a  thing  to  talk  about  yet,  but 
still  to  you ^" 

She  paused  ;  he  was  looking  at  Ker,  perhaps  with  a  little 
wonder  again  visible  in  his  countenance.  Katey  caught  her- 
self thinking, — 

"  If  he  should  say  *yes'  or  *ah,'  I  am  a  dead  woman;  1 
know  I  never  could  survive  it — never ! " 

But  he  said  nothing  whatever,  and  Katey  was  at  a  loss 
again 

"  And  may  I  hear  the  secret  ?  "  said  Lascelles. 

"  Oh,  it  was  only — why,  yes,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  because 
you  have  been  so  nice  and  kind  to  us  all — and  we  like  you 
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so  much,"  added  Katey ;  "  even  Mr.  Bentley — and  you  know 
he  is  not  easy  to  please." 

"And  I  like  him,"  Lascelles  replied,  smiling,  "though  I 
dare  say  as  he  is  only  a  man  I  should  have  been  able  to 
exist  ^thout  his  approbation,  if  I  were  certain  of  yours  and 
Miss  Morrison's. 

Here  was  Hilda  flung  into  the  conversation  at  last! 
Better  to  hasten  on  and  have  the  matter  over — the  fatal 
tn*th  declared  ;  because  now  for  an  instant  Katey  regarded 
it  as  positively  certain  that  she  was  about  to  break  her 
listener's  heart. 

"  Has  Hilda  ever  spoken  to  you  of  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Oh,  she  talks  a  good  deal  about  him." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Katey,  in  surprise. 

"  She  has  such  unlimited  faith  in  his  opinions  and  judg- 
ment— she  seems  to  consider  him  as  a  sort  of  second 
father ^" 

"  Oh,  good  gracious ! "  Katey  interrupted  again,  but 
this  time  her  voice  was  sharp  with  impatience.  "  You  mean 
Mr.  Bentley?" 

"  Of  course — did  not  you  ?  " 

"  When  1  have  been  talking  to  you  about  Charley  Sea- 
forth!  I  don't  believe  you  have  even  listened  !"  she  cried, 
irritably. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  slowly,  "  I  think  I  begin  to  comprehend  ! 
The  secret  you  spoke  of — and  which  by  the  way  you  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  tell  me  after  all — concerns  Miss  Hilda  and 
that  young  gentleman." 

And  he  had  found  the  thing  out  for  himself — her  prepa- 
ration and  confusion  had  been  wasted — wasted  in  every 
way,  for  there  was  no  slightest  sign  of  trouble  in  face  oi 
voice. 

Katey  came  down  out  of  the  clouds  at  once,  got  her  senses 
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back,  and  recovered  her  usual  manner  as  if  by  magic — she 
had  never  felt  so  relieved  in  her  life. 

"  That  is  it,"  she  said ;  "  but  mind,  it  really  is  a  secret. 
There  is  no  engagement — nothing  of  that  sort ;  but  Charley 
has  loved  her  all  his  life,  and  the  colonel  and  I  hope  that  at 
last  he  will  meet  his  reward." 

"  He  certainly  will  win  a  great  prize,"  returned  Lascelles, 
"and  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  should  say  he  was  as 
nearly  worthy  of  her  as  any  man  could  be." 

He  was  as  provokingly  calm  as  ever.  Katey  suddenly 
waxed  a  little  indignant  with  him,  because  she  had  worked 
herself  into  such  a  fever  of  anxiety  on  his  account,  and  all 
uselessly. 

Then  the  whole  thing  presented  itself  to  her  in  its  comic 
aspect  again,  and  she  nearly  laughed  anew,  regretting 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  either  him  or  Hilda  enjoy  the  . 
a£fair  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she 
mentally  decided,  with  a  frankness  few  people  would  have 
been  honest  enough  to  show  towards  themselves,  that  never 
in  her  life  had  she  been  so  absurd. 
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LOOKING   RUIN  IN  THE   FACE. 

g^^^MMU^^MlHE  weeks  went  on  to  May.  Even 
li^Sh  jS£fll  Geneva  can  sometimes  contrive  to 
I^SI  ^SISH  ^°^^  tolerably  bright  and  pleasant  at 
nj^W  ^SiIbH     that  season,  and  this  May  promised 

iB^^Vil^^HV  The  whole  party  began  in  a  desul- 
'J/B^S^S^^^S  ^°^  fashion  to  discuss  jilans  for  the 
summer.  It  seemed  tu  be  a  tacitly 
accepted  thing  that  Lascelles  was  to  keep  within  reach  of 
the  little  household,  and  Mr.  Bentl^  had  ceased  to  irritate 
the  colonel  by  any  talk  of  returning  to  England  and  active 
life  before  the  autumn. 

"  1  begin  to  understand,"  he  said  one  day  to  the  colonel, 
"  how  laziness  can  grow  upon  one  till  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
second  nature." 

"  I  don't  doubt  that  I  am  a  little  lazy,"  said  the  colonel, 
laughing  pleasantly. 

"  Nobody  ever  disputed  the  fact  in  my  hearing,"  cut  in  the 
lawyer. 

"  But  I  consider  that  I  have  earned  the  right,"  pursued  Mor- 
rison, regardless  of  his  friend's  rapid  parenthesis,  "I  entered 
the  army  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  spent  my  youth  fighting 
Sioux  and  Florida  Indians  till  I  was  forly.  I  conceive  that, 
after  so  much  of  that  kind  of  life  a  man  has  earned  the  right 
to  do  a  little  as  he  pleases,  and  so  enjoy  himself." 

"  Then  you  married,  when  you  were  old  enough  to  know 
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better — though  I  confess  that  in  your  case  the  experiment 
has  answered  very  well." 

"I  have  been  a  happy  man,  thank  God,"  replied  the 
colonel,  gravely  :  *'  a  very  happy  man.  There  has  been  but 
one  break — the  years  of  our  terrible  war,  when  duty  called 
me  to  my  post  again ;  but  they  are  long  over,  and  that  v^xy 
break  makes  me  prize  the  rest  and  peace  still  more  dearly." 

lientley  leaned  forward,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  colonel's 
ami,  saying, — 

'*  You  are  the  best  man  I  ever  knew — thaf  s  all  I  can  say 
for  you — the  best  man  I  ever  knew." 

**  Pooh  ! "  said  the  colonel ;  and  then  for  a  space  they 
both  smoked  on  in  silence,  inclined  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
come  so  near  any  show  of  emotion,  as  is  the  habit  of  men  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race — ^goodness  knows  why,  since  to  be 
capable  of  such  weakness  after  five-and- thirty  always  seems 
to  me  a  thing  of  which  •  man  might,  on  the  contrary,  well 
be  proud. 

While  they  sat  there  talking,  Louis  entered  with  a  pile  of 
letters  and  newspapers  which  had  just  been  sent  from  the 
banker's. 

**  Any  letters  for  me  ?"  Mr.  Bentley  asked. 

"  No,  monsieur — only  papers,"  replied  the  man,  in  an  odd 
attempt  at  English. 

Mr.  Bentley  unfolded  the  Times ^  and  was  speedily  im- 
mersed in  the  Parliamentary  proceedings.  The  colonel — a 
methodical  man,  like  any  old  soldier — took  up  his  letters  in 
regular  rotation,  and  read  each  one  deliberately  through 
before  so  much  as  glancing  at  the  envelope  of  the  next. 

He  made  rather  slow  work  of  it,  for  a  fanciful  new  eye- 
glass his  little  tyrant  of  a  wife  had  insisted  upon  his  wearing 
of  late,  instead  of  the  honest,  old-fashioned  spectacles,  which 
were  a  stay  ard  comfort  to  his  soul,  kept  sliding  ofif  his  nose 
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in  an  aggravating  fashion  at  the  very  instant  when  he  had 
reached  the  most  interesting  part  of  each  letter  in  turn. 

"  Bless  the  beastly  thing  ! "  muttered  the  colonel,  as  he 
adjusted  the  glass  for  the  tenth  time,  but  still  refraining  from 
seeking  his  beloved  spectacles,  because,  if  Katey  chanced  to 
return  from  her  drive  and  find  his  proboscis  latticed  there- 
with, her  feelings  would  be  hurt. 

But  Mr.  Bentley  did  not  listen.  He  had  turned  a  page  of 
the  bulky  newspaper ;  his  eye  had  been  caught  by  a  para- 
graph which  he  was  reading  eagerly,  while  his  ruddy  face 
had  turned  white  with  a  sort  of  angry  trouble. 

The  colonel  finished  the  fourth  letter — picked  up  the  last. 

''  Hallo  !  "  he  said.     «*  A  telegram  ?  " 

Mr.  Bentley  did  not  hear.  He  was  reading  as  intently  as 
if  every  faculty  of  his  soul  had  concentrated  itself  in  the 
effort  to  understand  the  paragraph  at  which  he  stared  so 
eagerly. 

Suddenly  he  was  roused  by  a  low  groan.  He  looked  up. 
The  colonel  had  fallen  back  in  his  chair  ;  his  face  was  livid, 
and  his  great  boyish  blue  eyes  were  fairly  black  with  pain 
and  excitement. 

"  Good  God  I  what  is  it  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Bentley.  "  I  have 
just  read  in  this  confounded  journal ^" 

"Then  it  is  known  already,"  interrupted  the  colonel. 
"  Give  me  the  paper.  Here  is  the  telegram.  All  it  says  is, 
*  Bostwick  and  James  have  failed.  Come  back  by  next 
steamer.     Will  find  a  letter  at  Liverpool.' " 

He  had  risen  as  he  spoke.  He  threw  the  telegram  on  the 
table,  and  tried  to  snatch  the  newspaper. 

"  Wait,"  said  Mr.  Bentley ;  "  it  is  not  that  I  read — ^noth« 
Ing  about  your  business." 

"What  then?" 

"  Wait  I  Your  men  have  failed—" 
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**  Yes  ;  and  it  is  ruin  to  ine — ^ruin !  " 

He  sank  down  in  a  chair  near  Bentley.  The  two  men 
stared  in  each  other's  faces  for  a  second  in  silence. 

"  It  can't  be,"  said  Mr.  Bentley,  "  Some  temporary 
embarrassment ^" 

"  Let  us  try  and  hope  so,"  groaned  the  colonel.  "  My 
pof.r  wife — my  little  Hilda !  " 

Another  silence,  during  which  Bentley' s  hand  stretched 
out  and  grasped  his  friend's. 

"  I  can't  sit  here  doing  nothing  !  "  exclaimed  the  colonel. 
"  1  must  get  to  England  in  time  for  the  first  steamer.  To- 
day is  Tuesday.  If  I  start  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  be  in 
Liverpool  by  Saturday — ^just  in  time." 

"  And  1  must  go  to  England,"  Bentley  said. 

**  You  can  do  me  no  good.  Stop  here  with  the  women, 
for  God's  sake  !  I  can't  take  them — can't  even  tell  them  the 
worst  i  "  pleaded  the  colonel. 

"  I  must  go  to  England,"  repeated  Mr.  Bentley,  in  a 
hollow  voice.  "  No  wonder  they  say  misfortunes  never 
come  singly.     Read  that." 

He  spread  the  newspaper  on  the  table,  and  put  his  finger 
upon  the  paragraph  which  had  startled  him.  The  colonel 
bent  over  it. 

"  I  can't  see,"  he  said,  almost  fretfully.  "I  am  half  blind 
and  deaf,  I  think.     Read  it  to  me." 

Mr.  Bentley  took  the  journal  again,  and  in  a  low  voice 
which  sounded  fairly  harsh  from  the  e£fort  he  made  to  keep 
it  firm,  began  the  article. 

"  *  Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  a  letter  we  published 
a  few  weeks  since  from  a  correspondent  in  Nice,  giving  the 
details  of  an  expose  which  caused  a  great  excitement  in  that 
favorite  winter  resort  of  strangers.  The  notorious  Adelaide 
Mandeville,  for  so  many  years  believed  dead,  was  discovered 
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to  be  living  there  under  an  assumed  name,  having  succeeded 
by  some  artfully  concocted  tale  in  winning  the  acquaintance 
and  confidence  of  many  among  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  beau  monde.  She  was  living  surrounded  by  every 
evidence  of  great  wealth,  though  it  is  well  known  that  the 
divorce  suit  instituted  by  the  injured  husband  whose  name 
she  had  dishonored,  left  her  only  a  resonable  competency — 
that  even  this  sum  was  never  claimed  by  her.  From  what 
source  the  wealth  of  which  she  proves  now  to  be  mistress 
has  accrued  remains  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the 
varied  reports  in  connection  therewith  are  not  stories  to 
repeat  here.  We  only  make  this  mention  of  her  name — 
much  better  consigned  to  oblivion — on  account  of  a  new 
complication  which  threatens  in  regard  to  a  matter  wherein 
it  would  appear  probable  that  she  has  been  a  prime  mover, 
though  as  to  the  fact  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  state- 
ment. The  late  Mr.  Mandeville  went  to  Greece,  and  died 
there  ;  his  only  child  was  reported  to  have  died  a  few  months 
before  his  own  decease.  Lately  a  large  fortune  has  been 
claimed  by  certain  relatives — his  natural  heirs,  since  he  left 
no  issue.  Now  comes  the  remarkable  portion  of  the  story. 
Information  is  said  to  have  reached  the  lawyers  that  the  child 
of  Edward  Mandeville  is  living — will  be  produced  in  due  sea- 
son— and  the  relatives  are  warned  against  pursuing  theii 
claim.'* 

Mr.  Bentley  let  the  paper  drop  upon  his  knee,  and  once 
more  the  two  men  sat  silently  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"What  can  she  be  at  now?     What  could  have  put  the 
idea  into  her  mind  ?  "  stammered  the  colonel,  at  last 

"  I  am  too  confused  yet  to  think  at  all,  to  come  to  any 
conclusion,"  returned  Bentley.     "  Is  it  she  who  is  doing  it  ?  " 

"  Who  else  would-be  likely  ?  " 

**  Impossible  to  tell ;  I  tell  you  I  can't  think  yet  I     But  i 
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have  been  too  many  years  a  lawyer  to  be  surprised  at  the 
thing  itself — attempts  to  substitute  heirs  are  such  common 
cases." 

"  You  are  inclined  to  that  belief  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  it  seems  more  probable  than  anything 
else." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  returned  the  colonel,  wearily.  **  After 
all,  I  cannot  keep  my  mind  to  that ;  I  don't  see  why  you 
need  worry  over  it." 

Mr.  Bentley  gave  him  a  surprised  look,  was  about  to  speak, 
then  checked  himself,  while  a  glow  of  sympathy  and  pity 
softened  his  face,  as  he  marked  the  change  which  had  come 
over  his  companion  since  the  reading  of  the  telegram. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  it  is  this  business  trouble  we 
"nave  to  consider  now." 

"  I  must  sail  for  America  by  the  next  steamer.  God 
knows  what  will  happen  !  It  would  seem  from  their  sending 
for  me,  that  they  think  I  may  save  something  out  of  the 
wreck." 

"  I  shall  go  as  far  as  London  with  you,"  rejoined  Bentley. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  about  my  wife  and  Hilda  ?  If  I 
could  leave  you  with  them,  I  should  not  mind  so  much. 
I^et  that  matter  go  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ;  leave  the 
Mandevilles  to  fight  it  out  with  the  enemy  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  and  stay  here." 

*'  My  dear  friend,  I  must  go  !  Think  a  little.  Something 
there  must  be  to  have  made  a  foundation,  even  for  a 
gos.vi])ing  newspaper.  What  that  is,  I  must  find  out  without 
delay,  and  the  only  quick  means  is  to  go  to  England  myself. 
1  v'ill  not  stop  a  day  longer  than  I  can  help — that  you  may 
be  sure  of." 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  are  always  good  and  kind,"  returned  the 
colonel,  in  the  same  weary,  half-uncomprehending  tone, 
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he  sat  with  one  hand  pressed  against  his  forehead,  the  other 
absently  fumbling  with  the  envelope  of  the  telegram.  "  All 
the  same,  the  Cressons — isn't  that  tlie  name  of  Mandeville's 
relations  ? — are  quite  capable  of  managing  the  affair  them- 
selves." 

"  My  dear  colonel,  I  must  make  you  understand !  I  have 
got  to  face  this  matter,"  returned  Bentley,  looking  anxiously 
at  him,  for  the  sort  of  daze  which  the  sudden  evil  news  from 
America  had  left  upon  his  friend's  clear,  active  mind  troubled 
the  lawyer  more  than  any  other  sign  of  distress  could  have 
done. 

"  Face  this  matter !  "  repeated  the  colonel,  slowly,  staring 
at  his  companion  with  the  dull  blur  always  deepening  over 
his  eyes. 

"  There  is  no  averting  it.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
very  worst  which  could  happen  should  come — that  the 
woman  is  ready  to  produce  an  heir  to  this  fortune — you 
know  as  well  as  I  that  the  devil  is  not  more  shrewd  and 
crafty  than  she  :  more  than  that,  she  has  nerve  and  courage 
to  carry  out  any  plan  she  undertook." 

"  But  she  would  never  dare ;  why,  it  is  impossible ^" 

"  Not  impossible  unless  I  can  hinder  her,  remember.  I 
alone  could  do  it.  The  next  question  is,  could  II  Sui)- 
pose,  as  I  said,  the  worst  to  come — a  case  really  to  be 
brought — for  whom  do  the  Cressons  send  as  their  chief  wit- 
ness ?     For  me,  of  course." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Could  I  go  into  court  and  swear  that  I  saw  the  child 
die?"  continued  Bentley,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "There  is 
Mandeville's  letter  to  his  family,  stating  the  fact  of  its  death  , 
there  is  the  tombstone  over  the  grave,  if  you  will,  with  the 
child's  name  on  it,  but  that  is  all.  I  was  not  in  Greece  at 
the  time." 
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'*  Mandeville's  lettej  is  enough  to  quash  the  whok  thing 
in  the  beginning."  said  the  colonel,  still  in  the  same  weaiied, 
absent  tone. 

*•  But,  if  the  line  the  conspirators  took  should  be  that  the 
letter  was  written  by  a  half  maddened  man,  with  a  deliberate 
intcintion  to  deceive;  that  his  aim  was  to  let  the  whole 
world  believe  the  child  died,  rather  than  have  it  grow  ip 
under  his  name  to  know  how  infamous  the  mother  had  made 
that  name  ?  " 

The  dull,  vacant  expression  passed  away  from  the  colo- 
nel's  face  ;  he  understood  now. 

'*  You  follow  me  ?  Suppose  witnesses  have  been 
found " 

"  Hired  ! "  broke  in  the  colonel,  bringing  his  clenched 
hand  down  on  the  table  with  all  his  old  energy  restored, 
while  his  blue  eyes  blazed  into  life  once  more.  "  Hired,  I 
say  ! " 

"  Hired,"  repeated  Mr.  Bentley.  **  But,  wherever  they 
may  come  from,  or  however  obtained,  witnesses  prepared  to 
swear  that  the  child  did  not  die  at  that  time  ?  That  the 
mother  got  possession  of  it,  hid  it  until  now  ?  that  now  her 
duty  to  her  child  compels  her  to  come  forward  and  defend 
its  r^ht  to  the  property  left  by  the  father  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  my  God  !  it  is  too  infernal !  "  gasped  the  colonel. 

"  I  tell  you  that  if  they  are  prepared  to  carry  out  their  plot, 
this  is  the  line  they  will  take,"  said  Mr.  Bentley,  firmly. 

"  Why,  then '\ 

"  Why,  then,"  interrupted  the  lawyer,  "  can  I  sit  still  and 
let  a  set  of  fiends  triumph?  make  myself  as  wicked  as  they 
by  keeping  silence  ?  see  some  base  brat,  bad  as  the  woman 
who  has  reared  it,  thrust  in  to  claim  the  name  and  fortune 
of  the  man  that  woman  murdered  ?  " 

"  Don't  say  a  word  more — ^not  another  word  ! "  cried  the 
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colonel.  "  For  God's  sake,  let  us  get  to  England  as  fast  as 
we  can.  What  a  day  I  Many  a  time  in  my  life  I  have 
thought  I  knew  what  trouble  was,  but  I  never  had  a  blow 
like  this." 

At  that  instant  there  came  a  sound  of  voices  from  the  cor- 
ridor— Katey's  girlish  laugh,  Hilda's  soft,  vibrating  tones, 
Lascelles's  slow,  languid  voice. 

The  colonel  started  up. 

•'*  Come  to  my  room,"  he  whispered  ;  "  I  can't  meet  them 
just  yet.  Katey  must  only  know  that  pressing  business  calls 
me  home.  I'm  such  a  weak  old  fool,  she'd  read  the  whole 
truth  in  my  face  if  I  saw  her  now.     Come  with  me  ! " 

They  hurried  across  the  salon^  passed  through  the  dining- 
room,  and  crossed  the  corridor  lower  down  to  the  colonel's 
chamber.  They  sat  there,  conversing  almost  in  whispers, 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  somebody  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  What  is  it,  Louis  ?  "  Mr.  Bentley  asked. 

"  Madame's  compliments,"  replied  Louis,  in  his  marvel- 
lous English — "Madame's  compliments;  it  is  more  later 
than  clock  one  ;  ze  breakfast  faints  zis  'alf  hour." 

"  Say  that  we  will  come  at  once,"  replied  Mr.  Bentley  ; 
and  Louis,  with  a  bow  almost  as  low  as  an  Eastern  salaam, 
disappeared  in  a  noiseless,  zigzag  wriggle  peculiar  to  himself; 

Madame  Katey  was  very  full  of  herself  this  morning  ;  she 
and  Hilda  had  been  out  shopping,  an  amusemenf  which 
always  put  the  small  woman  in  an  amazing  flow  of  spirits. 
They  had  met  Lascelles,  and  Mrs.  Morrison  brought  him 
home — not  in  the  least  against  his  will,  be  it  said. 

Katey  had  so  much  witty  nonsense  to  talk,  and  was  so 

eager  to  be  perfectly  fascinating  to  the  three  men,  that  she 

had  no  leisure  to  observe  the  colonel's  troubled  pallor ;  and 

Hilda,  though  noticing  it  the  instant  he  entered,  was  too 

thoughtful  to  remark  thereupon. 
lO* 
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AH  the  same,  the  news  had  to  be  told,  not  in  its  dismal 
completeness,  but  plainly  enough  to  make  the  ladies  under' 
Stand  there  was  no  rebelling  against  the  fiat  which  had  gone 
forth  in  regard  to  the  colonel's  speedy  departure. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


TWO  MEN  S  SECRET. 


jEITHER  the  colonel  nor  Mr.  Bentley 
could  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
chance  which  had  brought  Lascelles 
within  reach,  because  his  first  words, 
when   he  found    himself    alone   with 
them,  gave  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
fort, where  Hilda  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
were  concerned. 
"  I  shall  not  leave  Geneva  until  Mr.  Bentley  comes  back," 
he  said  ;  "  I  promise  you  that,  colonel,  if  my  staying  here 
will  be  the  slightest  satisfaction  to  you." 

"  A  very  great  one,"  returned  the  colonel,  shaking  his  hand 
warmly.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  I  I  shall  be  able 
al  least  to  remember  that  my  two  babies  have  a  kind  friend 
near  them." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  thank  me — I  have  literally  nowhere 
U'  go  ^d  nothing  to  do.  It  is  a  real  favor  to  let  me  feel  thai 
1  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  anybody." 
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"  He  is  almost  as  good  a  fellow  as  Charley  Seaforth,"  pro- 
nou.ice»1  the  colonel,  as  Lascelles  left  the  room  ;  **  almost  as 
good ! " 

The  lawyer  would  hardly  have  compared  the  matured,  self- 
centred  man  with  the  eager,  impulsive  youth ;  but  the  train 
of  reflection  which  his  ftiend's  words  roused  in  his  mind  led 
him  to  a  thought  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  act  without 
delay.  Mr.  Bentley  rose,  and  with  some  hasty  excuse  fol- 
lowed I^ascelles.  He  joined  the  younger  man  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house,  saying  abruptly  :  "I  want  to  walk  to  the 
quay  with  you  ;  I  have  something  I  wish  to  say." 

Lascelles  bowed,  offered  his  arm,  and  they  went  on  to- 
gether. 

*'  I  have  no  time  to  explain  or  beat  about  the  bush,"  said 
Mr.  Bentley  ;  "anyhow,  I  never  do  anything  of  the  sort,  nor 
would  it  be  of  the  least  use  with  a  straightforward  man  like 
you.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this  :  I  suppose  you  heard  what 
happened  in  Nice  in  regard  to  Adelaide  Mandeville,  or 
Madame  Jastram,  or  whatever  she  pleases  to  call  herself?  " 

"  I  did  hear,"  Lascelles  replied,  coldly. 

Mr.  Bentley  wondered  a  little  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
but  was  too  eager  and  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  think 
about  its  signification. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  be  forced  into  what  I  did,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it,"  continued  Mr.  Bentley. 

Lascelles  turned  and  faced  him,  with  a  sudden  angry  fire 
burning  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 

"  That  it  was  I  who  exposed  her — the  hardest  task  T  ever 
had  in  my  life,  but  one  from  which,  as  I  am  an  honest  man, 
I  could  not  shrink,"  returned  Bentley. 

There  was  a,  sound  from  Lascelles — half  a  groan,  half  an 
imprecation — then  he  strode  on  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Bentley 
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found  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  him.  Presently  Las 
celles  stopped  and  confronted  him  again.  Had  he  known 
this  circumstance  in  the  outset  of  their  acquaintance,  nothing 
could  have  induced  him  ever  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with 
the  lawyer ;  but  these  weeks  had  made  him  too  familiar  with 
13entley*s  character,  for  him,  angry  as  he  was,  not  to  be  able 
to  remember  that  whatever  he  had  done  had  been  from 
a  strict  sense  of  justice  and  right — done  because  he  believed  * 
himself  bound  in  honor  so  to  act. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  you  were  acquainted  with  her,  or  were 
at  her  house  that  day  ?  '*  pursued  Mr.  Bentley. 

"  I  did  know  her,  and  I  was  at  her  house,"  replied  I-.as- 
celles ;  "  there,  like  the  rest,  against  her  will." 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  of  no  importance  !  '*  cried  Bentley, 
impatiently. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  consider  it  of  a  great  deal." 

"  I  did  what  I  had  to  do — there  was  no  way  out,"  con- 
tinued Bentley.     **  I  do  not  know  if  you  heard ^" 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not ;  I  had  gone,"  interrupted  Lascelles  ; 
and  found  it  difficult  to  keep  back  the  admission  that,  had 
he  been  present,  he  would  have  murdered  the  speaker 
before  that  revelation  could  have  been  uttered. 

Bentley  looked  at  him  with  a  sudden  change  in  his  face. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  begin  to  think  I  have  appealed  to  the 
wrong  man.     God  help  you  and  the  rest  of  us  !  " 

Had  there  been  a  sneer  in  his  voice,  Lascelles*  s  passion 
would  have  mastered  every  other  feeling ;  but  the  tone  was 
so  sad,  so  earnest,  that  somehow  it  brought  back  the  listen- 
er's calmness. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  appealing  to  the  wrong  man  ?  " 
he  asked  ~  "  You  have  asked  nothing  of  me  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  you  want."  • 

^  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  possible^"  replied  Bentley 
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**  You  like  the  Morrisons — ^you  have  promised  the  colonel  to 
protect  his  wife  and  Hilda." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  With  her  usual  craft,  that  woman,  in  the  short  time  she 
saw  her,  managed  completely  to  fascinate  Hilda  Morrison. 
My  own  belief  is,  that  the  whole  performance — the  horses 
running  away  and  the  rest — was  a  deliberate  plan  on  her 
part  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  colonel's  family  and 
the  people  at  his  house  that  day." 

**  May  I  ask  what  motive  you  can  imagine  her  to  have 
had  sufficient  to  cause  her  to  risk  her  life  in  carrying  it 
out  ?  "  asked  Lascelles,  in  a  still  more  frigid  tone. 

"The  motive  is  apparent  enough!"  cried  Mr.  Bentley, 
hotly.  "  She  wanted  to  get  into  society — make  friends. 
She  believed  herself  secure  from  detection  after  all  those 
years  of  having  been  counted  dead." 

The  verdict  of  the  law  had  long  since  rendered  such 
opinions  just.  Lascelles' s  own  judgment  was  in  arms  against 
the  woman ;  nevertheless,  he  was  angry,  outraged.  But  he 
controlled  himself,  and  said  only, — 

*'  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand  your  object  in  speak- 
ing to  me  of  these  matters." 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor — a  great  one  ; 
because  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  and  1  can  trust  you," 
replied  Mr.  Bentley. 

Lascelles  answered,  icy  and  unsympathizing  as  ever: 
<*  In  what  can  I  obliafc  you,  Mr.  Bentley  ?" 

"  That,  if  the  wonAn  should  come  to  Geneva — should  try 
to  see  Hilda — ^you  will  use  every  and  any  means  to  prevent 
it,  and  will  let  me  know  at  once. " 

"  Have  you  reason  for  supposing  that  she  is  likely  to  da 
this  ? "  >     ^ 

*'  Reason  \ " 
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The  laviyer*s  voice  rang  out  sharp  with  anger.  He 
paused  as  he  uttered  the  word.  He  walked  Dn  in  silence 
for  a  fe^  seconds ;  Lascelles  walked  beside  him,  equally 
mute. 

"I  am  only  afraid  that  such  a  thing  might  happen,'*  he 
said,  presently,  in  his  ordinary  tone.  "  I  know  the  woman 
— I  am  convinced  that  from  some  motive  she  is  anxious  to 
come  out  of  the  seclusion  in  which  she  was  wise  enough  to 
shroud  herself  so  long.  She  wants  friends — support.  Know- 
ing Hilda's  feelings  towards  her — (the  silly  girl  herself  told 
me) — she  may  take  advantage  of  the  colonel's  and  my 
absence  to  come  here — to " 

His  voice  broke.  He  smote  his  stick  hard  down  upon  the 
ground  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  composure. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  Lascelles.  "  I  have  seen  something  of 
the  lady.     I  know  her  to  be  incapable  of  such  treachery." 

Even  as  he  spoke  his  reason — nay,  what  seemed  the  voice 
of  conscience — bade  him  repress  the  words,  but  he  could 
not. 

**  You  are — God  forgive  me,  I  don't  want  to  be  rude — 
but  you  drive  me  past  my  patience  !  "  cried  Bentley.  "  I 
tell  you  I  know  this  woman,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  I  followed  the  evidence  ;  I  was  occupied  in  the 
trial ;  I  was  her  husband's  friend  ;  and  you,  who  have  seen 
her  twice — once,  the  day  you  did  the  world  the  ill  turn  of 
saving  her  life  ;  the  next,  a  few  minutes  at  her  house — ^you 
tell  me  that  you  know  she  is  incapable  of  such  treachery! 
My  word  of  honor,  you  are  as  mad  as  Hilda — a  man  like 
you  I " 

"  One  instant " 

**  Did  you  ever  read  the  trial  ?  Do  you  know  she  as  much 
muidered  Arthur  Bellingham  and  her  husband  as  if  she  had 
put  a  knife  to  their  throats  ?     Do  you  know " 
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**  I  know  the  whole  history,"  Lascelles  interrupted  with  a 
shiver.     "  There  is  no  necessity  for  going  over  it." 

"There  is  a  necessity,"  cried  Bentley,  in  strong  excite- 
ment, "  when  a  man  like  you  can  make  such  a  statement ! 
Great  heavens !  hasn't  she  made  victims  enough — mine  J 
lives  enough  already  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  question  here*  of  victim  or  ruined  life,"  x*e- 
turned  Lascelles,  the  very  passion  his  conipanion  showed 
helping  him  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  composure.  "  If 
you  had  given  me  time  to  finish,  you  would  have  heard  that 
I  had  seen  that  most  unfortunate  lady — yes,  unfortunate — 
doubly  so,  if  she  be  guilty " 

"  If  she  be  guilty  ! "  echoed  Mr.  Bentley,  lifting  both 
hands  like  a  man  who  prays  the  saints  to  find  him  patience 
for  his  need. 

"  I  met  her  three  years  since  in  the  East,"  Lascelles  con- 
tinued, as  if  he  had  not  caught  either  words  or  gesture.  "  I 
was  able  to  be  of  some  slight  service  to  her.  We  parted  in 
Cairo.     Do  you  want  to  know  why  ?  " 

Both  men  were  reticent  and  self-restrained  beyond  what 
is  ordinary,  and  as  is  always  the  case  with  such  natures,  now 
that  tliey  had  in  turn  broken  through  the  rules  and  discipline 
with  which  they  hedged  in  their  daily  lives,  they  were  inca- 
pable of  restraining  themselves  till  they  had  let  their  very 
hearts  out,  each  feeling,  angry  as  he  was,  that  he  respected 
and  admired  the  other  to  an  extreme  which  few  fellow-men 
had  been  able  to  inspire. 

**  Do  you  want  to  know  why  ?  "  repeated  Lascelles. 

**  Yes,  I  do  !  "  answered  Bentley,  white  as  death. 

*  Because  she  told  me  that  she  was  a  woman  dead  and 
buried,  who  had  no  more  right  to  a  resurrection  than  a  corpse. 
Because  even  to  permit  me  to  see  her  might  injure — me  ;  for 
herself  it  did  not  matter — she  was  past  censure  as  she  was 
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past  hope.  Those  were  her  words,  and  then  she  sent  me 
from  her." 

In  their  excitement  they  had  unconsciously  turned  away 
from  the  quay — had  followed  a  deserted  street,  which  brought 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  bald,  unsightly  hill,  on  whose  tof 
stands  the  Russian  Church. 

After  those  last  words  of  Lascelles,  uttered  with  a  slow 
distinctness  which  gave  the  same  sense  of  intolerable  heat 
that  approaching  white-hot  iron  would,  there  was  another 
silence.  His  own  repressed  fury  had,  in  a  measure,  restored 
Lascelles's  senses ;  had  startled  Bentley  into  a  fuller  con- 
sciousness of  what  this  conversation  meant  to  the  man. 

But  he  was  impatient  of  this  thought ;  besides,  a  new 
question  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  ;  one  whose  answer  might 
assure  him,  at  least,  that  it  was  this  woman  and  her  confed- 
erates whom  he  must  encounter  on  reaching  England. 

**  You  met  her  in  the  East  ?  Was  she  alone  ?  "  he  asked, 
leading  the  way  up  the  hill. 

"  Alone,  yes — no,  she  had  plenty  of  servants,  dragomen — 
all  the  rest  of  it — all  devoted  to  her,  mark  you." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  don't  mean  that !  Anybody  else — a — a — 
anybody  else  of  whom  she  called  herself  the  mother  ?  " 

"  Ah  ! "  Lascelles  exclaimed,  **  now  1  know  what  you 
mean  !  I  read  that  paragraph  this  morning  in  the  London 
paper.  No  ;  there  was  not  a  living  creature  with  her,  ex- 
cept her  domestics.  I  don't  believe  it  referred  to  any  step 
on  her  part." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  ?  " 

"  Probably  you  will  consider  my  reason  only  another  proof 
of  hopeless  insanity,"  Lascelles  answered,  with  a  quiet  bit- 
terness which  revealed  a  suffering  Mr.  Bentley  was  too  keen, 
too  sympathetic,  not  to  catch  and  appreciate.  He  held 
out  his  handy  saying, — 
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"  I  am  a  hard  old  nut,  but  in  years  I  have  not  met  a  man 
that  all  my  sympathies  go  out  to  as  they  do  toward  you  * 
I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world  ;  I  have  no  wish  to  comt 
anywhere  near  your  secret " 

**  I  don't  mind,"  Lascelles  broke  in,  passionately.  I  think 
those  who  had  known  him  longest,  and  believed  they  knew 
him  thoroughly,  would  have  been  ujjjerly  confounded  by  his 
reckless  flinging  off  of  the  reticence  and  self-restraint  which 
they  would  one  and  all  have  pronounced  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  his  nature.  "  I  don't  mind;  I'd  rather  like  to  tell 
you,  hard  old  nut  as  you  are  !  I  loved  her  ;  I'd  have  told  her 
so  in  the  East  if  I  had  dared  !  I  went  so  mad  in  Nice,  the 
evening  of  that  dreadful  day — I  wonder  I  don't  kill  you  when 
I  think  of  it — that  I  said  it  all  out ;  all,  all — the  one  love  of 
my  life  1     Now  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say  !  " 

"  Tell  me,  rather,  her  answer,"  Bentley  answered. 

**  She  sent  me  from  her ;  she  told  me  that  she  would 
sooner  kill  herself  than  listen  ;  for  my  sake — always  mine  ! 
She  did  not  love  me,  perhaps.  I  am  not  a  vain  fool — 
probably  she  did  not !  But  she  was  glad  to  have  one  human 
hand  held  out  to  her  in  the  awful  desert  of  her  life ;  yet  she 
sent  me  away." 

"  Knowing  it  was  all  clear  to  you  ;  that  you  knew " 

"  I  told  her  everything  !  At  first,  I  went  there  thinking  it 
had  been  some  terrible  mistake,  not  believing  she  was — she 
was — the  woman  you  took  her  for.  She  looked  so  young,  it 
did  not  seem  possible." 

"  Devils  have  no  age,"  was  the  retort  that  rose  to  Bentley's 
lips,  but  he  repressed  it  from  sheer  pity,  waiting  for  his  com 
panion  to  continue. 

**  She  told  me  it  was  true ;  she  poured  out  the  whole  s'^ory 
of  what  the  world  believes ;  she  denied  nothing ;  all  she 
wanted  was  to  drive  nie  from  her  for  my  own  sake." 
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"  How  could  she  deny ?  " 

"  Be  still !  I'll  not  hear  it !  See,  my  own  judgment,  my 
reason  goes  with  you,  but  I'll  not  believe  it — I'll  not  hear  I  '■ 

'*  Let  that  go,"  returned  Bentley. 

"Ay,  let  it  go  I  I  am  glad  to  have  spoken — though  you 
are  her  enemy,  and  I  hate  you  therefor ;  yes,  I  hate  you 
^hile  I  like  you,  even  in  the  short  time  we  have  known  one 
another,  better  than  any  man  living." 

"  You  are  right  to  like  me,"  said  Bentley.  "  I  am  hard 
and  tough,  but  I  swear  I'm  worth  it,  if  liking  you  in  return 
be  any  proof  of  worthiness.  I  could  beat  you  this  minute 
with  my  stick  for  your  damnable  madness  and  folly,  biit  I 
never  liked  you  so  much  as  I  do  now." 

The  grey  of  the  twilight  had  gathered  about  them  without 
either  being  aware ;  there  had  been  so  many  things  to 
arrange  that  it  was  late  before  they  left  the  house. 

"  Come  and  sit  here,", said  Bentley,  drawing  him  toward  a 
broad  rock  that  jutted  out  over  the  grassy  hill  they  were 
mounting.  He  seated  himself,  and  pulled  Lascelles  down 
beside  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about  myself,"  he 
went  on.  "  Almost  nineteen  years  ago  I  first  met  Adelaide 
Jefferson ;  she  was  little  more  than  a  child ;  all  she  had  in 
her  face  was  that  promise  of  beauty  which  has  driven  men 
so  mad  since  then.  I  was  not  very  young — I  am  fifty-one 
now — but  I  loved  her,  and  I  had  never  loved  any  other 
woman  before." 

"  What  do  you  tell  me  this  for  ?  '*  cried  Lascelles,  hoarse- 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  judge  as  leniently  of  me  as  you 
can,"  returned  Bentley.  "  I  am  telling  you  what  no  human 
being  ever  dreamed — not  even  she.  I  want  you  to  see  hovr 
I  loved  Edward  Mandeville,  when  I  tell  that  after  he  came. 
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thinking  that  she  cared  for  him,  I  went  my  way  and  left  the 
field  clear  to  my  friend,  and  he  married  her." 

"  She  did  not  love  him  ! "  cried  Lascelles  ;  *'  she  has 
talked  but  little  to  me  of  herself,  but  that  I  know.  It  was 
her  mother's  ambition  which  made  the  match." 

"She  toMyou  the  truth  there.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  know 
it.  I  was  with  Mandeville  when  he  died — died  of  the  wound 
her  lover  gave  him,  after  months  of  suffering.  The  last 
words  he  ever  spoke  were  of  her.  Listen  to  them  :  *  In 
one  thing  she  was  not  false  :  She  told  me  she  did  not  love 
me,  but  she  cared  for  no  one  else.  She  vowed  to  try  and  love 
nie,  and  she  made  me  believe  that  not  only  did  she  try,  but 
that  she  had  succeeded.  That  is  what  makes  her  sin  cut  so 
deep  !  It  is  that,  rather  than  the  pistol-shot,  that  I  am  dying 
of.' " 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  broken  by  Lascelles  exclaim- 
ing.— 

"  I   see  nothing  to  be  gained   by  going  over  all  these 

things." 

**  Nor  I,'*  returned  Mr.  Bentley,  "  except  that  they  make 
you  understand  I  can  feel  for  you.  I  have  gone  through  it 
in  my  time,  though  I  confess  I  do  not  look  a  likely  subject 
for  the  tender  passion  just  now ; "  and  as  he  spoke  he 
touched  his  wrinkled  forehead  and  iron-gray  hair  with  a  con- 
temptuous finger.  "  I  look  back  and  tell  the  story  as  I 
might  the  story  of  another  man.  I  have  lived  past  the 
desire  for  love,  unless  it  might  be  that  of  a  child  I  could  call 
mine,  and  that's  usually  bitter  owning.  Yet  I  beHeve  it 
hurts  something — not  me  myself,  I  swear,  but  something  in 
the  other  me  that  we  all  keep  through  time  and  changes 
— hurts,  I  say,  to  admit  that  I  am  ages  beyond  the  possi 
bility  of  being  loved." 

He  stopped,  and  laughed  outright. 
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Lascelles  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  Ben  tie/ s. 

"And  now  let  us  leave  dramatics  and  get  back  to  sobcz 
reality,"  returned  the  barrister.  "  Will  you  promise  m*  that 
during  my  absence  you  protect  Hilda — by  any  means — in 
any  way — from  that  woman  ?  " 

"  I  promise — it  is  unnecessary — all  the  same,  I  promise, 
on  my  soul ! " 

**  Good  !  I  expected  no  less.  One  thing  more  :  If  I  do 
not  find  Mrs.  Mandeville  in  London — I  suppose  I  shall — If 
I  can  get  at  nothing  to  make  a  light  whereby  to  steer,  will 
you  help  me  if  you  can  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Nothing ;  only  to  give  me  tidings  of  her  if  you  are  able 
— her  whereabouts — what  she  is  doing." 

"  No,"  returned  Lascelles,  "  not  to  save  my  soul  and 
yours  too ! " 

"  I  can't  say  Good  again,  but  I  can  say  once  more  I  ex- 
pected no  less,"  replied  Bentley,  with  a  mingled  admiration 
and  anger  in  his  voice. 

"  That,  I  suppose,  I  cannot  claim  as  a  compliment  ?  " 

"  Deuce  take  me  if  1  know,  Lascelles  1  " 

"Why  can't  you  let  her  alone?  Hasn't  she  suffered 
enough — borne  enough  !     Let  her  alone." 

"  God  knows  I  ask  no  better  if  she  will  make  it  possible  ! 
I  never  want  to  hear  her  name.  I  would  have  given 
everything  I  have  in  the  world  rather  than  know  she  was 
alive." 

"  One  thing  I  promise  :  If  I  should  meet  her  again — though 
nothing  is  more  improbable " 

"  But  if  you  should  ?  "  cried  Bentley,  so  carried  away  by 
his  idea  that  the  woman  would  attempt  to  follow  the  girl  she 
had  fascinated,  still  more  the  man  who  had  been  reckless 
enough  to  offer  his  love  and  faith  in  face  of  all  the  proofs  of 
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her  guilt,  that  he  could  not  resist  catching  at  any  shadow 
of  hope. 

"  Then  I  will  ask  her  if  she  knows  of  this  new  step — ^if  sht 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  One  word  :  If  she  were  trying  to  substitute " 

"  Stop  there.  I  do  not  admit  the  possibility.  If  she  told 
me  that  she  had  proofs  her  child  did  not  di^,  I  would  believe 
her." 

**  We  must  indeed  stop  here,"  said  Bentley,  sternly.  "  If 
you  do  see  her,  tell  her  from  me  her  child  is  dead— dead  ! 
She  can  no  more  bring  the  child  back  than  she  could  restore 
her  own  innocence.  No  more  palm  off  some  beggar  while 
I  live  than  she  could  bring  proof  that  she  is  a  wronged 
instead  of  a  wicked  woman." 

The  two  men  started  up  at  the  same  instant ;  each 
turned  in  a  different  direction,  and  walked  on  for  a  few 
steps. 

It  was  Bentley  who  first  turned  and  called, — 

**  Lascelles,  I  say  !  " 

The  younger  man  came  slowly  back. 

"  We  each  believe  ourselves  doing  right,"  Bentley  con- 
tinued, holding  out  his  hand  :  "  let  us  do  one  another 
justice." 

"  More  than  that  I  can  say,"  replied  Julian  ;  "  may  God 
help  you  in  your  effort  to  foil  villainy,  from  whatsoever 
source  it  come ;  may  God  grant  too,  that  in  the  attempt  the 
whole  wrong  be  set  right." 

So  they  parted. 

There  was  dire  confusion  and  distress  in  the  colonel's 
household,  weeping  and  bitter  anguish ;  but  even  weak 
Katey  had  womanliness  to  try  and  spare  the  gallant  old  man 
all  she  could,  and  behaved  with  a  courage  for  which  nobod> 
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except  the  colonel  would  have  given  her  credit — he  wai 

able  later  to  say  with  tearful  triumph  to  Bentley, — 

"  I  told  you  that  you  did  not  know  my  Katey — you  will 
begin  to  believe  jne  now." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
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[R.  and  Mrs.  Furnis  were  passing  tiirough 
Geneva,  on  their  way  to  Paris,  only  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  colonel  and 
Mr.  Eeiitley  departed.  That  blossom 
of  bygone  summers,  Amelia  Flower, 
fluttered  into  the  stupid  httle  town  in 
their  company,  proposing  to  go  as  far 
as  England  to  visit  her  relations — suu- 
dry  brothers  and  sisters,  concerning  whom  she  talked  a  great 
deal  of  sentiment — though  as  a  rule  she  had  avoided  the 
shores  of  Albion  and  her  beloved  family  for  a  good  many 
years  past. 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  always  rather  amused  by  the  Flower, 
and  just  now,  in  her  dulness,  trouble,  and  wretched  health, 
she  quite  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  absolutely  fond  of 
the  flighty  Amelia. 

"  I  think  I  shall  ask  her  to  stop  with  us  for  a  while,"  sh& 
said  to  Hilda.  "I  cannot  get  out  much — it  would  never 
answer  for  you  to  go  about  alone  with  Mr.  Lascelles,  yet  I 
can't  have  }'ou  mewed  up  in  the  house.     Now,  Flower  i£ 
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quite  old  enough  and  respectable  enough  to  act  as  sheepdog 
— you  don't  object  ?  " 

**  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Hilda,  glad  to  accept  any  pro- 
posal which  was  likely  to  please  Katey. 

Flower  was  in  a  state  of  rapture  on  receiving  the  invita- 
tion, and  remained  in  Geneva,  charmed  to  find  herself  in 
free  quarters,  for  Flower  loved  to  save  her  pennies,  self-in- 
dulgent as  she  was,  and  fully  appreciated  besides  the  glory 
of  being  able  to  write  to  her  numerous  acquaintances  that 
she  was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Morrison. 

Flower  was  ready  to  play  bezique  for  hours  with  Katey. 
She  was  a  fair  horsewoman,  and  so  Hilda  could  have  daily 
rides.  She  could  still  sing  agreeably — her  voice  must  once 
have  been  very  fine — and  she  enchanted  Mrs.  Morrison  (who 
delighted  in  tiny  approaches  to  impropriety)  by  singing 
comic  songs,  from  droll  Irish  ditties  up  to  bits  out  of  *'  La 
Belle  H^lene "  and  *'  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  and 
dancing  Scotch  reels  and  the  cancan  to  perfection.  Besides, 
she  was  very  pious  on  Sunday — always  going  to  church  and 
coming  out  before  the  collection  was  taken  up.  But  at 
present  Flower  was  happy,  for  Katey,  unable  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  the  long  service,  asked  Flower,  when  the  day  of 
rest  arrived,  to  put  ten  francs  in  the  plate  for  her,  and 
Flower  did  it,  and  so  saved  her  own  money,  yet  felt  all  the 
while  as  if  it  was  an  offering  to  be  set  down  to  her  own  ac- 
count, so  flushed  with  a  consciousness  of  duty  fulfilled  till 
she  looked  quite  handsome. 

A  week  went  by. 

Telegrams  and  letters  had  been  received  from  the  travel- 
lers. The  colonel  had  sailed.  Mr.  Bentley  was  occupied 
in  London,  and  could  as  yet  set  no  time  for  his  return. 

A  long  letter  came  from  Charley  Seaforth.  This  epistle 
was  ostensibly  written  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  but  there  were 
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numerous  bits  which  Hilda  could  take  to  herself,  and  gather 
hope  that  Charley  did  not  mean  always  to  keep  a  continent 
between  them,  in  spite  of  the  stern  purpose  wherewith  he 
had  armed  his  soul  on  leaving  Nice. 

Hilda  looked  back  now,  and  wondered  whither  her  absurd 
little  sentiment  for  Julian  Lascelles  had  fled.  She  liked  him 
^exceedingly ;  used  often  to  wish  that  he  had  been  some  sort 
of  relation — an  uncle — an  elder  brother ;  but  her  small 
lomance  was  so  utterly  dead  that  she  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  the  dream  had  ever  any  existence. 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  Flower's  installment  in 
the  house,  Lascelles  was  out  with  Hilda  and  her  on  horse- 
back. They  had  ridden  far  up  the  lake  road.  It  was 
already  sunset  when  it  suggested  itself  to  either  of  their 
minds  that  it  was  time  to  turn  homeward.  After  all,  there 
was  no  great  need  of  haste.  Mrs.  Morrison  had  that  morn- 
ing been  persuaded  into  accompanying  some  friends  to  Lau- 
sanne for  a  couple  of  days.  The  doctor  had  declared  that 
the  little  steamboat  journey  would  do  her  good,  and,  as 
usual,  the  idea  of  change  had  appealed  pleasantly  to  her 
restless  mind. 

So  as  Katey  would  not  be  inconvenienced,  Hilda's  con- 
science did  not  reproach  her  for  having  remained  so  long 
absent,  and  they  rode  leisurely  back,  the  Flower  in  high 
feather,  and  really  talking  remarkably  well ;  for,  as  I  have 
told  you,  though  perhaps  in  other  words,* the  Flower  was  not 
the  ordinary  specimen  of  a  woman  who  was  a  fool  because 
she  had  no  brains  ;  she  was  only  foolish  at  times  because 
her  brains  were  not  under  good  control.  I  dare  say  the  two 
lobes  were  unequal,  or  something  of  that  kind.  When 
Flower  reads  this  history,  she  shall  bear  me  witness  that 
from  first  to  last  I  assert  that,  though  often  sillier  than  many 
brainless  women,  she  was  often  keener  than  one  always  act 
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ing  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  ; 
for,  mind  you,  I  like  Flower,  and  do  not  mean  to  relinquish 
her  friendship  (when  our  wandering  lives  chance  again  to 
bring  us  within  reach  of  each  other)  just  because  I  have 
embalmed  her  in  these  pages,  which  are  to  be  immortal — 
for  a  week. 

They  ware  riding  soberly  enough  along,  till  on  the  brink 
of  a  hill  Hilda  was  seized  with  an  improper  desire  to  canter 
down  it. 

Away  she  went.  Flower  shrieked  ;  Lascclles  called  in 
warning ;  the  groom  added  his  condemnation.  All  in  vain  ; 
she  refused  to  hear. 

The  road  made  a  sudden  turn  near  the  bottom  of  the 
descent.  The  horse  stumbled,  recovered  itself,  stumbled 
again,  and  fell. 

Hilda  was  horsewoman  enough,  and  had  sufficient  pres- 
ence of  mind,  to  extricate  her  leg  from  between  the  pom- 
mels and  her  foot  from  the  saddle ;  but  her  riding-habit 
caught  and  held  her  fast.  Fortunately  the  horse  went  down 
on  the  opposite  side ;  but  as  it  was,  she  fell  with  such  force 
that,  her  head  striking  upon  the  ground,  she  was  completely 
stunned. 

She  had  fallen  just  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  a  villa  that 
stood  upon  an  eminence  a  little  back  from  the  road. 

Lascelles,  spurring  on  his  horse  when  he  found  his  expos- 
tulations disregarded,  was  bravely  followed  by  Flower,  with 
the  groom  close  behind.  They  all  reached  the  turn  of  the 
road  in  time  to  see  Hilda  fall,  but  before  they  could  reach 
the  s])Ot  the  gates  of  the  house  opened,  and  an  elderly  man 
rushed  out,  followed  by  a  colored  woman.  Between  them 
they  extricated  the  riding-habit,  raised  the  insensible  girl, 
and  carried  her  to  a  bench  inside  the  grounds. 

Tiie  horse  got  up  himself  shook  his  head,  looked  injured 
II 
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rather  than  wicked,  and,  before  die  groom  was  near  enough 
to  seize  his  bridle,  had  begun  to  nibble  the  grass  by  the 
roadside,  as  if  amiably  desirous  to  prove  to  the  three  new- 
comers that  he  at  least  had  suffered  no  harm. 

Lascelles  and  Miss  Flower  were  near  enough  to  see  Hilda 
carried  in.  They  had  not  seen  that  a  lady  sitting  in  the 
grounds  had  witnessed  the  horse's  flight,  warned  the  two 
servants,  and,  after  giving  them  hurried  commands,  had 
returned  to  the  house. 

Flower  was  out  of  the  saddle  before  Lascelles  could  dis- 
mount and  reach  her  to  offer  assistance.  The  groom  seized 
the  bridles  of  their  horses,  and  they  ran  inside  the  gates. 

Hilda  was  lying  on  the  bench,  the  brown  woman  bathing 
her  forehead  with  water  from  a  fountain  close  by.  The  man 
turned  to  Lascelles,  and  said,  in  French, — 

*  Maritana  is  as  good  as  a  doctor.  She  says  there  are  no 
bones  broken — no  hurt  beyond  the  stun  of  the  fall.  You 
may  feel  quite  certain  she  is  right." 

"  Thank  God  ! "  cried  Flower,  and  fairly  shed  a  few  tears, 
though  she  was  mistress  enough  of  herself  to  add  immedi- 
ately, **  Whose  house  is  this  ?     Where  are  we  ?  " 

"My  mistress's  house,"  replied  the  man.  "If  madame 
and  monsieur  permit,  we  will  carry  the  young  lady  indoors." 

Lascelles  roused  himself  from  his  stupor  of  fright.  He 
and  the  man  carried  Hilda  into  the  house  between  them. 

"Upstairs  is  best,"  the  man  said.  "  We  will  lay  her  on  a 
bed.  Maritana  will  get  her  habit  off.  I  am  sure  she  is  only 
stunned — Maritana  says  so." 

Flower  and  the  woman-servant  entered  the  chamber 
behind  them. 

"  If  monsieur  will  go  out  for  a  little  with  Pietro  ?  "  said 
the  bronze-hued  female,  turning  towards  Lascelles. 

*'  I  will  wait  outside,"  he  said  to  Flower,  who  was  crying 
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softly  still,  though  able  and  ready  to  aid  in  any  way,  provided 
somebody  would  show  hex  what  she  was  to  do. 

The  woman  worked  over  the  insensible  girl  for  som< 
moments,  and  Flower  obeyed  every  whispered  command  or 
silent  motion,  in  her  heart  so  afraid  of  her  companion's  black 
eyes,  that  after  a  little  she  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and 
finished  by  giving  small  jumps  and  strangled  gasps  every 
time  she  found  them  fixed  upon  herself. 

The  woman  put  into  Flower's  hand  the  sponge  saturated 
in  some  strong  aromatic  liquid,  with  which  she  had  been 
bathing  Hilda's  forehead  and  lips, 'motioned  her  to  continue 
the  operation,  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Presently  the  domestic  came  back  ;  she  was  followed  by 
a  lady  who  paused  a  second  in  the  doorway,  made  a  gesture 
of  silence  to  Flower,  and  approached  the  bed. 

Flower  let  the  servant  take  the  sponge  from  her  hand  and 
sat  reduced,  for  the  first  time  in  her  hfe,  perhaps,  to  a  state 
of  coma  which  left  her  perfectly  dumb. 

Flower  could  have  sworn,  either  that  she  had  thumped 
her  own  head  until  she  saw,  not  stars,  but  ghosts,  or  else  that 
she  was  fast  asleep  and  haunted  by  those  keen  eyes,  which 
forced  her  to  dream  whatever  absurdity  they  pleased. 

She  noticed  the  two  phantoms  exchange  rapid  whispers, 
and  was  conscious  of  a  wild  curiosity  to  know  what  they 
said — no  sleep  short  of  death  could  have  extinguished  that 
faculty  in  Flower's  soul.  She  saw  them  raise  the  insensible 
girl,  pour  some  drops  of  liquid  into  her  mouth  with  a  spoon, 
loosen  her  hair  and  fling  it  back,  then  lay  her  head  gently 
dow^n  on  the  pillows,  which  the  latest  phantom  ministrant 
piled  still  higher  and  more  comfortably. 

Then  Hilda  Morrison  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  the  lady,  or 
the  ghost,  or  the  dream,  or  whatever  she  was,  left  the  bed, 
glided  noiselessly  past  Flower,  rp]">eating  the  gesture  of  silencu 
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she  had  made  on  entering,  and  so  disappeared.     Flower  was 
alone  with  the  eyes,  frightened  out  of  her  senses  by  night 
mares  and  phantoms,  as  she  honestly  thought  them. 

When  the  bedroom  door  closed,  leaving  Lascelles  outside^ 
the  man-servant  had  opened  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  corridor,  saying, — 

"  Perhaps  monsieur  will  come  in  here  and  wait." 

Lascelles  followed,  and  found  himself  in  an  apartment 
fitted  up  as  a  library,  and  there  his  conductor  left  him. 
Heavy  curtains  hung  over  the  casements,  so  that  the  cham- 
ber was  already  sombre ;  only  the  draperies  of  a  window  at 
the  further  end  were  folded  partially  back,  and  a  few  gleams 
of  light  entered  and  kept  the  gloom  from  being  actual  night. 

He  was  roused  from  his  dreary  occupation  of  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room  by  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  threshold. 
He  turned — stood  for  an  instant  stupefied — then  hurried 
forward.  Once  more  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Madelaine  Jastram. 

She  gave  him  no  time  for  a  greeting  of  any  sort. 

"  Mr.  Lascelles,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry — it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  Miss  Morrison's  accident  should  have 
happened  just  when  it  did." 

"Is  it  serious  ? "  he  asked,  in  alarm.  "  I  must  go  to 
Geneva  at  once  for  a  doctor  !  " 

"  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  can 
assure  you  of  that.  She  was  only  stunned  by  the  fall ;  her 
shoulder  is  a  little  bruised — there  is  no  other  hurt." 

"  Will  she  be  able  to  ride  home  ?  " 

**  She  ought  not  to  make  the  slightest  exertion  eithei 
to-night  or  to-morrow.  That  was  what  I  meant  when  I  said 
it  was  most  unfortunate  that  she  should  be  here — in  my 
house,"  Madelaine  replied. 

He  winced  a  little ;  the  words  stung  him  as  if  they  had 
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been  spoken  by  some  person  who  was  glad  to  hurt  and  tor 
ment  this  hunted  woman.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  emotion 
either  in  her  face  or  voice. 

"I  can  only  propose  one  thing,"  she  continued.  "This 
house  is  not  known  to  be  mine ;  I  am  certain  that  no  person 
in  Geneva  is  aware  of  my  being  here.  If  you  choose  to  go 
for  Mrs.  Morrison,  I  can  promise  you  that  she  shall  not  see 
me.  If  you  will  feel  more  at  ease,  I  can  give  up  the  place 
to  you  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  will  go  on  to  Clarens  this 
evening." 

Her  speech  made  him  recollect  his  promise  to  Bentley ; 
made  him  recollect  what  an  injury  it  might  prove  to  Hilda 
were  it  discovered  under  whose  roof  she  was  established.  Be- 
tween these  reflections — his  agitation  at  again  meeting  this 
woman — an  outcast  and  a  pariah — he  stood  for  an  instant 
dumb. 

*'  You  hardly  know  what  to  decide,"  she  said ;  "  no  won- 
der !  I  can  think  of  no  other  arrangement  than  this  I  have 
proposed." 

**  Mrs.  Morrison  is  absent,"  he  said,  trying  to  get  his  wits 
somewhat  under  control ;  "  will  not  be  at  home  for  a  couple 
of  days.     The  colonel  has  gone  to  America." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  simplifies  matters,"  returned  she, 
with  her  slow,  haughty  smile.  *'  Those  worthy  people  can 
be  spared  the  humiliation  and  distress  of  knowing  into  what 
evil  hands  their  daughter  has  fallen." 

He  made  an  impatient  movement ;  her  composed  utter- 
ance of  just  such  phrases  as  the  world  would  have  employed 
in  speaking  of  her  wounded  him  beyond  endurance. 

"You  know  I  have  studied  medicine,"  he  said.  **  Per- 
haps I  can  be  of  some  assistance." 

"  Yes,  I  have  reason  to  remember  it."  Her  proud  eyes 
softened  suddenly,  and  her  slow  smile  grew  tender  and  sweet 
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The  coldness  and  d:=di:ii  had  disappeared ;  her  beauty  shone 
oa:  as  if  a  veil  'r.c.Q  been  drawn  from  before  her  face.  "  I 
carjie  in  seirch  of  you.  Go  into  the  room  where  she  is. 
Any  remedies  ihi:  you  may  require  Maritana  can  give  you. 
I  wiil  wait  here  till  you  come  back  and  tell  me  what  you 
have  decided  upon.'* 

I^ascelles  crossed  the  corridor  and  softly  opened  the  door 
of  the  cliamber  where  Hilda  lay.  The  servant  had  made 
preparations  for  his  \isit ;  had  wrapped  Hilda  in  a  loose 
white  dressjng-gown,  and  smoothed  back  her  beautiful  hair. 

Siie  had  come  to  her  senses,  and  was  talking  rather  fast 
and  excitedly  to  Flower,  who  was  crying  a  little  just  because 
she  did  not  know  what  else  to  do. 

•*  Ah,  here  comes  Mr.  I^ascelles  !"  cried  Hilda.  "  How 
convenient  to  have  a  physician  in  the  party  when  a  young 
woman  goes  in  search  of  adventures  !  But  first  of  all,  ^ill 
you  make  Amelia  Flower  stop  '^'eeping  ?  Damp  blossoms 
are  such  uncomfortable  things  to  have  about  one." 

Flower  had  been  staring  eagerly  at  Lascelles  ever  since 
he  entered,  hoping  to  read  in  his  face  whether  he,  too,  had 
seen  the  brown  woman's  fiery  eyes,  which,  it  seemed  to 
Flower,  never  for  a  second  released  her  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  glance. 

"  Will  you  let  me  get  near  my  patient,  please  ?  I  want  to 
hear  what  her  pulse  says." 

Flower  laughed,  choked,  and  retreated ;  saw  the  servant 
make  a  sign,  and  walked  toward  her,  helpless,  as  if  she  had 
been  in  a  dream. 

**  Drink  this,"  whispered  her  tormentor,  in  French,  and 
held  out  a  glass  of  golden  liquid. 

Flower  knew  that  she  was  asleep  and  dreaming,  but  all 
the  same  she  smelt  sherry  ;  and  sleeping  or  waking,  Flo  wet 
was  not  the  woman  to  refuse  that. 
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"  It  has  done  you  good,*'  said  the  woman,  watching  hef 
with  a  sly  smile  as  she  swallowed  the  cordial,  and  taking  the 
glass  from  her  hand  as  she  spoke.  "  Now  just  sit  down  here, 
please,  till  we  know  what  the  doctor  says." 

Talking  pleasantly  all  the  while,  so  that  Hilda  might  be 
able  to  consider  the  whole  business  a  sort  of  jest,  Lascelles 
felt  her  pulse  and  made  a  rapid  study  of  her  face. 

*'The  decision?"  laughed  Hilda.  "Miss  Amelia  will 
never  forgive  you  if  you  tell  her  she  has  been  wasting  her 
tears." 

Then  she  stopped  laughing  to  make  a  little  grimace,  for 
an  effort  to  stir  her  left  arm  told  her  for  the  first  time  that 
she  had  lamed  herself. 

"  You  bruised  it  in  the  fall,"  Lascelles  said,  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder.  "We  must  have  a  liniment  to  bathe 
it,  and  a  little  draught  by  way  of  a  soothing  potion." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  be  merely  a  doctor  in  name,"  said 
Hilda.     *'  I  do  not  need  anything.     I  want  to  get  home." 

"  And  I  want  you  to  be  an  obedient  patient,"  returned 
Lascelles.  "  You  know  I  do  not  find  an  opportunity  every 
day  to  exercise  my  skill ;  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  a  credit 
to  me." 

**  I  am  sure  she  is  dreadfully  hurt!"  moaned  Flower. 
**She  only  wants  a  night's  rest,"  Lascelles  said;  "but  I 
think  you  must  both  stop  where  you  are.  Mrs.  Morrison 
and  Walton  are  from  home — there  is  nobody  to  be  alarmed, 
I  will  go  to  the  house  myself,  and  tell  the  servants  not  to 
look  for  you." 

The  increasing  pain  in  Hilda's  shoulder  had  turned  her  so 
faint  and  weak,  that  she  could  neither  talk  nor  think,  nor  ^o 
anything  but  submit  and  be  thankful  that  she  was  not  called 
on  to  stir. 

"  Please  stay  here  till  I  come  back,"  Lascelles  whispered 
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to  Miss  Flowej.  '*  She  will  do  well  enough — all  she  wants 
is  rest.  You  are  so  sensible  a  woman  that  I  can  trust  you 
to  be  calm  and  courageous — not  to  stir  or  talk  to  her." 

Had  Flower  been  at  the  point  of  death — dumb,  blind,  and 
deaf — she  would  have  been  able  to  take  in  and  appreciate 
praise  from  masculine  lips.  Then,  too,  the  sherry  had  suflV 
ciently  steadied  her  nerves,  so  that  she  could  get  a  certain 
control  over  her  thoughts.  The  first  use  she  made  of  that 
power  was  to  wonder  if  it  were  possible  that  she  had  gained 
a  sixteenth  conquest,  and  should  be  able  henceforth  to  rani' 
Julian  Lascelles  among  her  victims. 

He  went  out  of  the  room  so  quietly  that  Hilda  did  not 
hear  him  go.  She  lay  still  while  the  old  woman  drew  off 
one  sleeve  of  the  peignoir^  and  began  bathing  the  bruised 
shoulder  with  such  gentleness  and  care  that  the  friction  was 
a  relief. 

Flower  did  not  stir ;  if  she  so  much  as  winked  the  brown 
woman  glared  at  her  till  Flower  felt  as  if  fascinated  by  some 
strange  sort  of  gigantic  firefly  that  could  bite  as  well  as 
brighten,  if  occasion  required.  She  began  rather  to  enjoy 
the  adventure — to  hope  that  she  might  be  treated  to  another 
sight  of  the  phantom. 

The  sherry  made  her  temples  buzz  pleasantly ;  she  even 
felt  a  little  sleepy,  and  began  to  occupy  herself  with  a  vision 
wherein  Julian  Lascelles  threatened  to  commit  suicide  if  she 
did  not  consent  to  come  down  from  her  pedestal  of  vestal 
ice. 

Lascelles  returned  to  the  library,  where  Madelaine  Jastram 
stood  looking  out  of  the  open  window,  transfigured  by  a  last 
glow  of  red  light  from  the  setting  sun,  which  seemed  in  the 
darkness  of  the  room  to  enshrine  her  like  a  golden  frame. 

"  I  trust  everything  is  going  well,"  she  said. 

"As  well  as  possible,"   he  answered;    "but  you   were 
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light — Miss  Morrison  must  not  be  moved  before  to- 
morrow." 

"  My  house  is  at  her  service,"  Madelaine  answered.  **  Do 
not  be  in  the  least  uneasy — she  shall  not  see  me — need  never 
know  where  she  has  been — if  you  can  answer  for  Miss  Flow- 
er's discretion." 

**  I  am  going  to  Geneva,"  he  said,  too  much  disturbed 
even  to  thank  her.  "  I  must  account  for  the  ladies'  absence  ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  the  servants  to  know  of  the  accident." 

"  Oh,  you  will  say  they  have  decided  to  stay  with  a  friend," 
returned  Madelaine,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  **  The  falsehood 
will  be  mine,  since  I  suggest  the  excuse — one  more  or  less 
from  my  lips  is  of  such  little  consequence." 

**  May  I  come  back  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  shall  feel  more  comfortable  in  regard  to  Miss  Morrison 
if  you  do,"  she  replied.  "  Pray  look  upon  the  house  as  an 
hotel — its  hostess  will  trouble  none  of  you,  beyond  making 
sure  that  you  are  properly  attended." 

**  I  can  only  accept  your  generous  hospitality  on  one  con- 
dition  " 

"I  am  not  accustomed  to  having  conditions  imposed 
upon  me,"  she  broke  in. 

"  Do  you  think,  considering  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed,  that  you  are  quite  kind  to  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  from  one  of  the  sudden  impulses 
w^hich  no  sorrow  or  time  would  ever  teach  her  to  overcome. 

"  I  am  the  worst  tempered  woman  in  the  world,  and  the 
rudest,"  said  she.     "  Tell  me  what  you  meant  to  say." 

**  Only  to  ask  the  great  favor  of  seeing  you  when  I  come 
back." 

"  We  will  think  just  for  this  evening  that  we  are  in  the 

desert  again,"  she   said,  drawing  away   the   hand  he   had 

touched  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.     "  We  will  dine  in  com 

II* 
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pany,  if  Miss  Flower  consent.  You  shall  try  to  forget  who 
I  am,  and  I  will  forget  the  world  and  my  own  hardness, 
remembering  only  that  you  are  the  one  human  being  at 
whose  hands  I  have  received  unvarying  kindness  and  con- 
sideration." 

She  went  quickly  out  of  the  room.  Lascelles  hurried 
down  the  stairs  and  on  towards  the  gates,  with  his  head  in 
such  a  whirl  that  he  could  think  distinctly  upon  no  subject 
— could  only  yield  to  the  wild  passion  of  delight  and  thank- 
fulness that  this  woman  had  been  again  flung  within  his 
reach. 

Ay,  let  what  would  come  after,  *he  would  be  happy  this 
evening!  They  must  part,  perhaps,  on  the  morrow;  she 
would  drift  away  as  she  had  done  before,  like  the  fading  of  a 
heavenly  dream — he  must  again  live  through  the  bitter  pain, 
the  mad  unrest ;  but  at  least  for  a  few  hours  he  would  be 
happy. 

Lascelles  hastened  to  the  colonel's  house  and  explained 
to  Louis  that  the  ladies  had  decided  to  spend  the  night  with 
a  friend.  Louis  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  his  young 
mistress  and  her  guest  had  ridden  out  to  old  Madame 
D'Arcy's,  who  lived  on  the  road  to  Coppel,  and  had  been 
detained  by  her  persuasions — a  thing  which  had  several 
times  happened.  By  the  time  he  found  Rose,  the  maid,  to 
bid  her  pack  up  such  articles  of  dress  as  might  be  required 
by  the  ladies,  he  was  perfectly  confident  Mr.  Lascelles  had 
told  him  they  were  al  Madame  D'Arcy's,  and  stjited  the  fact 
unhesitatingly. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Slower  indulged  in  her  pleasant  rever- 
ies until  the  quiet  of  the  room  sent 
her  otf  into  a  gentle  doze.  Maritana 
had  Hghted  a  shaded  lamp,  and  the 
first  thing  that  brought  Flower  back 
to  eanh  and  the  needs  common  to 
what  sadly  pious  people  call  our  "  per- 
ishing bodies,"  was  Che  smell  of  a 
delicious  bouillon,  of  which  the  old  woman  was  persuading 
Hilda  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls. 

Flower  was  straightway  completely  in  the  flesh  once  more 
— aware  of  a  craving  in  her  stomach  stronger  than  any  de- 
sire that  ever  struck  her  soul. 

"  I  wish  she  would  bring  me  some  !  "  thought  the  blossom. 
"Good  Lord,  what  if  1  should  be  left  here  to  starve  to 
death  I " 

The  thought  was  such  agony  and  the  void  in  her  internal 
organs  so  excessive,  that  Flower  uttered  a  little  moan.  She 
caught  the  glare  of  the  Egyptian's  eyes,  and  tried  to  turn  it 
into  a  cough ;  but  the  Egyptian  threatened  her  with  the  spoon 
at  once. 

"Are  you  better,  dear?"  Flower  whispered,  leaning  to- 
ward the  bed — too  much  afraid  of  the  Sphinx  to  rise. 

"The  doctor  said  mademoiselle  must  not  talk,"  observed 
the  Sphinx,  sternly  and  Flower  cowered  into  her  chair,  glad 
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to   be  silent,  and  thankful  that  Hilda  had  not  heard  hei 
question. 

The  Egyptian  set  tne  bowl  of  soup  on  a  table  near  the 
bed,  and  Flower  watched  her  and  it  with  eager  eyes. 

"  If  I  dared  move,"  she  muttered,  "  I'd  drink  it  up. 
Oh,  how  good  it  does  smell !  What  an  awful  old  creature  ! 
Tin  sure  she  is  a  bit  of  one  of  the  pyramids,  or  a  petrified 
crocodile,  or  something  !  I  wonder  Hilda  dosen't  scream,  to 
have  her  so  close.  How  good  that  soup  smells  !  I  declaie 
I  am  the  most  unfortunate  woman  alive — horrid  things  are 
always  happening  to  me.  Just  to  think  Lascelles  should  go 
off  and  leave  me  like  this — after  almost  making  love  to  me  ! 
I  daresay  he  is  eating  his  dinner  this  minute.  The  selfish 
— Oh,  that  soup  ! " 

Just  then  she  became  conscious  that  the  Egyptian  was 
standing  over  her. 

"  Mercy  on  us  ! "  she  groaned.  "  I  had  not  spoken. 
What  do  you  want?  Oh,  she  can't  speak  English!"  she 
cried,  her  very  British  French  rendered  unintelligible  by 
fright. 

"  Chui ! "  said  the  Sphinx ;  then  added,  in  a  low,  per- 
fectly respectful,  commonplace  tone,  "The  chamber  of  Mad- 
ame is  there — i  cote — if  madame  will  come  I  shall  show  her. 
Monsieur  has  returned ;  the  dinner  will  be  served  whenever 
madame  is  ready. 

She  lifted  a  warning  forefinger — it  drew  Flower  out  of 
her  chair  as  quickly  as  if  it  had  been  a  magnet  and  she  an 
iron  nail.  The  Sphinx  and  her  uplifted  finger  passed  on 
through  the  curtained  doorway :  Flower  walked  after,  and 
fo  ind  herself  in  a  pretty  nest  of  a  room,  well  lighted,  and 
recognized  at  once  her  own  black  portmanteau  setting  on  the 
floor. 

Monsieur  went  into  town  for  it,"  said  the  Sphinx;  follow 
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ing  the  direction  of  Flower's  eyes.  "  If  anything  has  been 
forgotten,  madame  has  only  to  let  me  know — I  can  supph 
it." 

Flower  pounced  on  the  portmanteau,  and  revealed  among 
other  matters  a  gray  silk  dress,  which  sensible  Rose  had  in- 
trusted to  the  embraces  of  the  black  monster. 

**  Can  I  assist  madame  ?  "  asked  the  Sphinx. 

**  No,  thanks ;  I  shall  do  very  well ! "  cried  Flower,  feel- 
ing her  courage  restored  by  that  announcement  in  regard  to 
dinner.  **  Wait ;  where  am  I  to  go  when  I  am  dressed — • 
where  is  the  dining-room  ?  " 

"  Madame  has  only  to  cross  the  corridor ;  she  will  find 
the  library  opposite,"  said  the  Sphinx. 

"  Whv,  whose  house  is  it — where  are  we  ?  " 

But  as  she  looked  up  from  the  portmanteau  over  which 
she  was  kneeling,  to  repeat  her  question,  she  perceived  that 
the  Egyptian  had  disappeared,  closing  the  door  behind 
her. 

*'  I  do  believe,"  said  Flower,  "  that  I  am  asleep  and 
dreaming.  All  the  same,  I  don't  mean  to  lose  my  dinner." 
She  was  fumbling  still  in  the  portmanteau.  "Ah!  here's 
some  powder,  and  the  rouge.  Upon  my  word,  I'll  give  Rose 
that  blue  scarf  she  liked  so  much." 

Flower  arrayed  herself,  and  very  well  she  looked  when 
the  toilette  was  complete.  The  gray  trailing  petticoat  had  a 
tunic  of  a  lighter  tint  of  the  same  color,  trimmed  heavily 
with  jet — Flower  still  clung  to  the  delusion  that  she  was  in 
mourning  for  her  beloved  nephew. 

She  rouged  her  cheeks  and  powdered  her  forehead,  and  did 
not  look  a  day  over  forty  when  she  had  put  the  finish  to  her 
toilette  by  a  white  rose  in  her  hair  and  a  blue  ribbon  at  her 
throat.  How  she  reconciled  the  blue  with  her  mania  for 
being  in  mourning  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     There  ar^ 
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depths  in  the  female  mind  which,  with  all  my  patient  attempts 
at  learning,  I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom. 

The  adornment  finished,  Flower  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass,  and  was  content;  indeed,  considering  that  she  was 
nearly  fifty,  she  might  well  be — 

"  Now  I  wonder,"  thought  Flower,  putting  her  head  on 
one  side,  "I  do  wonder  if  Lascelles  told  Rose  to  put  in  the 
gray  dress — he  admired  it  the  other  night  when  I  wore  it" 

But  Flower,  in  spite  of  being  a  faded  beauty,  had  reached 
the  age  where  the  human  stomach  will  assert  its  supremacy. 

She  left  the  chamber,  traversed  the  corridor,  and  entered 
tlie  library,  where  stood  Julian  Lascelles. 

Flower  gave  vtMit  to  another  little  shriek. 

**  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  ! "  cried  she  ;  "  I  began  to  feel 
as  if  it  was  all  a  strange  dream.  Did  I  see  her  ?  Do  tell 
me;  did  1?" 

*'lt  was  impossible  to  move  Miss  Morrison  to-night," 
Lascelles  said,  taking  her  hand,  and  leading  her  toward  a 
sofa.  **  Now,  dear  Miss  Flower,  you  are  the  most  sensible 
woman  in  the  world,  and  understand  as  well  as  I  that  we 
ought  to  keep  our  adventure  a  strict  secret,  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing Mrs:  Morrison." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Flower.  "Then  it  was  Ma-Jame 
Jastram  I  saw?" 

"We  are  in  her  house.  Miss  Flower — indebted  to  her 
hospitility." 

"  I  am  so  glad ;  Td  have  given  my  little  finger — no,  I 
wouldn't,  because  that  would  spoil  my  hands — I'd  have  given 
one  of  my  toes  to  see  her  again!"  cried  Flower.  "And 
now,  to  be  in  her  house,  it's  delightful — nobody  need  know 
it;  you  ^ill  never  tell.  Don't  look  so  black;  I  did  not 
mean  any  harm ;  only,  you  must  admit,  it  would  be  bad  for 
Hilda,  and  me»  too,  if  anybody  found  it  out.    I  am  so  de- 
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lighted!     Shall  we  see  her,  do  you  think?    Will  she  dine 
with  us  ?     Oh,  I  am  so  hungry  ! ' 

She  had  no  time  to  say  more ;  the  heavy  draperies,  which 
hung  before  the  doors,  were  pushed  back,  and  Madelaine 
Jastram  entered,  so  beautiful,  that  even  Flower,  human  to 
the  extreme  as  she  was,  forgot  hunger,  vanity,  everything,  in 
the  charm  of  that  indescribable  loveliness. 

She  had  put  on  a  dress  of  the  pale  green — like  a  deli- 
cately-tinted white  with  emerald  tints  running  through  it. — 
I  told  you,  that  in  spite  of  all  she  had  lived  through,  she  had 
not  outlived  a  desire  for  admiration.  The  dress,  relieved  by 
a  shimmer  of  cobweb-like  lace,  was  cut  square  in  the  neck, 
giving  glimpses  of  the  snowy  shoulders.  The  sleeves  were 
open,  falling  to  the  hem  of  her  tunic,  and  exposing  the  arms, 
which  Canova  might  have  risen  out  of  his  grave  to  mpdel.  A 
single  black  onyx  ornament,  with  a  diamond  heart,  quiver- 
ing amid  the  shining  masses  of  her  hair,  a  similar  one 
crossing  the  whiteness  of  her  throat,  nothing  more;  yet, 
whether  one  was  to  say  she  looked  like  a  queen  or  a  spirit,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say. 

Miss  Flower  and  Lascelles  rose  mechanically.  She  floated 
slowly  towards  them,  saying,  in  that  marvellous  voice  at  once 
so  sweet  and  so  proud,  — 

**  Let  me  thank  you  both  for  consenting  to  break  my  usual 
dinner-solitude.  Miss  Morrison  is  asleep — doing  well — so 
I  must  think  of  my  other  guests.  Miss  Flower,  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  bemg  true  to  your  name,  arid  making  a  little  sum* 
mer  in  my  house.  Please  give  her  your  arm,  Mr.  l-.ascelles, 
while  I  lead  the  way.  I  am  sure  you  had  both  begun  tc 
think  you  were  'o  be  starved  in  my  ogre's  cavern." 

She  passed  on  down  the  room  before  them.  Curtains  hung 
before  the  end  ;  they  were  drawn  back  as  she  approached,  re- 
vealing  a  Uttle  bijou  of  a  dining-rooniy  with  a  table  laid  foi 
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three ;  Pietro  holding  aside  the  draperies  for  them  to  pass. 
Flower  (I  tell  you  again  that,  in  spite  of  her  silliness,  she 
was  an  awfully  clever  old  woman),  found  her  tongue  at  once, 
and  said  a  very  pretty  thing  : — 

**  I  have  been  in  dreamland  bfefore,"  cried  she,  **  but  it  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  reached  the  inner  sanctuary  and  saw  the 
queen." 

And  true  to  her  instincts — as  we  must  all  be,  even  in  the 
existence  beyond  this,  else  we  shall  no  longer  remain  you  and 
TOe — Fjower  caught  sight  of  herself  in  a  long  mirror,  and 
knew  that  she  looked  as  well  as  Flower  could,  and  was  sen- 
sible enough  not  to  repine,  as  many  women  would  have  done, 
because  she  could  not  hope  to  rival  her  hostess. 

**  The  compliment  is  so  pretty,  that  I  refuse  to  think  how 
undeserved  it  is,"  returned  Madelaine,  laughing.  Mr.  Las- 
celles,  if  you  will  sit  there,  Miss  Flower  and  I  will  place  our- 
selves on  either  side  of  you.  I  hope  you  are  prepared  to 
keep  me  in  countenance.  Miss  Flower;  it  is  very  late,  and  I 
must  confess  to  being  terribly  hungry. 

To-night  Madelaine  Jastram  meant — just  for  to-night — to 
yield  a  charming  hospitality  to  both  her  guests.  An  evening 
like  the  present  was  so  rare  in  her  life,  something  so  entirely 
apart  from  her  ordinary  existence,  that  she  had  grown  reck- 
less enough,  or  wise  enough — phrase  it  how  you  will — to  en- 
joy it  to  the  utmost. 

The  dinner,  though  simple,  was  perfect  in  point  of  cookery 
and  combination,  and  the  wines  so  exquisite,  that  Flower 
wished — as  she  had  often  done  before — that  she  were  a  man, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  drinking  herself  into  poor  Alfred 
de  Musset's  Elysium. 

Ms  delaine  Jastram  talked — giving  free  rein  to  her  fancies, 
showing  easily  and  naturally  her  consummate  knowledge  of 
men,  of  all  lands,  and  the  literature  of  all  countries ;  holding 
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Lascelles  perfectly  entranced,  and  making  even  Flower  de- 
lighted to  listen,  whether  she  understood  or  not. 

When  the  meal  was  over  they  went  back  to  the  library 
and  had  coffee,  then,  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  Made- 
laine  seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  played  and  sang. 

By  this  time  Flower  began  to  feel  sleepy — Flower  had 
reached  the  age  when  a  good  dinner  and  copious  libations 
will  produce  that  agreeable  sensation.  She  wandered  off  to 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  sat  down  on  a  couch  behind  a 
table,  and  pretended  to  be  looking  at  a  book  of  engravings ; 
but  before  long  she  laid  her  head  back  on  the  cushions  and 
fell  into  a  blissful  slumber,  dreaming  that  she  was  eighteen, 
and  that  her  first  lover  and  Julian  Lascelles  were  each 
running  away  with  her  in  different  directions,  and  she 
enjoying  both  elopements  to  the  fullest  extent.  Dear  old 
Flower  1 

After  that  the  evening  passed,  indeed,  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  dream  to  Julian  Lascelles.  It  was  very  late  before  he 
remembered  that  he  ought  to  go.  Flower  still  slumbered 
sweetly.  By  this  time  she  had  arrived  at  a  point  in  her 
vision  where  Madelaine  Jastram  took  the  diamond  ornament 
she  wore  in  her  hair  and  bestowed  it  as  a  bridal  gift  on  her- 
self But,  never  mind ;  an  old  maid  is  never  too  old  for  her 
dreams  to  be  sacred  ! 

Maritana  had  come  in  twice  to  say  that  Miss  Morrison 
was  sleeping  soundly  and  everything  going  well.  It  was  her 
last  visit  which  roused  Lascelles  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
hour — brought  also,  for  the  first  time,  a  recollection  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  Mr.  Bentley.  He  had  said  then  that, 
if  fate  threw  him  in  this  woman's  way,  he  would  neither  act 
as  a  spy  upon  her  or  try  to  discover  her  secrets.  But  he  »vas 
going  from  her  again  !  This  hour,  set  apart  from  common 
life,  blessed  and  glorified  beyond  common  uses,  v^as  over/ 
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Heaven  only  knew  when  they  might  meet  and  converse  as 
they  had  done  this  night  I 

"  It  has  ended,"  he  said,  almost  unconsciously  thinking 
his  thought  aloud. 

"  It  has  ended,"  repeated  Madelaine  Jastram,  by  thai 
subtle  magnetic  influence  she  possessed  to  a  degree  given 
to  few  human  beings,  understanding  his  reflection  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  been  put  in  words. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  evening,  Mr. 
Lascelles — an  evening  without  a  cloud  !  It  is  a  great  deal 
in  mv  life." 

**  And  I  ?  There  are  no  words — 1  cannot  thank  you  ! " 
he  said. 

"  And  now  it  remains  to  say  farewell  and  get  back  to  real- 
ity," returned  she. 

"You  mean  to  go  back — for  me — to  the  darkness,  the 
emptiness,  the  void  !  This  evening  has  been  reality  because 
I  have  lived  !  "  he  said. 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  the  bitter  smile  which 
hardened  her  countenance  with  a  pride  like  that  of  the  arch- 
angel who  fell,  curved  her  lips. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said.  "  For  this  one  evening  I  have 
made  you  forget  utterly  the  evil  that  you  believed  of  me." 

"  I  never  believed  evil  of  you ! "  he  cried ;  "  never  \ 
Appearances  are  against  you ;  either  you  cannot  or  you  will 
not  try  to  sweep  them  aside ;  but  down  in  my  soul  I  never 
believed  it — no,  not  even  that  last  night  I  saw  you." 

The  instant  the  words  were  spoken  he  would  have  given 
his  right  hand  to  jecover  them,  but  it  was  too  late. 

"  The  last  time,"  she  said,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could 
have  thought  her  voice  bitter  or  her  smile  haughty  before, 
both  were  now  so  much  fuller  of  reckless,  indomitable  wilL 
*'  That  was  the  night  you  saw  me  at  the  gamjng-tal^le.     Tho 
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little  world  of  society — the  newspapers — all  the  rest  of  the 
myriad  of  gossips,  say  that  it  is  by  such  means  I  win  for  my- 
self the  wealth  and  luxury  in  which  I  live — in  which  I  de- 
light ;  they  are  right  there,  I  do  like  it." 

**  What  I  was  almost  ready  for  an  instant  to  think — what 
they  have  said — was  false  !  "  exclaimed  Lascelles. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "it  was  false ! " 

"  What  power  took  you  there  I  cannot  tell,"  he  went  on. 

*  Oh,  listen  !  before  I  go,  let  me  say  it !     You  have  refused 

my  love,  but  I  cannot  again  let  you  drift  from  me  without 

some  eflfort  to  help  you.     Show  any  way,  point  out  any  clue, 

I  will  give  my  whole  life  to  following  it." 

She  bent  her  head  for  a  second,  then  raised  it  and  flashed 
the  unyielding  courage — the  courage  born  of  desperation— 
of  her  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Will  you — I  have  no  right  to  ask,  it  is  only  the  daring  of 
a  madman  which  makes  me,"  he  said, — "  but  will  you  tell 
nie  why  you  were  at  the  tables  that  night  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered;  "I  was  more  reckless  than 
usual,  so  I  went." 

"  Of  your  own  will  and  choice  ?" 

"  I  never  had  a  will  and  choice,"  she  replied,  and  the  fire 
died  out  of  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  I  have  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  an  implacable  destiny  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member." 

"  That  man  forced  you  to  go  !  He  has  some  power, 
some ^"  ■'>^ 

He  stopped,  shaking  violently  from  head  to  foot. 

"Bolton  Wargrave?  Power  over  me?  You  mistake; 
he  only  tempted  me  and  I  yielded — uselessly,  of  course." 

He  lifted  his  white  face,  so  drawn  and  distorted  by  anguish. 
that  even  in  her  rebellious  defis  ice  of  all  things  its  pleading 
struck  her  like  a  Rword. 
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"  You  forget  that  I  love  you,"  he  whispered ;  "  it  is  noth- 
ing to  you,  but  it  is  all  my  life." 

She  turned  away  her  head  that  he  might  not  see  the  wave 
of  emotion  which  swept  over  her  features.  Presently  she 
answered, — 

"  I  forgot,  in  my  bitterness,  that  I  was  being  untrue  to  my- 
self," she  said.  "  I  went  to  the  tables  that  night  because 
Bolton  Wargrave  promised  me  a  great  reward — news  of  my 
child — my  child,  whom  for  years  and  years  I  believed  dead, 
and  he  told  me  was  not." 

"  Your  child  !  "  he  echoed,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
newspaper  revelation  flashed  across  his  mind.  *'  1  saw  the 
paragraph,"  he  said.  '*  It  is,  then,  under  your  directions 
that  proceedings  are  to  be  commenced " 

*'  Paragraph — proceedings  ! "  she  interrupted.  "  I  don't 
know  wliat  you  mean."  She  looked  surprised  and  bewil« 
dered  rather  than  agitated.  "  Explain,  please  ;  don't  keep 
me  waiting." 

*Mt  was  in  a  paper  of  last  week,"  he  replied,  almost  at  a 
loss  how  to  frame  his  words  so  that  he  might  run  no  risk  of 
hurting  her,  yet  too  delicate  to  give  her  the  greater  pain  of 
an  instant's  suspense.  "A  fortune  has  fallen  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Mandeville  family.  The  journal  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  report  the  relatives  had  been  cautioned  not  to 
claim  the  money  because  the  rightful  heir  was  found." 

She  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  which  she  had  stood,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  one  hand. 

"  Try  and  tell  me  more,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Tell 
me  more  !     The  very  words,  if  you  can." 

That  the  paragraph  possessed  any  connection  with  her  had 
been  enough  to  stamp  it  indelibly  on  his  mind.  He  could 
repeat  it  almost  word  for  word.  He  did  so,  leaving  out  the 
harsh  allusions  to  her  past. 
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"  Wliat  does  it  mean  ?  "  she  whispered,  as  if  to  herself, 
**  What  is  that  man  after  now  ?  " 

"  Bolton  Wargrave  ?  "  he  asked. 

. "  Of  course — who  else  ?  See,  I  don't  believe  it  yet — I 
don't  believe  it ! "  she  said,  letting  her  hand  fall,  and  staring 
up  at  hira  with  a  white,  haggard  face.  "  It  is  only  some 
new  plan  for  tormenting  me.  It  was  all  false  from  first  to 
last — that  I  should  have  been  idiot  enough  to  be  duped 
even  for  a  moment.  And  I  was  not — I  know  I  was  not  I 
1  never  believed  it — only  the  mad  hope  had  always  been  in 
my  mind — and  just  when  he  came  I  was  so  utterly  desperate." 

She  spoke  in  a  slow,  dull  tone,  without  gesture  or  evidence 
of  excitement,  like  a  person  oppressed  by  some  opiate  and 
thiiiking  aloud.  Yet  in  the  muffled  ring  of  her  voice,  there 
was  a  reality  of  agony  more  touching  than  any  unrestrained 
emotion  could  have  been. 

'*  At  last,"  cried  Lascelles,  "  you  have  reached  the  crisis 
in  your  life  where  you  must  let  me  try  to  aid  you." 

**  Aid  me  !"  she  repeated,  still  in  the  same  slow  undertone. 
"  Have  I  not  already  told  you  that  no  human  being  can  do 
that  ?  Wait :  I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do — not  for  me, 
but  for  truth  and  honor.  You  know  Mr.  Bentley,  the  bitter- 
est open  foe  I  have  in  the  world  ?  " 

**  I  know  him." 

"  Find  him  !  Tell  him  what  is  being  done.  I  am  power- 
less ;  let  him  act." 

**  He  was  iu  Geneva.  He  went  to  England  on  receipt  of 
this  news.  He  was  almost  out  of  his  senses  when  he  heard 
it." 

**  Oh,  my  God !"  shs  cried ;  "you  make  it  all  blacker 
and  more  inexplicable  !  If  he  could  be  stirred,  there  must 
be  some  reason.     He  went  away  for  that — for  that  ?  " 

<*  He " 
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"  Wait ! "  she  pleaded.  "  I  am  only  a  woman,  after  all. 
1  cannot  hear — I  cannot  understand  yet.  Give  me  a 
moment." 

She  rose  and  hurried  up  and  down  the  room,  pressing  her 
hands  hard  against  her  forehead.  Lascelles  stood  watching 
her,  his  face  shaken  by  pain.  Neither  he  nor  she  saw  that 
Amelia  Flower  had  awakened — half  raised  herself  on  the 
sofa,  listening  to  their  words — then  dropped  back  and  lay 
perfectly  still. 

Presently  Madelaine  returned  and  seated  herself  again. 
She  was  perfectly  calm  now,  with  the  calmness  of  a  person 
who,  used  to  suffering,  has  for  an  instant  given  way  to  the 
excitement  of  a  sudden  hope,  and  then  seen  it  blown  out 
like  a  torch  smitten  by  the  wind. 

**  Let  me  tell  you  first  what  I  can,"  she  said.  "Mr. 
Bentley  would  not  believe  it,  but  you  will.  I  would  rather 
suffer  over  again  the  agony  of  all  these  years — I  could  not 
say  more — than  let  that  man  succeed  in  his  new  plan.  You 
do  believe  ?  " 

"  I  believe,"  he  answered. 

"  I  told  you  why  I  went  to  the  tables ;  but  the  next  day  I 
had  sense  and  reason  enough  to  know  it  had  been  a  lie,  like 
all  the  rest.  He  wrote  to  me  ;  he  was  going  in  search  of  his 
evidence.  Two  weeks  passed,  and  then  a  letter  came — ^he 
was  pursuing  it  always — ^just  an  excuse  to  make  me  write, 
but  I  did  not.  I  went  away  from  Nice — up  into  Piedmont- 
then  I  came  on  here.     I  don't  know  why " 

"One  instant  I  You  left  an  address  to  which  your  letteis 
could  be  sent  ?  "  Lascelles  asked. 

"  Yes.  None  came  until  to-day.  They  lie  in  that  drawer. 
1  did  not  even  open  them  when  I  saw  there  was  none  in  hit 
writing — nothing  but  petitions  for  money — a  letter,  maybe, 
from  my  bankers.    They  could  wait." 
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He  went  to  the  table  to  which  she  had  pointed,  opened 
the  drawer,  and  took  out  three  letters.  He  came  back  to 
her  with  them  in  his  hand. 

"  Please  to  read  them/'  he  said,  laying  the  sealed  epistles 
on  the  couch  where  she  sat. 

She  made  a  weary  little  gesture ;  then,  with  a  half-smile, 
which  was  a  mute  apology,  tore  open  the  envelope  of  the 
topmost  letter. 

'*  You  see,"  she  said,  handing  it  to  him  after  she  had 
glanced  at  the  first  lines,  then  drawing  it  back.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  It  is  only  a  receipt  for  money  advanced.  I  am 
not  good,  you  know,  but  1  don't  mind  giving." 

She  opened  the  second. 

He  handed  her  the  second  epistle.  She  opened  it  and 
unfolded  the  sheet.  A  bit  of  paper  fell  out — a  printed  scrap 
and  a  few  lines  in  writing  pasted  to  it.  She  read  these, 
pushed  the  page  towards  Lascelles  in  silence,  and  began  the 
letter. 

**  The  printed  portion  was  the  paragraph  from  the  news- 
paper of  which  Lascelles  had  spoken  to  her.  The  written 
lines  were  these  :  — 

"  You  might  have  doubted  me,  so  I  waited  until  I  could 
send  you  this.  You  cannot  doubt  now.  If  you  will  be  in 
Paris  by  the  twentieth,  and  come  to  37  Rue  Neuve  des 
Mathurins,  you  will  find  your  child." 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  he  heard  her  murmur,  as  she  glanced 
down  the  page ;  "  I  do  not  believe."  Then  she  sank  back 
with  a  low  moan,  gazing  at  the  letter  she  held,  with  wide- 
open,  uncomprehending  eyes,  as  a  sleeper  roused  from  a  hor- 
rible nightmare  might  stare,  wakened  by  a  cry  of  rescue  and 
joy  which  he  heard,  but  was  still  too  stupefied  to  understand. 
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"  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  "  he  asked. 
Madelaine  tried  to  give  him  the  letter ;  it  dropped  from 
her  nerveless  hand  and  fluttered  to  the  floor.     She  motioned 
him  to  take  it.     He  picked  it  up  and  began  to  read.     Then 
he  heard  her  whisper, — 
*•  Aloud — read  it  aloud." 
He  read  : —  . 

**  10,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  E.  C  , 

**  May  9,  187—. 

"  Madame — We  beg  to  inform  you  that  after  due  exami- 
nation of  the  proofs  presented  to  us  by  Georgio  Morovadi  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  conduct  of  the  case,  and  as  you 
are  one  of  the  parties  most  interested  therein,  shall  be  glad 
to  see  or  communicate  with  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  Coleman  and  Burns." 

There  was  a  brief  silence  after  he  ceased. 

"  Alive  !  "  she  said,  at  length — still  with  that  strange 
quiet.  "  W^  child  alive  !  I  have  seen  her  grave,  and  her 
name  on  the  stone  !  Am  I  to  believe  this  ?  Mr.  Lascelles, 
you  have  been  good  and  merciful  to  me  beyond  what  I 
thought  any  human  being  could  be.  Help  me  now  to  think 
— to  weigh  it  all,  present  and  past ;— it  seems  to  me  that  I 
am  beyond  the  possibility,  for  the  first  time,  in  all  this 
eternity  of  darkness." 

Mad  words  rose  to  his  lips ;  he  thrust  them  back,  saying 
only,— 

"I  will  help  you  in  any  way  I  can,  and  be  glad — you 
know  that.     Show  me  how — only  show  me  how  !  " 

She  knitted  her  brows  in  stern  thought  till  the  whole  upper 
part  of  her  face  was  darkened  by  their  shadow ;  yet  all  the 
while  a  smile  that  was  like  joy  gone  mad  wreathed  her  lips. 
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"You  can  help  me,"  she  said  presently — "help  to  bring 
nie  back  to  the  reality.  I  might  have  believed — I  think  in 
2 pita  of  everything  I  did  believe  when  he  came  to  me  that 
night.  But  my  eyes  are  open  now — I  ask  you  to  aid  me 
against  my  own  insanity." 

*'  I  cannot  understand  1 "  he  fairly  groaned.  "  I  cannot 
undei  stand." 

"  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  you.  Joy  to  find  that  it  is 
not  I  who  am  mad — only  the  wild  hope — the  impossible  hope 
which  has  lain  in  my  soul  for  years — do  you  understand  what 
I  mean  ?  " 

*'  I  know — I  understand.  You  knew  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  it — you  knew  your  child  was  dead— yet  you  never 
relinquished  the  idea  that — that  your  husband  might  have 
taken  measures  to  lead  you  to  beHeve  this  ?  " 

"  Just  that,"  she  said.  "But  the  proofs  are  all  against  this 
delusion.  Mr.  Bentley  was  in  Greece — he  knows  she  is  dead." 

"  He  may  be  your  enemy,  but  you  can  believe  him,"  Las- 
celles  answered. 

"  Then  why  did  he  set  off  the  instant  he  read  that  para- 
graph ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Tell  me  your  whole  thought  first,"  Lascelles  said ;  "  I 
am  so  utterly  in  the  dark." 

"  This  :  I  believe  th\3  thing  is  a  plot — gotten  up  because 
it  has  been  discovered  that  if  Edward  Mandeville  had  left 
an  heir,  there  was  a  fortune  to  claim." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  Madelaine  started  to  her  feet, 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  moving  more  and  more 
quickly  as  the  wild  tide  of  excitement  and  suffering  which 
shook  her  soul  ebbed  faster  and  stronger,  threatening  to 
overwhelm  the  last  trace  of  that  stern  self-control  which  had 
so  seldom  deserted  her  in  any  crisis  of  her  life. 

He  saw  her  beautiful  face  haggard  with  at\^w\sVv  \  Wx  -ajL^'al 
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eyes  dilated  with  maddening  pain.  She  thrust  her  clencheil 
hands  between  her  teeth,  fairly  biting  them  to  suppress  a 
shriek  of  agony. 

It  looked  heartless  to  sit  there  in  silence  and  watch  hei 
misery  •,  but  what  could  be  said — ^what  ray  of  comfort  was 
there  possible  to  offer  the  wretched  woman  ? 

"  Madelaine  !  Madelaine  ! "  he  cried,  unconsciously  utter- 
ing the  name  which  had  grown  so  familiar  to  his  thoughts. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  help  her  back  to  com- 
posure.    She  sat  down  again. 

"Is  there  nothing  I  can  do — nothing ? "  he  pleaded. 
She  shook  her  head ;  remained  for  a  few  moments  with 
her  face  averted.     Presently  she  turned  round  again,  saying, 
"  It  has  just  come  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  Paris  in  the  morning." 

"  May  I  go,  too  ?  " 

The  instant  the  question  left  his  lips  he  was  sorry  that  he 
had  uttered  it.  She  gave  him  a  glance  of  disdainful  suspi- 
cion which  cut  him  to  the  soul. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  any  reason  for  such  a  journey 
on  your  part,"  she  said,  coldly. 

He  lifted  his  head  with  a  look  of  such  haughtiness  and 
pride,  such  truth  and  sincerity,  too,  that  even  her  embittered 
spirit  was  fairly  awed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  cried,  in  an  altered  voice.  "  I 
thank  you  ;  there  is  one  kindness  you  can  show  me — leave 
me  to  myself." 

For  an  instant  they  stood  looking  strangely  into  each 
other's  face.  He  knew  that  it  was  an  insanity  worse  than 
any  which  had  gone  before,  but  for  the  first  time  Julian  Las- 
celles  could  have  believed  that  he  counted  for  something  in 
the  life  of  this  woman — he  personally — he,  the  man  himsclfl 

"  I  will  go,"  he  said.  "  May  I  ask  you  one  favor — onlj 
one?  jou  cannot  refuse  me  that" 
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"Ah,  do  not  think  me  utterly  ungrateful  and  inhuman — 
worse,  wholly  unwomanly,"  she  pleaded,  in  that  voice  which" 
would  have  made  a  man  go  cheerfully  to  the  stake  just  to 
hear  its  accents.     **  I  do  thank  you,  I  do  understand  ! " 

"  Will  you  grant  me  one  favor  ?  "  he  questioned  again. 

'*  If  I  were  any  other  woman,  recognizing,  as  I  do,  your 
goodness,  I  might  say  yes.  My  life  is  not  my  own;  you 
must  tell  me  what  it  is,"  she  answered. 

**  Only  that  if  there  is  the  least  thing  I  can  do  you  will  let 
me  know,"  he  said — "  send  for  me  at  once — at  once." 

"  I  promise,"  she  replied. 

He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket  and  wrote  two  addresses 
upon  it,  one  his  residence  in  Geneva,  the  other  the  address 
of  a  banker  in  Paris.     He  put  it  in  her  hand,  saying, — 

"  The  first  will  reach  me  during  the  next  few  weeks  ;  tlie 
other  will  find  me  at  any  time  without  delay." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  saying  only, — 

"  I  thank  you  !     Good-night ;  good-bye." 

He  bent  over  the  white  fingers  without  touching  them, 
and  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  the  house.  Even  at  this 
instant  he  could  think  more  of  her  than  himself,  man  though 
he  was,  and  so  went  resolutely  away,  because  it  was  the  one 
act  of  devotion  he  could  offer. 

Madelaine  Jastram  sat  for  a  few  moments  as  he  had  left 
her,  then  she  rose,  glanced  toward  the  sofa  where  Flower  lay 
apparently  wrapped  in  a  blissful  slumber,  and  left  the  library. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Egyptian  entered  and  stood  over 
the  spinster.  When  Flower  opened  her  eyes,  she  said,  in 
her  broken  French, — 

'*  Madame  would  not  disturb  you  by  saying  good-night. 
Monsieur  is  gone.  I  shall  sit  by  the  young  lady.  I  will 
leave  the  door  of  mademoiselle's  chamber  open :  she  may 
sleep  tranquilly.*' 
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Flower  felt  a  certain  command  in  the  tone,  softly  and 
respectfully  as  the  words  were  spoken.     She  started  up  say- 

ing,~ 

"  I  will  go  to  bed  at  once." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Egyptian,  looking  to  Flower's 
ttleepy  eyes  more  like  a  sphinx  than  ever.  "  Mademoiselle 
is  tired." 

Flower  solaced  her  conscience  by  peeping  into  Hilda's 
room  ;  the  soft  light  of  the  shaded  lamp  showed  her  the 
young  girl  sleeping  tranquilly,  but  before  she  could  do  mwe 
than  notice  this,  the  Egyptian  was  behind  her,  whispering, 
"  Chut  / "  in  the  peculiar  hisaing  way  which  made  Flower 
shiver  and  think  of  the  wasp  that  stung  Cleopatra. 

She  returned  meekly  to  her  own  chamber,  and  undressed 
with  great  speed,  to' be  rid  of  tire  Egyptian,  who  assisted  her 
with  a  determination  as  obstinate  as  her  silence.  ^ 

She  got  into  bed,  and  the  Sphinx  put  out  the  candle  with 
a  muttered  wish  to  the  lady  of  a  comfortable  night,  which,  to 
Flower's  excited  imagination,  sounded  more  like  a  w^|ping 
not  to  stir  hand  or  foot  if  she  valued  her  life^  than  a  charita- 
ble desire  that  she  might  find  repose.  w    > 

7       •    *    % 
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MWO  long  hours  after,  MadeUine  Jastram 
still  sat  in  her  dressing- room,  going 
oyer  and  over  that  newspaper  paragraph 
and  the  brief  letters  which  accompa- 
nied it,  as  if  she  expected  to  discover 
some  hidden  meaning  in  their  con- 
tents ;  thinking — thinking — without  a 
possibility  of  finding  rest,  even  in  the 
new  hope  concerning  her  child,  of  which  these  epistles  were 
a  confirmation. 

Often  during  the  past  dismal  years,  she  had  been  haunted 
— as  she  told  Lascelles— by  the  idea  that  her  child  might  be 
alive,  though  her  reason  told  her  that  the  thought  was  the 
merest  figment  of  an  imagination  grown  morbid  by  preying 
upon  itself.  To-night,  as  she  went  back  again  to  the  two 
journeys  which,  long  ago,  she  had  made  to  Greece — recalled 
what  had  been  told  her  by  the  physician  who  attended  tiie 
child— remembered  the  grave  by  which  she  had  stood — went 
over  every  little  detail  which  had  gone  to  prove  Edward 
Mandevijle's  statement  a  certainty — she  felt  a  more  thorough 
conviction  of  its  truth  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

She  would  go  to  Paris,  would  meet  these  people  ;  but  it 
was  hopeless  for  Bolton  Wargrave  to  expect  to  deceive  her. 
He  might  cheat  the  whole  world,  but  she  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  craft 

She  beard  the  church-bell  from  a  little  villa{,e  a.'wa.'j  ^-^ 
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the  lake  sound  distinctly  through  the  stillness.  Two  d* clock. 
What  an  idiot  she  was  to  waste  her  strength  in  a  vigil  like 
this,  when  she  had  a  journey  before  her,  and  at  its  close  the 
need  of  all  her  force  ! 

The  first  train  would  leave  very  early.  She  had  warned 
Pietro  of  her  intention — he  was  to  accompany  her.  Mari- 
tana  must  get  ready  such  things  as  were  necessary — she  had 
forgotten  that.  She  rose  and  passed  through  the  rooms 
which  intervened  between  her  apartment  and  the  chamber 
where  Hilda  lay. 

Noiseless  as  her  step  was,  the  old  Egyptian  looked  up  the 
instant  her  mistress  reached  the  threshold,  and  went  forward 
to  meet  her.  They  stepped  back  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  madame  gave  her  directions. 

"  I  will  sit  by  the  bed  while  you  are  gone,"  she  said  to  the 
woman  ;  **  there  is  no  danger  of  her  waking." 

Madelaine  returned  to  the  chamber  and  seated  herself 
within  the  shadow  of  the  curtains.  As  her  eyes  grew  accus< 
tomed  to  the  faint  light  cast  by  the  lamp,  she  could  see 
Hilda's  face  distinctly  as  she  lay  with  her  head  thrown  back 
upon  the  pillows  and  one  hand  pressed  under  her  cheek,  as 
little  children  often  sleep.  She  was  dreaming  pleasantly,  for 
there  was  a  smile  on  her  lips  so  gentle  and  sweet,  that  it 
rendered  her  countenance  fairly  childlike  in  its  expression. 

Madelaine  sat  and  watched  her.  Those  must  have  been 
strange  thoughts  which  occupied  the  woman's  mind,  as  she 
leaned  back  in  the  shadow  and  looked  at  this  young  creature, 
whore  carefully  guarded  life  and  pure  instincts  had  kept  her 
soul  free  even  from  a  shadow.  For  years  and  years  Made- 
laine Jastram  had  been  so  completely  shut  out  frori  feminine 
companionship,  that,  perhaps,  never  since  her  own  girlhood 
had  she  sat  and  watched  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  youth  and 
innocence  as  she  was  doing  now. 
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Strong  as  she  was,  her  face  showed  that  she  had  yielded  to 
the  spell ;  sometimes  it  looked  stem  and  hard,  sometimes 
the  features  worked  with  emotion  ;  the  great  eyes  would 
grow  ^^ry,  then  their  gleam  die  out  as  the  misty  tears  bluired 
their  shining. 

Going  back  over  her  life,  step  by  step,  back  to  the  years 
when  she,  too,  had  been  little  more  than  a  child — when  she, 
too,  could  sleep  and  have  the  happiness  of  dreams  which 
held  no  taint  of  suflfering,  no  knowledge  of  sin,  no  martyrdom 
of  any  sort,  whether  through  the  guilt  of  others  or  the  retri- 
bution which  the  world  considered  her  due  !  Sixteen  years 
an  alien,  an  outcast,  hiding  herself  wheresoever  shelter  offered ; 
sixteen  years  pursued  and  hunted  ;  sixteen  years  that  she 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  have  the  comfort  of  a  gentle  word 
from  any  good  woman's  lips  ;  sixteen  years  of  pain,  of  wrath, 
of  anguish,  of  sullen  defiance,  of  attempts  to  be  patient,  of 
bearing  the  pariah's  burden — men's  scorn,  God's  desertion. 
For  often  she  must  have  struggled  under  that  most  horrible 
form  agony  can  take,  the  feeling  that  even  God  had  left  her 
alone  in  the  dark. 

After  a  time  the  subtle  influence  of  her  presence  produced 
its  effect  upon  the  sleeper.  There  are  natures  so  suscepti- 
ble, so  finely  organized,  that  a  person  of  strong  will  and 
great  magnetic  power  may  almost  regulate  their  dreams  at 
pleasure. 

Madelaine  had  not  been  trying  to  do  this.  The  idea  did 
not  occur  to  her  until  she  saw  Hilda  begin  to  turn  restlessly 
and  her  face  change. 

Presently  the  woman  heard  her  own  name  pronounced  : 
**  Madame — Madame  Jastram  !  "  She  shrank  further  back 
among  the  curtains,  noiselessly  pushing  their  folds  between 
herself  and  the  bed.  But  the  act  produced  the  very  effect 
slie  had  hoped  to  prevent.     Hilda  was  roused  by  the  mera 
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withdrawal  of  the  presence  which  had  introduced  itself  into 
her  dream.  • 

She  raised  hei  head,  looked  eagerly  about,  and,  with  a 
gesture  so  quick  that  Madelaine  had  no  time  to  rise,  drew 
ihc  curtains  aside  and  saw  her. 

*'  Madahie  Jastram ! "  she  repeated,  with  a  wondering 
smile,  apparently  still  half  believing  herself  asleep.  Then 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  till  it  touched  Madelaine*s  shoul- 
der, and  uttered  a  little  cry.  "  I  am  not  dreaming  !  "  she 
exclaimed.     **  Do  speak  to  me.     I  can't  be  dreaming." 

An  expression  which  was  akin  to  terror  crossed  her  face. 
In  her  excited  state  of  nerves  from  the  effect  of  her  fall  and 
the  stimulants  she  had  taken,  it  might  easily  be  that  a  sudden 
fear  of  some  glioslly  apparition  had  struck  her  soul. 

"  Lie  still,  Hilda,"  said  Madelaine  ;  "  I  am  here." 

Hilda  obeyed  immediately,  catching  madame's  hand  ds 
she  did  so,  and  holding  it  fast  between  both  hers,  in  spite  of 
a  slight  effort  the  other  made  to  withdraw  it. 

"  It  makes  me  sure  that  I  am  not  dreaming,  and  yet  it  is 
stranger  than  my  dream  to  see  you — hold  you  fast — be  sure 
you  are  here.  Yes,  of  you.  I  don't  know  what  the  dream 
was  or  when  you  came  into  it,"  said  Hilda,  beating  nervously 
with  her  fingers  upon  the  white  hand  ;  "  but  I  saw  you. 
There  was  a  deep,  black  water  between  us,  and  some  man — 
I  could  not  see  his  face — was  trying  to  push  you  into  it, 
and  I  shrieked.  Then  he  turned  and  threatened  me.  But 
I  saw  a  log  across  the  stream,  just  below.  I  got  over  ;  I 
was  close  to  you  ;  I  heard  you  call  my  name ;  then  I 
\>oke." 

•*Then  it  is  all  gone,"  said  Madelaine,  lightly;  "so  we 
will  think  no  more  about  it." 

"But  where  are  we?  How  came  you  here?"  asked 
Hilda. 
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"Naturally  enough.  This  is  my  house.  I  have  been 
stopping  here  for  a  while." 

**  I  remember/  said  Hilda.  "  My  horse  stumbled  and 
fell.  Why,  that  seems  a  hundred  years  ago !  Try  to  ex- 
plain to  me." 

*'  It  is  very  easy.  You  were  out  with  Miss  Flower  and 
Mr.  J.ascelles.  Your  horse  fell  by  my  gate.  You  were 
brought  in  here.  It  was  just  at  sunset.  It  is  three  o'clock 
now  at  least,  so  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  sleep 
again." 

**  I  recollect,"  returned  Hilda.  "  Mr.  Lascelles  was  in 
here,  and  Miss  Flower,  and  the  colored  woman.  It  was  only 
seeing  you  that  made  the  whole  seem  so  unreal."  She  lay 
still,  looking  at  Madelaine  with  a  smile.  **  I  was  not  hurt 
— unless  it  was  this  shoulder,"  she  added,  as  some  move- 
ment of  her  arm  gave  her  a  twinge  of  pain  ;  **  so  I  am  glad 
of  the  chance  that  brought  me  within  reach  of  you  again." 

Madelaine  did  not  reply.  The  sudden  softening  in  he^ 
eyes  showed  that  she  heard  the  words,  and  was  pleased ;  buv 
she  said  only, — 

*'  Now  that  you  are  awake,  I  think  we  must  bathe  that 
poor  shoulder  again.     It  must  be  troublesome  enough." 

"  Oh,  very  little.  I  am  not  going  to  think  about  it  just 
now.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  don't  believe  you  are  even 
glad  to  see  me  again." 

**  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  happened,"  Madelaine  answered ; 
"  but  for  my  own  sake  I  cannot  help  being  glad." 

"It  seems  like  fate,  does  it  not  ?  "  Hilda  asked,  with  a 
sudden  gravity. 

**  Don't  say  it ! "  Madelaine  exclaimed.  "  No,  no  !  it  was 
a  chance — a  mere  chance." 

Yet  she  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  for  her  stern  life  had 
taught  her  that  there  is  no  meaning  to  the  word — that  the 

I2» 
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veriest  trifle  has  its  significance — ^is  often  a  power  whose 
effect  must  last  as  long  as  earthly  existence  continues. 

*'  I  expect  you  to  be  a  good  child,  and  do  exactly  as  I  bid 
you,"  said  Madelaine,  with  that  tone  and  manner  which  even 
the  person  in  the  world  most  prejudiced  against  her  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  resist. 

"  Now  that  I  have  found  you,  I  shall  not  lose  you  while  1 
can  help  it,"  said  Hilda.     "  I  suppose  to-morrow       ■-" 

'*  I  shall  be  gone,"  interposed  Madelaine. 

**  Because  you  have  seen  us  all,  is  that  it  ? ' 

"  No  ;  I  am  called  away.  My  journey  has  nothing  to  do 
with  you  or  anybody  connected  with  you." 

"  Shall  you  come  back  here  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  circumstances  must  decide.  In  any  case 
it  can  make  no  difference  to  you — remember  that !  Think 
what  misery  it  would  be  to  your  father  and  mother  even  to 
know  where  you  are  this  night." 

She  spoke  as  quietly  as  if  she  were  cautioning  the  girl 
against  some  third  person,  but  Hilda  could  hot  listen  so 
unmoved. 

"It  is  hard,  cruel ! "  she  exclaimed. 

**  Hush  !  "  said  Madelaine.  "You  cannot  talk  of  things 
of  which  you  know  nothing.  Indeed,  we  must  not  talk  at 
all  ;  you  need  rest,  else  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  home 
to-morrow." 

"  To  see  you  and  hear  you  speak  rests  me  more  than  any- 
thing," Hilda  said. 

"Foolish  child,"  returned  Madelaine,  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  Hut  since  you  will  not  be  quiet,  you  must  tell  me  about 
yourself " 

*'Then  you  do  care  a  little  for  me?"  interrupted  Hilda. 

*  A  little,"  Madelaine  answered,  in  an  odd  undertone. 
But  the  eager,  pleading  face  looking  up  at  her  shook  her  ouf 
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of  her  self-control.  "  Child  "  she  added,  quickly,  **  I  love 
you  very  dearly.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleasant  it  is  to  me 
to  think  of  you,  how  sweet  it  will  be  to  me  all  my  life  to  re- 
member your  trust,  your  courage,  the  words  of  faith  you  flung 
me  that  day ^*' 

She  stopped ;  Hilda  caught  her  hand  again,  and  pressed 
it  close.  The  giiFs  delicate  intuitions  told  her  that  the  sub- 
ject must  end  there.  She  waited  till  Madelaine  herself 
broke  the  silence. 

**  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  you  were  not  quite  happy  just 
then  ;  have  the  clouds  blown  away  ?  " 

"I  felt  so  wrong,  so  wicked,"  Hilda  answered ;  "  papa 
was  so  disappointed  in  me  ;  and  Charley,  poor  Charley  !  " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Madelaine,  softly,  "  has  absence  done  its 
work  ?  " 

Hilda  could  not  refrain  from  letting  her  whole  heart  out. 
This  woman  read  it  (no  matter  what  her  own  life  had  been) 
with  the  reverence  and  feeling  of  holy  awe  wherewith  one 
might  peruse  a  record  handed  down  by  a  pure  spirit  from  a 
realm  above  this  mortal  sphere  wherein  we  grope. 

"  It  is  so  nice  to  talk  to  you,"  Hilda  said  at  length,  when 
she  had  elaborated  her  simple  little  story  to  the  utmost,  and 
eased  her  mind  completely  by  so  doing.  "  You  understand 
so  quickly — a  word,  a  look  is  enough." 

Madelaine  smiled,  thinking  it  did  not  require  much  com- 
prehension for  a  woman  who  had  really  felt  and  suffered  to 
understand  to  the  full  these  shadows  which  had  oppressed 
the  girl — no  more  real  than  the  mists  which  often  obscure 
the  morning  sky,  and  which  would  flee  before  her  heart's 
awakening  as  the  mists  flee  before  the  sun.  She  was  think- 
ing, too,  with  a  vague  feeling  of  envy,  of  that  chilJish 
mothei  to  whom  had  been  granted  the  priceless  boon  of 
watching  and  guarding  a  nature  like  this  girl's.     Recollect 
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ing,  with  a  pang  of  agony  so  hot,  that  it  was  as  bitter  as 
remorse  (if  always  it  were  not  caused  by  such  retribution), 
that  the  girl  was  well  placed  with  that  silly  mother :  at  least 
she  could  give  her  daughter  moral  support,  the  respect  of  an 
honored  name,  all  that  the  world  holds  dear — ^and  is  right  so 
to  hold.  Madelaine  Jastram  never  denied  this  truth  to  her 
own  soul  even  in  her  bitterest  moments. 

At  last,  some  movement  of  Hilda's  caused  the  pain  in  her 
shoulder  to  make  itself  felt  again.  Madelaine  remembered 
that  she  was  allowing  her  to  talk  too  much  and  too  long. 

"  I  am  sleepy/*  she  said,  **  I  mean  to  give  you  some 
drops  you  were  to  take  in  case  you  wakened — ^rub  that  mis- 
erable shoulder,  and  see  you  lie  down  again.  Maritana 
would  scold  us  both  if  she  chanced  to  come  in  and  find  us 
talking." 

Hilda  took  the  medicine  without  a  murmur ;  Madelaine 
pushed  back  the  nightdress,  leaving  one  shoulder  completely 
exposed — it  was  a  good  deal  bruised  and  blackened. 

Presently  the  soporific  medicine  and  the  soothing  effects 
of  Madelaine's  treatment  sent  Hilda  off  into  a  deep  slumber, 
and  this  woman  sat  watching  her — a  strange,  strange  vigil, 
indeed,  as  I  have  said,  for  one  like  her  to  hold.  She  looked 
at  the  pure  face — the  virginal  bosom  exposed  by  the  dis- 
order of  the  dress — with  a  certain  awed  curiosity ;  it  was 
plainly  visible  in  her  countenance. 

Strange,  strange  thoughts  they  must  have  been  which  filled 
her  mind  as  she  remembered,  perhaps,  when  she  had  been 
like  this — life  new — the  world  untried. 

Closer  and  closer  she  bent  over  Hilda.  Any  one  watch- 
ing might  have  thought  she  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
fear,  and  was  listening  to  the  girl's  breathing.  She  actually 
held  her  own  oreath — ^her  eyes  fairly  blazed  in  the  dim  light 
She  leaned  forward,  and  with  one  finger  traced  what  might 
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have  seemed  some  cabalistic  writing  down  the  sleeper's 
breast — following  the  outline  of  a  blue  tracery  which  looked 
like  the  meeting  of. veins. 

Again  she  rose  and  went  away  from  the  bed ;  brought 
back  the  lamp,  and  guarding  it  in  her  hand  so  that  the  light 
would  not  strike  the  girl's  eyes,  stood  and  looked  at  her. 

What  was  she  thinking  ? 

At  last  she  set  the  lamp  in  its  place,  sank  upon  her  knees 
by  the  couch,  and  remained  staring  out  into  the  gloom. 
Her  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer.  At  length  the  tears  began 
to  drop  slowly  from  her  eyes  ;  still  her  lips  moved,  and  she 
seemed  unconscious  that  she  was  weeping. 

It  was  almost  daylight  when  Madelaine  Jastram  rose  and 
left  the  chamber.  Maritana  went  back  to  her  post ;  ma- 
dame  passed  on  into  her  own  room.  Sleep  or  rest  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  she  wandered  up  and  down  the  apartment  ; 
wild  words  broke  from  her  lips  ;  an  excitement  so  intense 
and  uncommon  had  taken  possession  of  her  that  she  seemed 
powerless  to  wrestle  against  it. 

Probably  this  interview  with  that  girl  had  roused  thoughts 
of  her  own  child — this  child  whose  restoration  was  promised 
after  so  many  years — in  whose  existence  it  was  as  difficult 
for  her  to  believe  as  it  would  be  for  you  or  me  to  believe  in 
the  earthly  resurrection  of  our  beloved  dead. 

"  My  God  !  "  she  cried,  at  last.  "  Nothing  for  myself — 
nothing !  Thou  knowest  I  can  bear — ^bear  to  the  end ! 
But  that  my  disgrace,  my  suffering  may  come  near  no  other ! 
Grant  this  !  Oh,  my  God,  have  mercy  on  me  in  this — only 
in  this — have  mercy,  on  me  ! " 

It  was  late  when  Hilda  woke.  She  roused  herself  and 
looked  eagerly  about.  Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  Egyptian 
seajk*d  by  the  bedside,  as  upright  and  wakeful  as  if  watching 
for  a  hundred  yelts  or  so  would  be  no  more  trouble  to  hei 
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thin  to  the  veritable  Sphinx  to  whom  poor  Flower  had  men- 
tally compared  her. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  the  girl  asked,  her  gaze  passing  beyond 
Maritana  to  search  the  room.  **  Where  is  your  mistress — 
Madame  Jastram  ?  I  know  I  saw  her  last  night ! "  cried 
Hilda  impatiently.     "  I  want  her — I  want  her." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Maritana,  "  madauie  is  on  the  road  to  Paris. 
Mademoiselle  has  forgotten." 

"  Gone  !  "  exclaimed  Hilda.     "  When  ?  " 

Maritana  drew  out  a  silver  watch  from  her  belt,  and  con- 
sulted it  as  gravely  as  if  serious  consequences  might  ensue 
in  case  she  made  any  blunder. 

'*  Half-past  ten  o'clock,"  said  she;  "madame  left  at  six; 
four  hours  anil  a  half  ago.  1  _think  she  told  mademoiselle. 
Here  is  a  little  line  she  left  for  mademoiselle  when  woke 
and  asked  for  her." 

She  held  a  folded  paper  in  her  lean  old  hand.  Hilda  tore 
it  open  arid  read  these  words  : — 

"  I  am  just  setting  out  on  my  journey.  Of  my  own  will 
I  shall  never  see  you  again.  I  demand  of  you  that  never 
in  any  time  to  come  do  you  make  an  eflfort  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  us.  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  affection 
you  have  offered  me,  that  affection  I  prize  as  I  had  never 
thought  to  do  any  boon  heaven  could  grant  me.  Remember 
always  that  I  love  you — I  love  you  !  Never  utter  my  name 
if  you  can  avoid  it ;  never  listen,  even,  when  it  is  mentioned. 
I  do  not  want  your  ears  sullied  by  the  words  which  must  be 
spoken  in  connection  therewith. 

*'  I  cannot  plead  for  myself  or  offer  assurances  which 
would  only  have  my  word  to  bear  them  out  against  the  ver- 
dict of  the  world.  Remember  me  only  as  one  dead  who 
loved  you  —who  loved  you — do  you  read  ?  do  you  compr& 
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hend  ?  Oh,  my  brave  heart,  my  darling — so  I  call  you  this 
once  and  let  my  whole  soul  out  in  the  utterance  I  You  be- 
lieved in  me,  you  trusted  me  ! 

"  One  favor  you  can  do  me — that  I  have  asked — never  to 
speak  my  name.  Let  even  your  friends  who  are  with  you 
believe  that  you  quit  this  house  ignorant  to  whom  it  belonged. 
Child — child,  farewell !  If  sometimes  in  your  dreams,  or  in 
hours  of  solitude,  some  thought  of  me  rises  in  your  heart, 
remember  always  that  1  am  thinking  of  you,  that  my  very 
soul  goes  out  towards  you,  that  in  all  time  to  come,  in  the 
world  beyond  this,  as  here,  I  shall  love  you.     Farewell ! " 

Maritana  had  left  the  room  after  giving  Hilda  the  note. 
The  girl  read  it ;  wept  a  little,  then  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
murmuring, — 

"  I  know  we  shall  meet.  They  may  all  do  what  they  can, 
she  may  try,  but  we  shall  meet." 

Presently  Maritana  returned  with  a  tray,  on  which  was  a 
pot  of  fragrant  coffee,  hot  milk,  and  some  rounds  of  toast. 

**  Monsieur  has  come,"  she  said  ;  "  he  is  waiting  below." 

"  And  Miss  Flower  ?  "  Hilda  asked. 

"  Mees  Flower  is  below  too,"  returned  Marifana,  in  a  sen- 
tentious voice.  "  The  sunflower  turns  towards  the  sun,  and 
old  maids  towards  a  man." 

Hilda  laughed  outright.  The  Egyptian  drew  herself  up 
and  once  more  became  a  dark  statue  of  dignity  and  pro- 
priety, rather  sterner  than  ordinary  because  she  knew  that 
she  had  committed  a  fault  in  allowing  herself  to  make  her 
contempt  for  poor  Flower  apparent  to  the  young  lady. 

So  Hilda  drank  her  coffee,  had  her  shoulder  bathed,  was 
dressed,  and,  except  for  a  little  stiffness  and  pain,  felt  quite 
licrself  again. 

She  found  Lascelles  and  the  fair  Amelia  waiting  for  her  in 
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Ihe  libraiy,  the  latter  inclined  to  be  nervous  over  their  ad- 
venture as  she  thought  about  it  in  the  sober  morning  light 
It  was  a  great  rchef  to  her  mind  to  hear  that  Madame  Jas> 
tram  had  departed. 

"  Alri.  Morrison  and  the  colonel  would  never  forgive  us  i£ 
ilie  matter  leaked  out,"  she  said  to  Lascelles ;  "but,  at 
least,  it  would  be  something  to  be  able  to  say  that  Hilda  did 
not  even  see  her." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PUMPING   A   LAWYER. 


HE  colonel  was  so  cast  down,  so  utterly 
unlike  himselfi  that  Mr.  Bentley's  first 
care,  when  they  reached  London,  had 
to  be  for  him. 

So  he  accompanied  the  colonel  to 

Liverpool ;  in  returning,  he  could  take 

a  branch  road  which  would  bring  him 

near  the   elder   Cresson's   residence: 

?,t  least  from  him  he  could  learn  the  truth  of  the  report  which 

had  been  so  great  a  shock. 

r(e  saw  the  poor  colonel  on  board  the  steamer,  and  took 
the  next  train  back  towards  London,  It  was  evening  when  he 
reached  Mr.  Cresson's  house — reached  it  to  learn  that  the 
gentleman  had  been  a  helpless  jjaralytic  for  many  months, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  disturbed  at  that  hour. 

The  old  gentleman  was  perfectly  apathetii^  talked  abon) 
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the  threatened  suit  in  a  maundering  way,  dropped  asleep 
twice  during  the  conversation,  and,  in  his  wrath  and  dis- 
quietude, Mr.  Bentley  decided  that  paralysis  could  not  be 
blamed  for  the  state  of  the  invalid's  mind ;  he  must  have 
been  born  an  idiot,  at  the  best. 

So  he  went  back  to  town  and  wore  out  the  dreary  days  of 
waiting  as  best  he  might.  At  last  he  received  news  of  Mr. 
Marvyn's  arrival  and  went  at  once  to  see  him,  hoping  that 
some  clue  might  be  put  in  his  hands.  But  the  lawyer's  first 
words  only  proved  a  new  trouble  and  disappointment. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bentley,  I  know  nothing  more  about  the 
affair  than  you  do  ;  I  saw  the  newspaper  paragraph ;  we 
have  had  no  warning  from  any  quarter.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  gossip  ;  all  sorts  of  reports  have  come  to  me ; 
I  have  even  heard  that  Coleman  and  Burns  were  the  men 
who  intended  to  take  up  the  affair." 

"  And  you  could  get  no  information  from  that  quarter  ?  " 

**  We  tried  ;  but  Coleman  and  Bums  are  not  the  men  to  be 
caught  napping.  We  are  as  wise  as  we  were  at  first.  My 
own  opinion  now  is,  that  the  report  was  utterly  without 
foundation."' 

**  But  you  went  at  once  to  Cresson " 

"  Yes  ;  I  thought  it  better  he  should  be  told  of  the  matter. 
It  might  be  some  plot  to  extort  money  from  him.  He  is 
y^vy  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  and  I  wanted  him  prepared." 

"  But  the  newspaper  ?  " 

"The  English  papers  have  done  nothing  but  copy  the 
stoiy.  It  originated  either  in  Galignani  or  one  of  the 
American  continental  journals.  If  not  a  plan  to  extort 
money,  it  nmst  be  some  canard  that  a  gossiping  newspaper 
correspondent  has  invented  by  way  of  a  sequitur  to  the  dis- 
covery that  Mandeville's  widow  is  alive.  I  do  not  suppose 
we  shall  ever  hear  of  the  matter  again." 
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"And  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  a  good  deal  about  it," 
retorted  Bentley. 

**  But  how  ?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  ten  words  from  you  would 
end  the  whole  business.  You  know  that  Mandeville's  child 
died." 

"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bentley,  "  have  you  been 
a  lawyer  twenty  years  without  learning  that  a  fact  of  that 
sort  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  prove  ?  You  can 
recall  a  dozen  cases  not  dissimilar.  The  world  has  accepted 
the  fact — we  have  accepted  it — that  Mandeville's  child  died 
in  Greece '* 

"  It  did  die,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  we  believe  that — we  know  it !  Come,  old  friend, 
our  being  satisfied,  our  having  the  moral  conviction  of  this, 
does  not  helj)  us  where  the  law  is  concerned.  If  that  woman 
and  her  confederates  have  prepared  an  heir  lo  foist  off  on  us, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  work  has  been  skilfully  done.  It 
will  tax  all  your  powers,  Howard  Marvyn,  to  find  the  weak 
point  in  their  armor — in  hers,  for  she  must  be  the  ruling 
spirit." 

"  I  know  very  little  about  her — ^had  almost  forgotten  the 
history  until  this  business  threatened.     She  is  clever  ?  " 

"  Clever  !     She  is  a  genius." 

Mr.  Marvyn  replied  by  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

"  She  has  painted  wonderful  pictures,  written  fine  novels." 

The  old  lawyer  really  could  not  listen  further. 

"  Let  us  get  to  the  point,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  less  respect- 
ful than  he  would  voluntarily  have  employed. 

Mr.  Bentley  rather  stared  at  the  speaker  for  a  second, 
then  an  amused  smile  softened  his  mouth  as  he  took  in 
Marvyn's  state  of  mind. 

"Very  well,"  said  he.  "The  point  is  just  here — ^plain 
enough  to  see,  but  not  easy  to  get  over.     If  these  people 
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should  make  out  a  case — should  invent  a  plausible  ]>lot — \\ 
will  be  all  we  can  do  to  expose  it." 

Mr.  Marvyn  was  listening  intently,  studying  the  speaker's 
face  from  under  the  half-shut  lids  of  those  keen  gray  eyes. 

"  Let  us  suppose  the  worst  comes,"  said  he  ;  "  suppose  a 
case,  and  that  in- Coleman's  hands.  What  are  we  to  go 
upon  ?     I  want  to  know  exactly  where  we  shall  stand;* 

"  We  shall  have  Edward  Mandeville's  letter  to  his  rela- 
tives— to  me ;  the  grave  with  the  child's  name  on  it ;  the 
evidence  of  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the  child  during 
its  last  illness." 

"  Can  you  produce  the  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  can  she  say  ?  " 

*'  That  Edward  Mandeville  led  her  into  the  room,  and 
said, — *  Take  care  of  my  child  ;  she  cannot  live  long — a  few 
days,  perhaps  hours.'  " 

^'  She  stayed  till  it  died  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  dressed  it  for  the  grave  with  her  own  hands;  saw 
the  body  put  in  the  coffin." 

*•  1  don't  want  anything  more  !  "  Mr.  Marvyn  exclaimed, 
his  countenance  clearing  at  once. 

**  You  think  we  can  hold  our  own  ?  " 

**  Yes — I  think  so,  mind  you.  Of  course  we  cannot  tell 
yet  what  we  have  to  fight  against — provided  there  be  a 
case  at  all ^" 

He  had  changed  his  opinion  ;  he  could  not  continue  his 
sentence. 

"  Which  you  are  inclined  to  doubt,"  finished  Mr.  Bentley, 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction  that  made  Mr.  Marvyn  smile.  "  I 
have  three  minds  to  go  and  see  Coleman,"  pursued  Bentley. 
**  Young  Jack  Morrell's  affairs  are  in  his  hands — that  will  be 
excuse  enough.     I  saw  Mrs.  Morrell  in  Nice,  and  promised 
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her  to  have  a  conversation  with  the  old  fox  when  I  came  to 
London." 

"  It  can  do  no  hami.  All  the  same,  you  will  gain  noth- 
ing by  it ;  the  devil  himself  could  not  take  Coleman  ofi  his 
guard." 

"  Only  he  hates  me  worse  than  he  does  the  personage 
you  have  just  mentioned.  I  believe,  for  the  pleasure  of  an- 
noying me,  he  would  even  forget  that  he  was  a  fox  and  a 
solicitor.  I  may  not  see  you  again,"  Bentley  said ;  "  I 
shall  go  back  to  Geneva  at  once.  Since  we  cannot  stir  as 
long  as  the  enemy  gives  no  sign,  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed  where  I  was." 

**  I  have  your  address  ;  if  anything  happens  I  shall  let 
you  know  without  delay." 

"  Of  course.     Once  more,  good-bye." 

So  they  shook  hands,  and  parted  with  mutual  expressions 
of  good- will,  which  had  a  merit  such  polite  speeches  do  not 
always  possess — they  were  genuine. 

Bentley  drove  to  the  office  of  Coleman  and  Burns.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  former  gentleman  in. 

He  was  a  beaming,  patriarchal-looking  man,  given  to 
waving  his  white,  fat  hands  when  he  talked,  as  if  bestowing 
a  benediction  on  his  listener  and  the  world  at  large  just  from 
the  sheer  overflow  of  a  benevolent  heart. 

He  was  wonderfully  civil  to  Mr.  Bentley  ;  anxious  about 
his  health :  interested  in  his  Continental  journeyings ;  so 
full  of  talk,  so  gracious,  so  incessant  in  the  motions  of  those 
plump  hands,  that  a  third  person  would  have  supposed  the 
visitor  one  of  his  dearest  friends ;  though  in  truth  they  were 
on  mere  speaking  terms. 

When  he  could  get  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Bentley  made 
known  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  visit. 

Mr.   Coleman  was  urbanity  itself  even  in  this  matter 
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the  finn  were  doing  as  well  for  their  clients  as  any  laMryers  in 
the  world  could  possibly  do,  and  were  hopeful  of  success. 

♦Gradually  he  got  round  to  the  afifair  which  had  really 
brought  him  into  the  old  fox's  covert.  Some  remark  Mr. 
Coleman  offered  in  regard  to  a  paragraph  in  a  morning 
journal  he  had  been  busy  over  when  Bentley  entered,  afford- 
ed an  easy  and  natural  opening  to  the  subject  the  visitor 
desired  to  bring  forward. 

Mr.  Coleman  had  read  the  expos%  in  Nice — had  heard  the 
latter  gossip — oh,  yes ;  but  beyond  that  he  had  nothing  to 
reveal. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  should  refuse  to  accept 
such  a  case  if  the  widow  of  Edward  Mandeville  presented 
it  to  us  with  proof  enough  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  up  to 
this  date  we  have  had  no  communication  with  her  on  any 
subject — I  did  not  even  know  she  was  living  until  I  read 
that  article." 

All  the  same,  Mr.  Bentley  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
there  was  some  sort  of  truth  in  the  reports  ;  old  Coleman 
could  have  told  more  had  he  chosen.  Mr.  Bentley  had  no 
mind  that  his  antagonist  should  believe  him  worsted.  He 
dropped  the  subject  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  that  had  only 
come  up  a  propos  to  something  Coleman  had  himself  said. 

Presently  he  rose  to  go.  There  was  an  exchange  of  elab- 
orate courtesies  between  the  two  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  stately  personages  of  the  last  century. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  door  of  an 
outer  room,  and  Mr.  Coleman's  son  thrust  his  head  in,  and, 
without  seeing  the  visitor,  exclaimed — 

**  I  say,  dad,  here's  a  letter  from  Wargrave." 

**  Come  in,  Thomas,  said  the  elder  gentleman,  perfectly 
unmoved.  "  A  letter  from  Walgrave — Lord  Walgrave — 
I   was  expecting  him  rather  than  a  letter.     Tom,  this  is  Mr 
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Bentley,  whom  you  know  so  well  by  name.  My  scapegrace 
son,  Mr.  Bentley — a  very  poor  production,  but  the  best  J 
can  offer  in  that  line." 

More  pleasant  speeches  and  elaborate  complimeDts>  then 
BentL^y  took  his  leave,  and  Tom  persisted  in  showing  out 
the  visitor  himself.  It  looked  like  a  polite  attention,  but 
Tom  was  wise  enough  in  his  day  and  generation  to  avoid 
being  alone  with  his  father  until  solitude  should  have  worn 
off  the  first  edge  of  the  wrath  which  the  young  man  knev 
his  blunder  must  have  caused. 

"  Bolton  Wargrave,"  said  Mr.  Bentley  to  himself  as  he 
descended  the  stairs.  "  I'd  stake  my  life  that  he  is  mixed 
up  with  the  business  in  some  way.  Well,  I  can  do  no  good 
here  at  present.  I  shall  go  back  to  Geneva,  and  look  after 
Hilda  and  the  little  mother." 

He  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  had  scarcely  reached  his 
room  when  a  servant  followed  him  with  a  telegram.  Bent- 
ley read  it : 

"  Go  to  Paris.  You  will  find  a  letter  from  me  at  Munro*s." 

The  dispatch  was  dated  Geneva,  and  signed  "Julian 
Lascelles." 

Mr.  Bentley  took  the  evening  train  to  Dover  and  reached 
Paris  early  the  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 

I  AM  taking  you  to  Australia  in  search 
of  Charles  Seaforth.  Those  weeks 
since  he  quitted  Nice  had  been  hard 
for  him  to  bear.  Hehadgonedowninto 
the  darkness  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
valley  and  shadow  of  death  are  not 
blacker  than  that  first  knowledge  of 
suffering  forced  upon  the  young.  But 
he  supported  his  burden  in  a  courageous,  manly  fashion,  not 
even  allowing  his  heart  to  cry  out  that  the  world  was  bar- 
ren because  he  had  lost  the  hope  which  rendered  his  youth 
beautiful. 

Fortunately  for  him,  even  during  the  voyage,  he  was  obliged 
to  think  of  somebody  besides  himself— it  is  only  to  idle 
people  that  grief  becomes  a  complete  tyrant.  Poor  old 
Lawson  was  dreadfully  ill,  but  no  son  could  have  proved  more 
attentive  and  thoughtful  than  Seaforth. 

Once  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  invalid  began  to  get 
better  and  stronger  than  he  had  been  for  years,  and  to  hia 
great  contentment  was  able  to  occupy  himself  with'  business, 
ind  the  change  from  such  long  enforced  inactivity  told  favor- 
ably  upon  his  somewhat  crabbed  and  capricious  temper. 

Among  other  city  property,  Seaforth  had  inherited  a  com- 
modious residence  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  handsomely 
furnished,  and  standing  in  grounds  of  its  own^  but,  in  spite 
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of  the  goodly  show  it  made,  a  house  which  did  not  easily  find 
&  tenant. 

Soon  after  Seaforth's  cousin  built  the  mansion,  a  villa 
next  it  became  the  property  of  a  physician,  who  had'  for 
years  been  at  the  head  of  an  insane  asylum.  The  doctor 
retired  from  that  arduous  position,  bought  this  villa,  and 
was  known  to  have  *  inmates.'  In  point  of  fact,  the  villa 
became  a  private  madhouse,  and  few  people  were  willing 
to  live  in  such  close  proximity  to  it,  even  at  the  temptation 
of  having  a  pretty  dwelling  at  a  cheap  rate.  Old  Mr.  Leigh 
kept  a  couple  of  elderly  servants  there,  and  made  it  his 
home  whenever  obliged  to  stay  in  the  town. 

So,  on  their  arrival  in  Melbourne,  Seaforth  and  Lawson 
went  over  the  house,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  two 
old  servants,  decided  to  take  up  their  quarters  there. 

So  the  two  established  themselves  in  the  pretty  place,  and 
as  there  was  a  well-grown  grove  and  a  high  wall  between 
them  and  their  neighbor,  they  were  never  obliged  to  remem 
ber  that  it  was  near. 

Seaforth  kept  himself  busy,  took  a  personal  supervision  of 
his  own  affairs,  made  excursions  into  the  interior,  and  spent 
no  time  with  his  dreary  reflections  which  could  possibly  be 
avoided. 

Letters  came  from  the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Morrison— aflfeo 
tionate  and  solicitous,  such  as  they  might  have  written  to  a 
son ;  and  though  he  told  himself  that  he  meant  to  nourish 
no  foolish  dreams,  Charley  was  too  hopeful  and  energetic 
not  to  find  something  therein  to  quiet  his  pain  a  little. 

He  knew  that  they  had  left  Nice ;  heard  from  them  whcii 
tliey  reached  Geneva ;  and  by  this  time  Katey,  with  her 
usual  impetuosity,  could  not  resist  giving  him  a  more  pal- 
pable gleam  of  comfort,  however  unwise  it  might  be. 

Probably  Seaforth  would  stoutly  have  denied  even  to  his 
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own  heart  that  he  found  any  comfort  in  these  insinua- 
tions— at  least,  that  he  was  weak  enough  to  build  any  hope 
for  the  future  thereupon ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  was  brighter 
and  more  cheerful.  He  found  it  easier  to  go  steadily  and 
courageously  on. 

There  was  a  great  excitement  on  a  certain  afternoon  in 
the  physician's  usually  quiet  establishment.  One  of  the 
•inmates*  had  escaped,  and  though  anxious  to  keep  the 
matter  a  secret,  while  his  people  were  making  search  in 
other  quarters.  Doctor  Murchard  in  person  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Seaforth,  told  him  the  story,  and  asked  permission 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  woman  had  not  in  some  way 
managed  to  get  into  his  neighbor's  grounds,  though  that  she 
could  have  done  it,  he  admitted,  seemed  an  impossibility. 

Seaforth  had  a  prejudice  against  the  man,  whom  he  knew 
slightly.  His  manners  were  too  smooth  and  soft — a  foolish 
objection,  as  Charley  had  often  said  to  Lawson.  All  the 
same,  he  did  not  like  Doctor  Murchard,  and  Laws-on  (never 
unwilling  to  judge  harshly  of  humanity)  shared  in  the  preju- 
dice. '' 

But  of  course  Seaforth.  could  not  be  otherwise  than  po- 
lite, and  aid  the  physician  in  every  way.  They  went  over 
the  grounds  and  house  together,  then  the  doctor  took  his 
l«ave,  trying  in  vain  to  hide  his  discomfiture,  nay,  a  feel- 
ing, Charley  was  convinced,  which  went  deeper — positive 
terror. 

"  Since  I  have  been  obliged  to  confide  the  story  to  you,*' 
said  the  doctor,  "to  trespass  upon  your  kindness,  I  need 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  the  woman  is  one  of  the  most 
Iiopeless,  dangerous,  crafty  lunatics  that  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered in  an  experience  of  many  years." 

**  She  has  been  long  under  your  charge  ?  "  Seaforth  asked. 

**  I   have  had  skilled  nurses  whom  for  weeks  she  would 
13 
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almost  convince  that  her  reason  had  returned ;  fhe  is  never 
so  dangerous  as  at  such  times/' 

Seaforth  expressed  a  civil  interest,  and  promised  secrecy. 

^Vhen  Lawson  came  home  in  the  evening  to  dinner,  his 
{.•.iri)rise  on  learning  from  Joseph  Strong  that  the  doctor  had 
paid  Mr.  Seaforth  a  visit  caused  him  to  mention  the  matter. 

"  The  poor  woman  may  be  madder  tlian  King  Lear,"  said 
*.>bstinate  old  Lawson  ;  **  but  I  am  glad  she  has  got  out  ffom 
under  that  wretch's  thumb.  I  might  put  her  in  a  public 
asylum  if  I  found  her,  but  I*d  never  send  her  back  to  him." 

Seaforth  laughed  outright. 

"  You  certainly  are  the  best  hater  in  the  world,"  said  he. 
"  Doctor  Johnson  would  have  delighted  in  you." 

"  Hang  Johnson,  and  the  other  doctor  too ! "  growled 
Lawson. 

In  -the  evening,  Seaforth  wandered  oflF  in  the  grounds  to 
think  over  his  letters — not  to  dream,  he  told  himself — but  I 
fear  there  was  more  of  fancy  than  downright  thought  in  his 
meditations. 

He  stayed  out  until  very  late ;  it  was  a  habit  of  his.  Joseph 
had  orders  to  leave  a  window  of  the  dining-room  open  so 
that  his  young  master  could  enter  thereby  from  the  verandah 
without  disturbing  the  little  household. 

He  heard  the  distant  clocks  from  the  steeples  toll  mid- 
night, and  roused  himself  to  a  consciousness  that,  in  spite  of 
his  wondeiful  resolutions,  he  had  been  dreaming  in  a  man- 
ner unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  experience,  for  Charley  had 
grown  to  believe  he  had  done  with  youth  and  its  follies,  and 
in  spite  of  his  three-and-twenty  years,  considered  himself  a 
patriarch,  as  youth  is  fond  of  doing  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. 

He  walked  up  the  garden-walk  and  reached  the  verandah. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  in 
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the  livTipid  sky,  making  only  a  pleasant  gloom  on  the  /ine- 
wreathed  piazza. 

He  was  close  to  the  window,  which  as  usual  had  been  left 
ajar  for  his  convenience.  Suddenly  a  figure  started  up  before 
him,  and  a  voice  said,  quietly, — 

'*  I  am  the  mad  woman — will  you  protect  me  ?  " 

She  was  looking  into  his  face  with  a  calm,  searching  glance, 
in  which  there  was  visible  also  a  certain  sense  of  security. 
Her  dress  was  drenched,  as  if  she  had  just  come  out  of  a 
river.  She  was  shivering,  he  could  see,  but  nothing  could 
have  given  less  idea  of  a  disordered  intellect  than  the  calm, 
cold  blue  eyes  which  regarded  him  so  fixedly. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  ?  "  she  repeated.  **  I  am  the  mad 
woman  ;  will  you  protect  me  ?  " 

**  Come  into  the  house,*'  he  answered ;  "  you  are  wet  to 
the  skin.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Hiding,"  she  said.  "  I  heard  what  that  man  said  to  you 
in  the  garden ;  I  was  not  ten  feet  from  you.  I  knew  your 
name  days  and  days  ago.  You  are  an  American — come  here 
about  your  property.  It  must  have  been  your  destiny  to  help 
me  ;  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  if  I  can  I "  he  replied,  remembering  the  doc- 
tor's caution  in  regard  to  her  ability  to  feign  quietude  and 
reason.  **  But  you  must  not  stop  an  instant  longer  in  those 
wet  clothes." 

"  No,"  she  shivered  ;  "  I  might  die,  and  I  can't  die  yet ! 
Give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  please." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room ;  a  lamp  was  burn- 
ing on  the  sideboard.  She  shrank  into  a  corner,  and  sal 
down.  Seaforth  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  ca/ried  it 
to  her. 

**  Are  you  hungry  ?"  he  asked. 
No,  I  had  food ;  I  hid  it  yesterday  and  the  day  before." 
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She  drank  the  wine,  handed  him  the  glass  again,  and 
said, — 

"  Yr  u  can  hide  me ;  let  me  have  a  bed  somewhere  I  You 
are  thinking  of  what  the  doctor  told  you  about  my  being 
dangerous!  Lock  me  into  the  room.  I  can  do  no  hami. 
I  know  you  will  not  give  me  up  until  you  have  heard  my 
story ;  after  that  you  will  not,  because  you  will  believe  what 
I  have  to  tell." 

"But  you  must  have  rest  and  sleep  first  of  anything," 
Seaforth  said,  detennined  that,  whether  she  were  mad  oi 
not,  she  should  find  security  under  his  roof  for  the  present. 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  she  answered ;  "I  have  eaten  and slep* 
well  for  weeks,  in  order  to  get  my  strength  up." 

"  You  have  for  some  time  had  a  plan  of  escape  ?  " 

"Yes.  See;  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you  howl  did  it, 
even.  The  brook  in  the  grounds  is  carried  under  the  wall 
into  yours  by  means  of  a  drain ;  I  crawled  through  that. 
The  water  has  been  growing  lower  for  days  past ;  you  must 
have  noticed  it.  You  must  not  think  I  am  a  crazy  woman. 
I  have  been  a  prisoner  for  fourteen  years  !  I  helped  a  bad 
man  do  a  wicked  thing ;  he  shut  me  up,^  that  there  should  be 
no  danger  of  my  betraying  the  secret  either  from  remorse 
or  because  I  found  that  he  had  deceived  me." 

She  broke  off  with  a  fresh  shudder,  and  a  sudden  fear 
brightened  her  eyes ;  but  wild  and  dilated  as  they  grew,  there 
was  still  not  the  slightest  sign  of  disordered  mental  faculties 
in  their  expression. 

.  Seaforth  brought  some  biscuits  and  another  glass  of  wine 
from  the  sideboard. 

"  Eat  these — drink  more  wine,"  he  said  ;  "  you  will  be  ill 
else,  and  then  I  might  not  be  able  to  help  you." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  mad  ?  "  she  asked.  ^ 

<'  No  1     Now,  are  you  satisfied  ?     I^isten  to  me !     I  hare 
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a  friend  and  two  old  servants  in  the  house ;  you  cannot  stop 
here  without  their  knowing  it ;  they  will  help  to  protect  you. 
Can  you  trust  me  ?  Will  you  let  me  call  Margaret  Strong, 
so  that  she  may  put  you  to  bed  and  take  care  of  you  ?  *' 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me  ;  I  have  to  trust  s.)me- 
body.;  I  do  not  believe  you  are  deceiving  me." 

'*  No  one  here  will  do  that,"  Seaforth  answered.  "  You 
are  perfectly  safe." 

"  Safe  ! "  she  repeated,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  If  you 
knew  how  strange  it  sounds  ! " 

There  was  no  trace  of  excitement  in  her  manner ;  even 
the  terror  which  had  at  first  agitated  her  face  passed  out  of 
it.  She  had  been  very  pretty  ;  though  the  countenance  was 
worn  and  pallid  from  long  confinement,  it  was  pretty  still. 

Seaforth  took  the  lamp  from  the  table,  and  motioned  her 
to  accompany  him.  He  passed  through  the  hall  and  up  the 
stairs.  She  followed  in  silence.  He  led  the  way  into  his 
own  room. 

"  Wait  here,"  he  said,  "  while  I  go  and  wake  Margaret ! 
Don't  be  afraid,  she  is  a  kind  soul,  and  will  be  very  good  to 
you.     Stop,  I  must  not  leave  you  in  the  dark." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied ;  "  it  does  not  trouble  me,  I  am 
used  to  it.     I  shall  feel  safer  so  while  you  are  gone." 

It  was  not  long  before  he  came  back,  accompanied  by  old 
Margaret,  who  had  comprehended  the  whole  business  with  a 
quickness  wliich  only  an  Irishwoman  could  have  shown.' 

**  Ye'll  be  as  safe  here  as  ye  would  in  a  church,  me  dear," 
s:iid  she.  "  Come  straight  with  me ;  ye're  drenched  to  the 
skin  !  I'll  hide  ye  where  forty  murderin'  doctors  could  never 
find  ye  !     Thrust  Margaret  Strong  for  that ! " 

**  Where  are  you  going  to  put  her  ?  "  Seaforth  asked. 

**  There's  an  attic  above  me  own  room,  and  ye  can  only 
get  into  it  through  that,  Master  Charles,"  she  replied.     "  B*' 
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good  luck,  there's  already  a  bed  there  along  wid  other  things 
that  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I'll  whip  some  sheets 
on  it  in  a  minute.  Bless  the  Virgin !  it's  as  if  it  had  aU 
been  done  on  purpose  ! " 

"Ihen  go  at  once,"  Seaforth  said,  turning  toward  th'; 
woman.  "  Good-night !  Sleep  perfectly  easy  ;  I  will  see 
you  again  in  the  morning,  and  you  shall  tell  me  how  I  can 
help  you  best." 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  answered,  still  in  the  same  almost 
apathetic  way.  "  I  can't  realize  it  yet !  If  s  fourteen  years 
that  I  have  been  shut  up  !   Think  of  that — fourteen  years  I " 

Then  she  stopped.  He  could  see  by  her  face  that  she  was 
fearful  of  giving  way  to  the  least  excitement,  lest  he  should 
fancy  it  a  symptom  of  mental  disorder. 

"  We  must  not  talk  any  more  to-night,"  returned  he ; 
"  you  shall  tell  me  your  story  in  the  morning." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  again.     "  .Good  night  1 " 

The  next  morning  Margaret  told  him  the  woman  was  not 
able  to  rise.  She  declared  herself  only  weak,  and  was  terri- 
bly afraid  that  they  would  think  her  ill  enough  to  make 
a  doctor  necessary. 

Seaforth  had  related  the  adventure  to  Mr.  Lawson,  and 
Margaret  went  back  to  prepare  the  fugitive  for  a  visit  from 
them  both. 

When  the  two  entered  the  attic,  she  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
propp«d  agianst  the  pillows ;  she  had  taken  some  tea,  and 
lelt  stronger. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  ill,"  Seafortli  said,  when  they 
had  talked  with  her  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  woman  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  dismal  smile  on 
her  white  lips. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  crazy?"  she  asked. 

."  N*^  more  than  I,"  returned  Lawson.     "  We  none  of  ui 
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think  so — that,  of  itself,  ought  to  be  enough  to  tranquillize 
you." 

"  It  does,"  she  answered.  "  I  can't  talk  to-day — I  feel  ai 
if  I  had  gone  through  a  long  illness." 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  "•  Seafcrth  asked,  after  a 
few  more  seconds'  conversation. 

She  started  at  the  abrupt  inquiry,  and  glanced  fironi  one  to 
the  other  in  a  troubled,  hesitating  way. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,"  Lawson  said.    * 

"Tell  me,"  Seaforth  urged,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  her 
ju-iii.  "  I  have  promised  to  help  you,  and  you  know  I  shall 
.«keep  my  word.     Tell  me  your  name." 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant  longer,  then,  answered, — 

"  When  I  had  one,  it  was  Mary  Hope." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


FOILED. 


jADELAINE  JASTRAM  journeyed  up 
to  Paris,  accompanied  by  her  faithful 
old  Pietro. 

Now  that  the  name  under  which  she 
had  sheltered  herself  for  years  had 
become  known,  she  was  forced  to  re- 
sort to  the  same  measures  of  secrecy 
to  which  she  had  grown  accustomed 
iriien  first  exposure  and  disgrace  broke  over  her.  Pietro  was 
always  equal  to  any  emergency."     Hs  had  telegraphed  to 
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some  person  in  Paris,  and  when  she  arrived  an  apartuient 
was  ready,  where  she  ran  no  risk  of  discovery,  and  where 
she  found  everything  arranged  for  her  comfort.  Pietio  did 
not  even  know  that  he  was  a  man  in  a  thousand,  and  was 
quite  confused  wheij  hi^  mistress  thanked  him  warmly  amI 
gratL  fully. 

Jt  was  early  in  the  evening  when  she  reached  her  journey's 
end.  She  hastily  changed  her  dress.  Pietro  persuaded  her 
to  drink  some  tea — to  eat  was  out  of  the  question.  She 
could  not  lose  an  instant  in  seeing  this  man  who  had  played 
so  powerful  a  part  in  her  life,  and  who  now  brought  into  it  a 
new  source  of  wild  anxiety  and  trouble.  She  drove,  accom- 
panied by  Pietro,  to  the  address  Wargrave  had  given  in  his 
letter.  She  waited  in  her  carriage  while  her  servant  mide 
enquiries  of  the  concierge.  Wargrave  was  in;  his  apartment 
was  in  the  entresol. 

"Come  with  me,"  Madelaine  said  to  her  old  donvotic 
"  Remember,  you  are  not  to  leave  me  for  an  instant." 

Pietro  answered  only  by  a  bow  ;  he  was  the  most  ta^:iturn 
of  his  sex  at  all  times. 

He  rang  the  bell  of  the  if/z/z-^W;  a  man-servant  opened 
the  door. 

"  Monsieur  Wargrave  is  in,"  Madelaine  said,  in  French ; 
•*  tell  him  the  lady  he  expected  has  come." 

The  servant  showed  them  into  the  ante-chamber  ;  before 
he  could  reach  the  door  of  the  salon  it  opened,  and  bolton 
Wargrave  appeared. 

*'  Follow  me,"  Madelaine  said  to  Pietro,  and  walki-d  on. 

Wargrave  stepped  back  to  allow  her  to  enter;  sIk.  paid  no 
attention  .ither  to  his  extended  hand  or  words  of  hWcome. 

The  room  was  a  pretty  salon  de  gar  go  n.  She  *»iOved  into 
the  centre  of  the  apartment  close  to  the  lamp,  ^  iiich  burned 
brilliantly  on  the  table. 
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"  Will  you  tell  me  at  once  the  meaning  of  your  letter  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  Hard  and  cruel  as  ever  ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  I  thought  that 
at  last,  you  would  have  begim  to  believe  in  my  sincerity." 

She  had  meant  to  behave  very  differently — to  act  a  part ; 
the  sight  of  him  overpowered  even  her  will :  in  spite  of  the 
importance  of  the  crisis  she  could  not  master  her  feelings. 
But  his  words  roused  her  again  to  the  necessity  of  at  least 
behaving  in  a  way  which  should  make  him  freely  show  his 
hand. 

"  I  cannot  think  just  now  either  of  you  or  myself,"  she 
said.     **  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

He  drew  a  chair  towards  her  ;  she  sat  down.  He  took  a 
seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  glancing  at  Pietro, 
who  kept  his  station  near  the  door. 

"  He  does  not  understand  a  word  of  English,"  Made- 
laine  said.     "  I  have  told  him  to  wait." 

"  Of  course,"  Wargrave  answered,  in  a  tone  which  implied 
that  ihe  order  she  had  given  was  a  thing  too  natural  to  require 
explanation.  He  looked  again  towards  Pietro,  and  added, 
"  Find  yourself  a  chair  yonder." 

Madelaine  sat  with  her  hand  pressed  against  her  forehead, 
looking  out  eagerly  at  Wargrave  from  the  screen  of  her  fin- 
gers. One  might  have  said  that  she  had  come  to  some  sud- 
den decision  as  to  what  she  would  do  and  say,  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  changed  so  quickly. 

As  he  turned  towards  her  once  more,  she  dropped  her 
hand  ;  it  clasped  its  fellow  in  her  lap.     She  said  earnestly, — 

•*  Do  not  tease  or  play  with  me  !  Tell  me  the  story  at 
once." 

Pie  replied  without  an  instant's  hesitation, — 

"  It  is  what  I  want  to  do.;  I  expect  you  to  believe  noth* 
iDg  without  the  fullest  proof," 
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"  That,  at  least,  is  honest,"  she  said. 

Each  watched  the  other  narrowly,  like  two  duillists,  blade 
in  hand,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  error  hw? 
antagonist  might  make. 

**  I  thank  you,"  he  replied,  "  even  for  saying  so  much. 
Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning — I  mean  to  that  night 
in  Nice — when  I  told  you  I  was  certain  your  child  did  not 
die  at  the  time  Mandeville  declared ^" 

"  One  moment,"  she  interrupted ;  *  I  must  tell  you  I 
believe  that  declaration.  Since  I  have  reached  the  point  of 
asking  a  favor  of  you — and  it  seems  strange  even,  after  all 
I  have  lived  through,  to  come  to  that — I  must  be  as  honest 
as  I  have  asked  you  to  be." 

"  You  believe  your  child  died  ?     Ah,  forgive  me  I     Strong .  . 
and  self-reliant  as  you  are,  I  ought  not  to  have  trusted  to 
your  courage  sufficiently  to  speak  that  name  ! " 

For  she  had  trembled  from  head  to  foot  when  he  said 
"  your  child." 

"  Go  on  !  "  she  ordered,  sternly,  recovering  her  calmness. 
"  I  may  be  womanish,  but  it  does  not  mean  what  it  would  in 
another  woman.  See — I  am  not  sure  I  should  wish  to  have  it 
proved  that  my  child  was  living  !  Suppose  it  were  true,  and 
that  I  could  claim  her — am  I  sure  that  I  could  love  her  ?  Am 
I  sure  that  she  could  forgive  me  ?  " 

He  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"  You  overdo  it !  "  he  exclaimed.  "Yes,  you  would  love 
her  !     As  for  your  child,  she  is  ready  to  love  you  !  " 

"  Then  she  has  been  told  that  her  mother  is  living  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  certainty  ;  but,  of  late,  she  has  been  allowed 
tc  suspect  it.  I  tell  you,  and  you  may  believe  it,  she  is 
ready  to  give  you  her  whole  heart — to  go  with  you — share 
your  life " 

Madelaine  put  her  two  hands  before  her  face.     It  was  a 
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sign  that  he  had  gone  too  fast ;  she  could  not  bear  so  sudden 
a  revulsion  as  that  promise  of  an  entire  change  in  her  deso- 
ale  existence. 

"  I  am  speaking  in  a  way  I  had  not  meant  to  do,"  he 
added  quickly.  '*  Oh,  try  at  least  to  believe  that  1  wish  to 
serve  you  :  that  I  want  to  make  amends  ! " 

She  dropped  her  hands  again  and  looked  full  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  shall  not  promise  that,"  she  »aid.  "  I  did  not  come 
here  to  tell  you  falsehoods.  Before  you  begin  your  history, 
I  am  going  to  repeat  what  I  just  said  :  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  wish  to  know  my  child  is  living  I  More  than  that — 1  mis- 
trust you,  as  you  know  1 " 

'*  You  wish  to  warn  me  in  the  commencement  that  you 
believe  this  a  plot  of  my  invention  ?  "  he  asked  calmly. 

"  No,  I  do  not  say  so  ;  I  only  warn  you  tliat  I  shall 
accept  no  stranger  for  my  child  without  proof  which  even  the 
law  could  not  dispute." 

7"  And  it  is  precisely  the  law  that  must  decide,"  he 
answered  ;  neither  my  certainty  nor  your  belief  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter." 

"  The  law  ?  Then  this  revelation  is  made  because  a  great 
fortune  has  just  been  left  to  the  heir  of  Edward  Mande- 
ville  ?  " 

"  For  that  very  reason  !  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  good 
man — far  from  it ;  but  there  are  things  even  I  cannot  do." 

**  For  instance  ? "  she  asked,  in  the  voice  of  intolerable 
scorn  which  he  knew  so  well. 

"  Allow  the  rightful  heir  to  be  cheated  ;  sit  by  and  let  old 
Cresson,  brought  to  decrepitude  by  his  evil  habits,  claim  the 
inheritance  which  is  this  girl's,"  he  replied. 

So  far  from  showing  anger  at  her  disdainful  thrust,  it  seem- 
ed that  it  gave  him  confidence  in  her  sincerity,  which  at  first 
tlie  difference  from  her  usual  manner  had  made  him  doubt. 
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*'  Ah !  *  said  she  in  an  altered  voice,  that  sounded  now  as 
if  its  scorn  were  an  effort,  as  if  she  were  trying  against  .he 
force  of  evidence  to  cling  to  her  own  convictions.  "  I  shoijld 
not  have  expected  such  deh'cate  consideration  from  you.** 

In  getting  so  far  that  suspicion  of  him  became  an  effort 
was  a  great  point  gained  after  all  these  years  of  hatred  and 
loathing.  A  sudden  light .  kindled  in  his  eyes,  a  sudden 
eagerness  gleamed  ovgr  his  face.  Madelaine  did  not  even 
seem  to  be  looking  at  him.  He  felt  his  countenance  alter,  and 
tiied,  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  powerful  will,  to  check 
its  revelations. 

**  It  does  not  surprise  me  to  hear  you  say  that,"  he  replied, 
coldly  ;  "  but,  after  all,  your  feelings  and  my  own  are  foreiga 
to  the  matter  we  have  in  hand." 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said.  "  You  want  to  .prove  to  nie  tliat 
Edward  Mandeville  left  an  heir ;  that  a  girl  lives  who  migfet 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  claim  me  as  her  mother.  Let  me 
hear  the  facts." 

"  I  may  have  to  speak  of  things  which  will  be  painful ^" 

**  Nothing  can  pain  me,"  she  broke  in  ;  "  I  am  years  past 
that !  Since  even  the  possibility — ^you  say  the  certainty — of 
finding  my  child  alive,  ready  to  receive  and  love  me,  does 
not  stir  a  pulse  of  my  heart,  you  need  not  fear  to  move  me.*' 

**  That  is  because  you  mean  not  to  believe  if  you  can  help 
it ;  because  you  fear  some  plot,  some ** 

*'  '  have  nothing  to  fear  I  *'  she  cried. 
*  But  a  good  deal  to  hope,  if  you  could  have  a  pure  young 
heart,  a  true  earnest  soul  to  love  you,*'  he  said. 

"  Scarcely  probable,  since  she  cannot  fail  to  learn  who  that 
mother  is,'*  Madelaine  replied. 

"  She  need  never  know.  She  does  not  understand  Eng- 
lish— she  has  been  brought  up  in  Greece — we  can  take  hei 
away  at  once,  when  her  claim  is  established." 
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"  I  doubt  if  I  understand  that  last  clause,"  she  said  dryly. 

"  I  said  *  we/  because  I  am  her  guardian." 

"  Self-appointed  ?  " 

"  Chosen  by  her  father  before  his  death,"  said  Wargave. 
**  1  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word.  I  am  ready  to  i^rove 
that,  as  I  am  all  the  rest." 

Madelaine  started  out  of  her  chair,  and  walked  several 
times  up  and  down  the  room.  When  she  first  approached 
Pietro,  he  sprang  up,  too,  but  at  a  sign  from  her  he  reseated 
himself. 

Presently  she  went  back  to  the  table,  and  sat  down  again. 
Wargrave  had  not  stirred. 

"  It  is  not  only  you  whom  I  have  to  convince,"  he  said,  as 
quietly  as  if  she  had  not  broken  in  upon  their  conversation. 
**  It  is  the  law.  Everything  that  I  have  to  tell  you  must  be 
proved  in  court.^ 

''  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  she  replied.  "I  could 
not  help  you  even  if  I  had  the  wish." 

**  But  at  least  you  can  have  a  great  happiness — something 
to  love — a  friend — a  companion." 

"  I  am  waiting  to  be  convinced,"  she  said. 

"  The  first  thing  I  must  speak  to  you  of  is  Mandeville's 
will — I  do  not  know  if  you  ever  knew  its  contents." 

**  Yes — at  the  time — but  I  have  forgotten." 

"  Besides  the  annuity  the  law  had  given  you ^" 

"  Which  I  never  touched." 

"  I  know.  He  had  very  little  property  left  beyond  what 
was  entailed,  and  so  went  to  the  Cressons.  Large  sums  had 
disappeared — he  was  found  to  be  a  much  poorer  man  than 
w^as  supposed." 

*'  Well  ?  " 

**  With  the  exception  of  bequests  to  old  servants  and 
dependeiitSy  the  whole  of  his  transmittible  fortune — foui 
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thousand  pounds — ^was  left  to  Zoe  Mcnx^vadi,  the  daughter  of 
a  Greek." 

**  1  remember — and  she  ?  " 

**  I  shall  come  to  that  presently.  I  was  in  Salamis  when 
Mandeville  died — I  was  with  him.  Bentley  had  gone  before 
I  reached  there.  In  spite  of  all  that  Bentley  and  the  rest  of 
my  enemies  could  urge,  he  believed  in  me — trusted  me " 

"I  know  that  too,"  she  interrupted  again.  "  Pass  it  over 
— there  are  limits  even  to  my  capabilities  of  endurance." 

**  I  knew  my  task  must  be  a  hard  one,"  he  said,  almost  as 
if  thinking  aloud  ;  "  it  is  harder  even  than  I  feared." 

She  made  a  strange  gesture — ^if  she  had  been  a  savage 
about  to  spring  at  his  throat  she  could  not  have  looked 
wilder  or  more  dangerous. 

Again  she  controlled  herself;  once  more  she  covered  h/j 
face  w  ith  both  hands  for  a  few  seconds.     He  sat  motionless. 

Presently  she  looked  up — her  countenance  was  rigid  and 
fixed. 

**  Go  on,"  she  said.     "I  can  listen." 

**  In  our  last  conversation  he  told  me  that  he  had  left  me 
guardian  of  the  little  Zoe — he  expressed  himself  under  great 
obligations  to  Morovadi,  her  father,  and  he  desired  to  secure 
the  child's  fortune.  But  the  money  was  invested  in  English 
funds — could  not  be  transferred — ^he  had  appointed  me  her 
guardian  jointly  with  her  father,  that  I  might  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Greek  in  case  there  should  be  any  question  about  the 
matter." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  am  waiting  to  hear  what  purpose  these  details  can 
serve,"  she  said,  in  her  iciest  voice. 

"W'len  Bentley  got  back  to  Salamis,  Mandeville  was 
dead, '  he  went  on,  and  there  was  in  his  tone  a  ring  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  so  often  tortured  her.     He  waited 
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for  an  instant,  and  then  proceeded,  in  a  grave,  dispassionate 
way,— 

**  My  wandering  life  led  me  several  times  to  Greece.  1 
grew  greatly  interested  in  the  child.  She  was  handsome — 
precocious — fettered  by  one  terrible  misfortune;  she  was 
dumb." 

Madeline  kept  her  eyes  on  him,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  She  was  made  so  by  fright.  When  she  was  about  four 
years  old  some  brigands  broke  into  the  house,  and  held  her 
head  downwards  over  a  well  to  terrify  her  father  into  giving 
up  his  money.  Her  hearing  was  as  acute — her  mental  facul- 
ties, after  she  recovered  from  the  shock,  as  clear  as  ever — 
but  she  has  always  since  been  dumb." 

Madelaine  did  not  speak. 

'*  I  persuaded  Morovadi  to  place  her  in  a  school  for  muies 
at  Athens.  She  was  very  quick,  and  before  long  distin- 
guished herself  above  all  the  pupils.  So  the  years  went  by. 
During  all  that  dreary  time  I  could  find  no  trace  of  you.  I 
tried  to  occupy  myself  with  her.  It  gave  me  distraction.  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  the  whole  truth ;  it  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  for  a  man  like  me.  I  used  to  dream  sometimes  of 
her  growing  up  and  learning  to  love  me  ;  and  in  my  solitary 
life  it  was  a  pleasant  thought." 

**  How  he  tells  it  I  "  she  muttered.  "  Even  I  could  almost 
believe  him — even  I ! " 

**  You  will  be  forced  to  believe  me  in  spite  of  yourself," 
he  said,  and  once  more  a  certain  triumph  shone  in  his 
glance. 

She  caught  it,  quickly  as  he  veiled  his  eyes  beneath  theii 
loijg  black  lashes. 

**  Tell  me  the  rest,"  returned  she,  still  watching  him. 

"Some  three  years  sinc^"  he  went  on,  "Morovadi  died. 
Zoe  fell  to  her  grandfather's  charge.     After  that,  I  was  only 
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back  in  Greece  once  until  a  short  time  ago.     I  had  just  re- 
turned from  there  when  I  saw  you  in  Nice." 

"  Yuu  are  not  telUng  what  concerns  me  I "  she  exclaimed, 
irritably. 

His  lips  curved  in  a  smile  under  the  heavy  fringe  of  h» 
moustache.  Nothing  could  have  so  thoroughly  convinced 
him  that  she  was  not  playing  a  part  as  these  sudden  relapses 
into  her  old  scorn  or  angry  excitement.  He  believed  that 
with  every  additional  word  he  was  carrying  conviction  to  her 
mind,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  think  so. 

"  Zoe  had  left  the  mutes*  school,  and  was  with  her  grand- 
father in  Salamis,"  he  went  on.  "  I  was  stopping  at  their 
house.  The  place  was  so  lovely,  I  could  not  tear  myself 
away.  I  used  to  have  English  newspapers  sent  me.  The 
old  man  understood  English,  and  delighted  in  the  journals. 
One  day  we  read  the  news  of  the  inheritance  which  had 
fallen  to  the  heirs  of  Edward  Mandeville." 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  She  leaned  a  little  forward 
in  her  seat,  and  signed  him  to  continue. 

"  That  night  it  happened  that  the  old  man  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  cramp  in  the  stomach.  He  believed  himself 
dying,  and  we  all,  the  doctor  included,  thought  the  same. 
When  the  opiates  gave  a  temporary  relief,  he  sent  the  others 
out,  and  told  me  the  whole  story." 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  again. 

**  When  the  son — Zoe's  reputed  father — was  on  his  death- 
bed, he  told  the  old  man  the  truth.  He  could  not  ^ie  with 
the  secret  on  his  soul.  Zoe  Morovadi  was  the  child  who 
died  years  before.  She  was  buried  under  the  name  ot  Mabel 
Mandeville,  and  the  real  Mabel  Mandeville  was  given  Zoe*s 
name  and  place." 

Madelaine  sat  motionless,  her  great  eyes  staring  at  him 
She  seemed  stunned,  but  again  she  signed  him  to  proceed. 
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*' It  was  not  diflSculJto  manage.  MofOvadi  and  his  wife 
had  been  for  some  months  living  in -Mandeville's  house. 
The  children  were  of  the  same  age. ,  4f  andeville  lived  like  a 
hermit.  The  husband  and  wife  w^k  tfce  only  other  persons 
irf  the  dwelling,  except  a  purblind  oB  servant." 

She  turned  her  face  a  little  aside,  and  shaded  it  with  her 
hand,  but  otherwise  she  did^ot  stir. 

"  You  have  offered  A  n^Jjproofs  as  yet,"  she  said,  after  a 
little.  "  These  are  mere  assertions  on  the  part  of  the  man 
Morovadi." 

"  Signed  and  sworn  to  on  his  deathbed  before  his  priest ! 
I  have  the  affidavit  of  the  priest,  a  man  whose  piobity  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,  testified  to  by  the  English  consul  who  had 
known  him  for  years." 

'*  But  not  enough  to  make  a  case  that  the^law  will  regard 
as  sufficient  evidence.  You  know  my  life  has  taught  me 
something  in  regard  to  what  the  law  j^ill  do."  She  spoke  in 
the  same  restrained,  calm  voice,  without  even  a  touch  of 
bitterness,  still  keeping  her  face  concealed.  "  You  must 
remember  there  are  the  letters  Edward  Mandeville  wrote  to 
his  family  announcing  his  child's  death." 

"  Before  he  died,  Mandeville  left  a  confession  of  his  decep- 
tion and  his  reasons  therefor." 

"  That  seems-^I  am  not  meaning  to  irritate  you — only  to 
•state  a  self-evident  fSct^ " 

**  Let  me  hear." 

'*  It  sertfei  very  improbable,  you  will  admit.  Is  the  con- 
fession in  his  writings?  *** 

**  No  ;  only  the  ligature.  It  was  signed  in  the  presence 
of  the  priest  of  whon^  have  just  spoken  to  you." 

•*  And  this  confession  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me.  You  can  understand 
that,  wheu  his  last  hour  came^  he  could  not  helg  feeling 
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anxious  about  his  child.  In  case  of  your  death,  it  was  to  be 
made  public,  if  I  saw  fit ; — ^in  any  case,  when  Zoe  was  eigh- 
teen, provided  this  inheritance  should  fall  to  his  heirs.  You 
know  he  dways  hated  the  Cressons." 

**  What  is  the  amount  of  this  fortune  ?  " 

'*  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

**And  you  are  the  guardian  of — of  Zoe  Morovadi." 

"  You  will  not  recognize  her  as  your  child  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  1  have  not  come  to  my  own  part  yet,"  she  said.  "Does 
this  letter — confession — whatever  you  please  to  call  it — ap- 
point you  her  guardian  ?  " 

"  The  will,  in  which  he  left  her  four  thousand  pounds,  is 
enough  to  make  me  that,  but  the  letter  confirms  it.  You 
can  see  it ;  the  original  is  in  England  with  the  other  papers." 

"  In  the  hands  of  those  solicitors  whose  letters  you  sent 
me  ?  " 

*'  Yes  ;  but  I  have  the  copy  here." 

He  half  rose  from  his  chair,  as  if  to  seek  it,  but  she  said,— 

"  No ;  not  to-night.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this 
when  you  came  to  Nice,  since  that  was  your  errand  there?" 

**  Because  you  would  not  hear  me — ^you  must  remember." 

**  When  you  persuaded  me  to  go  into  Monaco,  you  spoke 
only  of  a  clue." 

"  Because  you  would  not  have  believed  the  story  at  once. 
I  made  the  bargain,  about  your  playing  for  me  at  Monaco, 
just  to  convince  you  of  my  sincerity.  I  knew  you  thought 
so  ill  of  me,  that  you  would  believe  I  was  in  earnest,  if  I 
made  some  sort  of  conditions  in  my  own  interest." 

**  Then  you  went  away  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  1  got  news  that  Zoe  was  very  ill;  she  was  so  for 
weeks ;  I  feared  she  would  die.  I  waited.  To  have  told 
you  the  truth  then,  would  only  have  seemed  a  cruelty.  Had 
she  died,  I  should  have  told  you  nothing.     It  would  have 
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been  better  to  let  you  think  always  that  I  had  deceived  you 
in  order  to  persuade  you  to  go  to  the  tables." 

"  Ah  ! " 

**  When  she  began  to  recover,  I  was  busy  in  London.  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  opinion  of  my  lawyers. 
If  men  like  Coleman  and  Burns  are  ready  to  take  up  the 
case,  you  must  admit  that  there  must  be  every  reason  to 
expect  success." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  rather  abruptly  ;  "  it  would  seem 
so." 

"  When  will  you  see  her  ?  "  he  asked. 

" See  her?",  she  repeated,  looking  at  him  again. 

**  Zoe — your " 

She  interrupted  him  by  a  motion  of  her  hand. 

*'  Does  she  know — does  she  expect  to  see  her  mother? 

"  She  has  only  been  told  vaguely  of  a  great  change  in  her 
life,"  he  replied.  "  Why,  are  you  human  or  stone  ? "  he 
cried,  with  sudden  vehemence.  "Another  woman  would 
take  Satan  by  the  hand,  if  he  had  brought  her  such  news  as 
I  bring  you  !  I  thought  even  you  would  be  convinced  that 
I  meant  to  be  kind." 

*•  You  see  I  am  unused  to  kindness ;  I  don't  know 
low  to  accept  it  with  decency  and  decorum,"  she  said, 
iryly. 

An  ominous  light  began  to  gleam  in  his  eyes;  he 
nuttered  something  unintelligible  between  his  shut  teeth. 

**  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  me 
vhat  you  mean  to  do  in  the  matter,"  he  said. 

**  Yes  ;  I  want  to  explain  that,"  she  answered.  "  If  you 
vill  drop  the  whole  business,  I  promise  to  settle  fifty  thoi> 
;and  pounds  on  Zoe  Morovadi." 

*'  I  neva-  heard  anything  so  mad  in  my  life  I "  he 
jxclamed. 
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"  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  rational  and  natural/*  ht  re- 
turned.    "Think  a  little  I" 

Her  voice  still  sounded  calm,  but  it  was  evident  Itiat  she 
had  now  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  keep  it  so. 

"The  riddle  is  beyond  my  reading  !'*  he  cried.  "You 
will  have  to  put  your  meaning  into  plain  words.  \ou  want 
to  cheat  your  own  child  out  of  her  birthright  ?  " 

"  Put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  choose  ;  it  comes  near  enough 
the  truth  to  suffice." 

"  You  do  not  believe  that  she  is  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  My  proposition  shows  that  I  believe  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  you  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  make  her 
appear  so." 

"  You  are  accusing  me,  then,  of " 

"  I  am  not  accusing  you  of  anything,"  she  said,  wearily. 
"  I  made  you  a  plain  oflfer :  to  accept  fifty  thousand  pounds 
and  let  the  matter  end  where  it  is." 

"  I  know  you  think  very  ill  of  me,"  he  said  ;  "  but  there 
are  things  even  I  cannot  do.  Laugh  at  such  words  from  my 
lips  if  you  will ;  I  cannot  help  to  cheat  an  innocent  child." 

"  But  you  can  expose  her  to  what  is  worse  without  hesita- 
tion." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"  Give  her  a  niother  who  is  one  of  the  most  infamous 
women  of  her  generation — drag  before  the  world  a  second 
time  the  whole  horrible  story — ^make  this  poor  girl  a  mark 
for  evil  eyes  and  tongues  wherever  she  goes." 

"It  need  not  happen ;  she  is  a  mere  child — the  sweetest, 
most  docile  creature.  You  can  take  her  away — she  shall 
live  with  you  wherever  you  please — nobody  but  myself  will 
have  a  right  to  interfere." 

She  did  not  reply  to  this. 

"  Think  of  the  happiness  of  having  her  with  you,"  he  went 
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on,  eagerly  ;  "  of  having  something  to  love  and  be  loved  by. 
Think  of  your  lonely  life — good  heavens  I  how  can  you  hesi 
tale?  ' 

ft 

**  If  you  will  accept  my  proposal,"  she  replied,  perfectly 
unmoved,  "I  will  take  charge  of  her — you  shall  be  her  guar- 
dian— but  she  is  always  to  believe  as  she  has  hitherto 
done." 

**  That  she  is  really  Zoe  Morovadi  ?  " 

^^Yes." 

*^  But  if  I  were  to  consent,  you  must  remember  there  is 
Morovadi  himself — he  knows  everything  now." 

"  Does  it  cost  very  dear  to  buy  a  Greek  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  looked  strangely  at  her,  as  if  trying  to  discover  a  sneer 
and  doubt  of  himself  in  her  words,  but  her  face  was  impassi- 
ble— a  little  pale,  a  little  tired,  no  other  feeling  visible. 

"  I  have  put   the  case   in  the   hands  of  these   London 


men ^" 


"  Does  it  cost  very  dear  to  buy  a  London  attorney  ?  "  she 
asked,  in  precisely  the  same  tone. 

He  started  to  his^feet. 

"  It  is  too  much  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Say  at  once  that  you 
believe  I  have  lied — ^it  will  not  be  the  first  time  you  have  told 


me  so." 


"  1  do  not  mean  to  listen  to  any  violent  words,"  she  said, 
neither  changing  her  attitude  nor  altering  her  voice. 

He  sat  down. 

"  I  have  implied  no  doubt  of  you.  I  have  only  told  you 
wliat  I  wish  to  do  for  Zoe  Morovadi." 

"And  Coleman  and  Burns?" 

"  Mone}  will  do  most  things,"  she  replied.  "  In  any 
case,  once  that  you  have  taken  the  papers  out  of  theii 
hands  and  Zoe  has  disappeared,  they  are  powerless." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  papers  ?  " 
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''  I  should  expect  to  have  them  given  to  me  when  I  took 
the  girL" 

"  To  destroy  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  are  proposing  a 
felony  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

'* Possibly  that  may  be  the  proper  name,"  she  said;  "but 
such  a  crime  on  my  part  would  astonish  no  one,  I  should 
suppose.  Do  you  forget  that  1  was  once  Adelaide  Mande- 
ville  ?  *' 

"  You  had  better  think  over  the  matter  a  little,"  he  re- 
turned. 

"  I  have  thought;  When  I  read  the  letter  of  these  law- 
yers, I  knew,  of  course,  that  you  were  likely  to  gain  the  suit. 
1  decided,  then,  to  make  you  the  oflfer  I  have  just  done." 

"It  is  out  of  my  power,  even  if  I  wished." 

"  Not  at  all.     Fifty  thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum ^" 

"  You  speak  as  if  I  were  to  have  the  money,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"A  large  sum,"  she  went  on,  tranquilly,  "  and  if  the  case 
should  be  lost,  Zoe  Morovadi  will  be  as  poor  as  now/" 

"  We  cannot  lose  it." 

"  Admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  you  do,"  she  said. 
"  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  you  are  yourself  placed  in  a  dan- 
gerous position — liable  to  a  prosecution  which  might  con- 
demn you  to  years  of  prison  ?  " 

He  smiled  contemptuously. 

"  I  could  no  more  be  touched  than  the  lawyers,"  he  said. 
"  I  only  take  the  papers  which  the  Greek  gave  me — I  am 
convinced  of  their  genuineness — I  act  thereupon.  I  nevel 
saw  Mandeville^s  letter  till  the  old  man  gave  ic  me  when  he 
thought  himself  dying." 

"  I  see,"  she  replied.  "  Yes  \  you  would  be  safe,  howevel 
the  matter  might  go." 
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**  But  you — ^you — ^what  do  you  mean  ?  Have  you  no  wish 
to  see  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  No — at  least,  not  now." 

"You  that  have  mourned  for  her — ^longed  for  her — no 
wish  ?  " 

"  None.  I  have  no  desire  to  buy  my  child  at  such  a 
price." 

'*  You  do  believe  that  she  is  your  child  ?" 

"  Whether  she  be  or  not,  she  would  have  to  endure  the  dis- 
grace of  being  so  considered  if  you  were  to  succeed." 

^*  But  she  need  never  understand  the  case — take  her  where 
you  will — ^you  shall  have  her  wholly  and  entirely." 

"  I  cannot  perceive  what  you  want  of  me  in  the  business," 
she  said  ;  "  I  could  not  help." 

"  You  could  !     Your  recognition  of  her  is  a  help  I " 

"  My  recognition  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Besides  that,  you  could  give  evidence.  Mande- 
ville  told  you  over  and  over  that  you  should  never  see  her — 
that  he  would  sooner  kill  her  with  his  own  hands  than  let  her 
fall  into  your  power — that  you  might  count  her  dead,  and  so 
should  the  world  ;  that  threat  is  evidence." 

"  Which  I  shall  never  give,"  she  said. 

**Do  you  mean  war?"  he  cried. 

*•  I  mean  to  be  perfectly  passive,"  she  answered. 

"  You  refuse  to  accept  her  as  your  daughter  ?" 

"  1  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  that  question.  The  Jaw 
only  can  decide." 

**  Take  care  ! "  he  exclaimed,  growing  livid  with  anger. 
"After  all  I  have  done  to  redeem  the  past,  to  convince  you 
of  my  desire  to  give  you  a  little  happiness,  if  you  go  against 
me — try  to  thwart  me — ^you  shall  repent  it." 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  threats,"  she 
siiid. 
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"  No,  you  are  not,  nor  beyond  the  reach  of  their  fulfil- 
ment ! "  he  cried.  "  I  will  prove  that  to  you,  unless  you 
promise  to  aid  in  every  way  you  can." 

**  I  think  our  conversation  is  ended,"  she  said  coldly, 
tising  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  are  throwing  away  your  last  chance,"  he  retorted. 
**  Remember  that !  We  shall  win  the  case  ;  it  is  as  clear  as 
daylight.  I  swear  to  you  that  if  you  hold  aloof  till  then, 
you  shall  never  see  your  child ;  you  will  believe  then  that 
she  is  so — ^yearn  for  her — pine  for  her — but  she  will  be 
under  my  charge.  It  shall  be  I  who  will  tell  her  what  her 
mother  really  is.'* 

She  walked  to  the  door  without  vouchsafing  him  even  a 
glance.     Pietro  opened  it ;  she  passed  out,  and  he  followed. 

Wargrave  started  up  as  if  with  the  intention  of  going  after 
them,  then  changed  his  mind,  seized  his  hat,  passed  into 
an  adjoining  room,  down  a  private  staircase  which  con- 
nected the  entresol  with  an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  gained  the  street  before  Madelaine  and  her  servant 
appeared. 

A  hack  was  just  passing ;  he  hailed  it  and  sprang  in. 

"  Follow  that  carriage  when  it  starts  from  the  door,"  he 
cried  to  the  coachman.  "  Twenty  francs  for  you  if  you 
make  no  blunder." 

It  was  easy  enough  to  track  the  pair  to  their  residence. 
Wargrave  saw  them  enter. 

"She  shall  pay  for  this,"  he  muttered.  "Oh,  she  shall 
pay  !  She  cannot  get  away  before  morning ;  she  will  either 
go  to  London  or  back  to  Geneva;  I  will  send  Martin  to 
watch — ^he  shall  follow  her  wherever  she  goes." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FOLLOWING  THE  TRAIL 

JT  was  the  evening  after  this  interview 
that  Mr,  Bentley  reached  Paris.  As 
early  as  possible  the  next  morning  he 
drove  to  the  bank,  found  Lasceiles's 
letter,  and  was  at  first  inclined  to  go 
in  search  of  Bolton  Wargrave.  But 
even  in  the  height  of  the  excitement 
which  had  been  consuming  him  for 
days  like  a  fever,  he  could  not  forget  his  worldly  wisdom. 

He  had  done  enough  in  seeing  Coleman ;  a  visit  to  War 
grave  might  be  dangerous ;  taken  in  connection  with  what 
lie  had  already  done,  it  would  look  as  if  he  were  secretly 
acting  for  the  Cressons — be  fairly  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  heirs  of  Edward  Mandeville  had  reason  to  dread  this 
rumored  plot,  and  were  trying  to  prepare  themselves  against 
it. 

If  he  could  find  that  woman  !  But  perhaps  her  conversa- 
tion  with  Lascelies  was  only  part  of  her  game — a  hope  that 
she  might  thus  rouse  him  (Bentley)  to  some  action  which 
should  give  her  and  her  confederates  an  advantage ;  still  it 
might  serve  a  better  purpose  to  see  her  than  the  man. 

Then,  how  could  this  pair  be  acting  in  concert  ?     War- 
grave  had   been  Mandeville's  second  in  the  duel  with  Sir 
Arthur  Bellingham ;  it  was  he  who  warned  Mandeville  of  the 
elopement ;  he  had  been  a  witness  at  the  trial.     How  could 
14 
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there  be  any  bond  between  them?  That  Wargrave  was  a 
villain  Mr.  Bentley  firmly  believed,  and  always  had.  But, 
no  matter  what  she  might  gain  thereby,  would  it  be  in 
human  nature  for  this  woman  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  man 
who  had  exposed  her  and  been  the  means  of  her  lover's 
death  ? 

"  Only  they  are  both  outside  the  pale  of  humanity,"  he 
thought.     "  One  cannot  apply  ordinary  rules  to  her  or  him.** 

Something  he  must  do,  if  only  by  way  of  occupation,  and 
he  at  last  resolved  to  send  a  telegram  to  Lascelles. 

"Give  me  her  address,"  was  all  his  message  contained; 
but  he  knew  that  Lascelles  would  understand. 

"  She  is  in  Geneva,"  was  the  response. 

There  was  one  satisfactory  point  in  the  thought — at  least 
he  should  get  back  to  Hilda  and  helpless  Katey.  He 
took  the  train  that  night,  and  was  in  Geneva  the  following 
morning. 

The  first  person  he  saw  on  leaving  the  station  was  Las- 
celles. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  come  at  once,"  Julian  said,  hurry- 
ing forward  and  seizing  his  hand. 

"Have  you  any  news  for  me ? "  Bentley  asked. 

"  None,  except  that  Madame  Jastram  has  returned.*' 

"Yes;  your  telegram  told  me  that,'*  returned  Bentley, 
with  an  ill-concealed  irritability,  perfectly  excusable  in  a  maa 
who  had  travelled  all  night  as  a  close  to  so  many  days  of 
horrible  anxiety. 

"You  look  very  tired,"  was  all  the  answer  Lascelles 
made.  "  I  have  a  carriage  here.  Give  me  your  portman^ 
teau.     Is  there  any  luggage  to  wait  for  ?  " 

Bentley  shook  his  head,  set  the  portmanteau  on  the  flags, 
and,  with  an  effusion  of  which,  Englishman  like,  he  would  be 
ashamed  when  he  had  leisure  to  reflect,  exclaimed, — 
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**  I  am  a  brute,  and  you  are  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world, 
Julian  Lascelles  ! " 

Lascelles  grasped  his  hand.  Both  men  laughed,  with  a 
little  choking  on  Bentley's  part.  Then  Lascelles  caught  up 
the  portmanteau,  saying, — 

**  This  way ;  here  is  the  trap." 

When  they  were  seated  and  fairly  off,  Lascelles  said, — 

"  I  see  you  have  gained  nothing  by  your  journey.  I  don't 
expect  you  to  talk  about  it.  All  I  want  to  say  is,  what  can 
I  do  ?  Just  tell  me  if  there  is  the  least  thing,  then  go  to  bed 
and  have  a  good  rest." 

"  I  want  to  see  Mrs. — Madame — Mandeville's  widow — 
whatever  she  may  call  herself,"  returned  Bentley.  "Thai 
sounds  brutal,  too.  Never  mind  ;  I'll  not  be  brutal  to  her  ;  I 
promise  you  so  much.  Do  you  think  you  can  manage  it 
for  me  ?  " 

**  I  fancy  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Not  since  she  came  back.  I  happened  just  before  I  re- 
ceived your  telegram  to  meet  Pietro.  He  told  me  she  was 
here.  It  must  have  been  by  her  permission  that  he  gave  the 
news,  otherwise,  not  a  syllable  would  he  have  told." 

"  Mrs.  Morrison — Hilda — how  are  they  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Morrison  is  better  than  when  you  left ;  Miss  Hilda 
quite  well." 

Lascelles  kept  the  conversation  upon  those  topics  until 
they  reached  the  house.  He  ^aw  that  it  was  the  greatest 
kindness  he  could  do  his  companion.  When  the  carriage 
stopped,  he  bade  the  coachman  ring  the  bell  of  the  first  floor. 

"  I  will  see  you  before  evening,"  he  said  to  Bentley. 

Lcuis  himself  appeared  in  the  great  door-way.  He  had 
seen  the  carriage  drive  up,  and  chose  to  do  honor  to  one  of 
his  special  favorites. 
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Mrs.  Morrison  and  Hilda  were  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of 
their  old  friend. 

A  tclei:rain  announcing  the  colonel's  safe  arrival  in  New 
York  ha<i  just  been  received,  and  they  were  both  in  high  spirits 
on  account  thereof — 

•'*  We  have  had  a  long  letter  from  Charley  Seaforth,"  said 
Katey.     "  He  is  quite  well." 

Mr.  Bentley  saw  an  additional  bloom  tinge  Hilda's  cheelL 
The  sight  did  more  to  restore  his  equanimity  than  almost  any- 
thing else  could  have  done. 

**  You  must  read  it  to  me  this  evening,"  he  said,  careful  to 
avert  his  eyes  from  the  girl  the  instant  he  noticed  her  rising 
color. 

"  He  seems  so  charmed  with  Australia,  that  I  begin  to  be 

afraid  he  will  stop  there  for  good  and  all,  a  horrible  ideal" 

groaned  Katey.     "  Oh,  he'll  be  like  that  man  in  Tennyson, 

who  says  :  — 

'^  I  will  take  some  savage  woman ; 
She  shall  rear  my  dusky  brood." 

"  Poor  Charles  1 "  laughed  Hilda,  quite  herself  again. 
**  When  he  comes  back,  I  shall  tell  him  the  pleasant  fate  joa 
both  had  in  store  for  his  future." 

"  You  might  write  it  1 "  cried  Katey.  *^  I  am  just  finishicg 
a  letter  to  his  lordship — only  you  dare  not  expose  us." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  fitting  punishment  for  Mistress 
Katey' s  doubts  of  his  character,"  said  Bentley. 

"  Then  I  will,"  returned  Hilda.  And  even  Katey  had 
wisdom  enough  to  change  the  conversation  at  once.  Bodi 
her  listeners  understood  that  a  great  step  had  been  gained, 
and  that  what  they  had  now  to  do  was  to  help  the  girl— in 
bringing  back  Seaforth  in  such  a  manner  that  she  might  have 
no  feeling  that  her  own  dignity,  or  morbid  girlish  sense  there 
of,  had  been  trespassed  upon. 
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!*  You  look  awfully  tired,  my  Bentley,"  said  Katey,  "  and 
are  not  to  sit  here  any  longer  listening  to  our  nonsense.  Go 
to  yoLir  room,  sir^  and  don't  appear  till  half-past  four  o'clock; 
tlien,  if  you  choose,  we  will  take  you  out  to  drive." 

Mr.  Bentley  lay  down  on  his  bed  without  the  least  expec- 
tation of  sleeping  ;  but  he  did  sleep,  and  soundly,  and  when 
he  woke  Lascelles  was  sitting  by  him. 

"  I  thought  my  news  would  excuse  my  impertinence," 
said  he. 

"  Will  she  see  me  ?  "  Bentley  asked,  eagerly. 

**  Yes — ^gladly.  I  set  to-morrow  morning  myself,  because 
I  could  see  that  she  was  horribly  fatigued,  and  I  knew  a 
few  hours  could  make  no  difference." 

"  Then  she  has  nothing  really  to  say  ?  " 

"  She  has  seen  Wargrave — knows  the  whole  story.  She 
gave  me  the  outlines." 

"And  what  impression  did  they  leave  on  your  mind? 
Now  tell  me  frankly,  I  entreat." 

"  I  should  say  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  success 
of  the  case." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Bentley,  starting  up  in  bed, 

**  It  is  only  my  opinion." 

**  You  believe  they  will  bring  forward  a  case  ?" 

*♦  Whom  do  you  mean  by  they  ?  " 

<*  That  woman  and  Wargrave." 

<' Wargrave,  certainly;  not  the  woman,  as  you  call  her," 
returned  Lascelles,  with  a  flush  of  anger  which  recalled 
Bentley  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  presence  of  this  man  who 
was  showing  himself  so  sincere  a  friend,  he  had  no  right  to 
speak  of  Adelaide  Mandeville,  unless  he  could  speak  of  her 
as  he  would  at  least  do  of  any  indifferent  person, 

'*  I  am  to  see  her  to-morrow  ?" 

**  Yes,  at  ten  o'clock." 
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"  We  ^-ill  leave  the  matter  until  then  ;  talking  can  do  no 
good,  and  I  feel  as  if  my  brain  were  a  sponge.  This  is  the 
first  decent  sleep  I  have  had  since  I  left  Geneva." 

"  ]3ut  first  I  have  a  confession  to  make,"  said  Lascelles 
"  you  will  be  vexed,  but  let  me  finish,  and  then  you  will  per- 
ceive that  nobody  was  to  blame,  and  that  no  harm  has  been 
done." 

He  told  the  story  of  the  ride,  Hilda's  fall,  and  their 
spending  the  night  in  Madame  Jast^am's  house. 

"  No  confidence  has  passed  between  Miss  Morrison  and 
myself,"  Lascelles  said,  at  the  close.  "  Until  to-day  I  sup- 
posed she  did  not  know  whose  house  it  was.  Madame 
Jastram  herself  told  me.  She  wants  you  to  ask  Hilda  to 
show  you  the  letter.  I  will  go  to  the  salon  and  send  her  to 
you." 

He  found  Flower  seated  with  the  other  two  ladies  ;  she 
had  been  confined  to  her  room  with  neuralgia  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  had  just  ventured  down.  Her  face  was  still 
swollen,  but  she  believed  the  puffy  appearance  concealed  by 
a  new  and  strange  arrangement  of  her  hair,  and  was  in  the 
most  outrageous  spirits. 

Hilda  was  writing  at  a  side-table.  She  rose  and  went  out 
when  Lascelles  told  her  that  Mr.  Bentley  wanted  to  see  het 

"  1  will  only  detain  you  a  moment,"  he  said.  **  May  i 
see  the  letter  you  received  from  the  lady  you  call  Madame 
Jastram  ?" 

She  turned  pale,  but  answered  unhesitatingly — 

**  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  show  it  to  you.  It  was  meant 
for  no  eyes  but  mine." 

**  It  is  at  her  request  that  I  ask  you,"  Bentley  said,  gently. 

Hilda  looked  confounded. 

"At  her  request?" 

"  Yes ;  it  was  only  through  her  that  I  coidd  have  knowi 
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you  had  received  it,*'  he  replied.  "  Will  you  show  me  the 
letter,  Hilda  ?     She  wished  you  to  do  so." 

Without  an  instant's  delay  she  drew  it  from  her  bosom. 

"  I  have  kept  it  there  night  and  day,"  she  said,  firmly,  yet 
with  no  shadow  of  defiance  in  tone  or  manner.  "  I  told  you 
that  I  loved  her.  I  would  not  have  disobeyed  papa  or  you 
for  the  world ;  but  when  we  met  without  any  attempt  on  her 
part  or  mine  to  bring  about " 

"  I  know — 1  know,"  he  interrupted.  "  I  do  not  blame 
either  of  you,  be  certain  of  that." 

He  looked  white  and  troubled,  one  might  almost  have  said 
frightened,  only  that  the  word  applied  to  a  man  like  him 
would  have  sounded  absurd. 

He  put  his  hand  lightly  upon  her  hair  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head. Except  on  her  birthday,  or  some  similar  festivity,  it 
was  a  mark  of  affection  he  never  gave ;  the  action  always 
conveyed  a  certain  solemnity  to  Hilda's  mind. 

**  I  will  give  you  back  your  letter,  my  dear,"  he  said ;  "no 
one  shall  know  that  I  have  seen  it." 

She  understood  that  she  was  to  go  away  and  leave  him  to 
read  it  alone.  She  reached  the  door,  and  turned  toward  him 
again.  She  had  a  vague  feeling  that  he  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed ;  whether  about  herself  she  could  not  decide,  but  she 
knew  that  she  could  give  him  pleasure  by  telling  him  what 
had  just  occupied  her. 

"  I  have  been  writing  in  Katey*s  letter  to  Charley,"  she 
said. 

"That  is  right,"  he  answered.  "  You  don't  know  yet  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  hear  from  one's  friends  when  one  is  far 
away." 

"  You  know  Charles  has  been  like  a  brother  to  me  all  my 
Ufe." 

•'I   could  wish  you  no  better    friend,  my  dear,"    Mr. 
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Bentley   replied;    "you   could   not  have   one   more   faith 
ful." 

He  would  gladly  have  talked  further  with  her,  but,  cid 
bachelor  though  he  was,  he  understood  enough  of  feminine 
nature  to  be  aware  that  it  was  better  for  Seaforth's  cause 
that  no  one  about  her  should  manifest  any  special  interest 
as  to  her  feelings  in  regard  to  him.     So  he  said, — 

"  Run  away  now,  child.  I  will  come  into  the  salon  pres- 
ently." 

She  left  him  alone,  and  he  sat  there  and  read  Madelaine 
Jastram's  letter,  feeling  more  confused  and  at  a  loss  than 
ever  when  he  had  finished.  Was  he  to  give  up  the  preju- 
dices and  beliefs — nay,  the  conviction  founded  on  certainties 
— which  had  lasted  sixteen  years,  because  this  woman  sud- 
denly showed  a  phase  of  character  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  that  had  been  proved  against  her? 

Again  he  went  back  to  Madelaine  Jastram's  letter  and 
read  it  over,'^then  suddenly  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  mutter- 
ing,— 

"  It  must  be  some  plot.  This  is  only  part  of  it.  Her 
}''iter  to  Lascelles — all  a  part  of  the  same  deep-laid  plan. 
She  is  perfectly  capable  of  being  in  league  with  that  man. 
Heaven  grant  that  I  may  be  able  to  gain  some  good  out  of 
our  interview  to-morrow.  It  looks  very  black — it  looks  very 
black  !  I  am  more  puzzled — more  at  a  loss  each  day — a 
new  complication  meets  me  at  every  turn." 

As  if  to  assist  his  decision,  Hilda  at  that  instant  opened 
the  door  and  called, — 

"  Godpapa,  do  you  mean  to  sit  there  drinking  claret  alJ 
the  even/ng?" 

"  I  am  coming,"  he  answered. 

She  put  her  sweet,  girlish  face  in  at  the  doorway,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  wistful  siliile. 
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"  Here  it  is,"  he  said,  moving  towards  her,  and  holding 
out  the  letter  which  was  so  priceless  a  treasure  in  her  eyes. 

"  Thanks  I  "  she  exclaimed.    "  Isn't  it  a  beautiful  letter  ?  " 

"  Very  nice,"  he  replied. 

She  flashed  an  indignant  glance  at  him.  He  saw  it.  Just 
then  he  could  not  bear  to  have  the  slightest  shadow  between 
him  and  the  child  he  had  loved  all  her  life. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  saying,  in  a  voice  so  soft 
that  she  looked  up  at  once,  wondering  and  touched, — 

"  Remember  always  that  the  crabbed  old  godpapa  loves 
you — almost  as  well  as  the  colonel  and  Katey." 

*'  Don't  X  know  it  ?"  she  cried,  flinging  one  arm  about  his 
neck,  then  beginning  to  laugh,  for  fear  she  had  gone  too 
near  sentiment  to  please  him.  "  Flower  is  waiting  for  you,'* 
she  said,  gaily.  "  She  is  in  full  blossom  to-night.  I  am  sure 
she  will  make  either  you  or  Mr.  Lascelles  propose  to  her 
before  the  evening  is  over.  1  think  you  had  better  draw 
lots  as  to  which  it  shall  be." 

"I  relinquish  in  the  younger  man's  favor,**  he  replied 
laughing. 

She  stopped  an  instant,  as  if  to  let  him  pass.  He  saw  her 
lift  the  letter  to  her  lips,  then  hide  it  in  her  bosom ;  but  he 
made  no  sign  of  having  noticed  the  action. 

I'hey  passed  together  through  the  empty  salons  into  the 
room  where  Mrs.  Morrison  and  her  guests  were  seated. 
Flower  at  once  took  the  evening's  entertainment  on  herself, 
and  was  excessively  droll.  She  sang  an  Irish  song,  concocted 
some  marvellous  punch,  and  took  a  full  share  of  it,  and  alto- 
gether forced  everybody  to  laugh  and  chatter  till  any 
private  feeling  of  discomfort  had  to  be  forgotten  for  the 
time.  Really,  she  was  not  a  flower  without  a  use  in  the 
world. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  ever  so  long  for  you  to  make  love 
14* 
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to  me,"  she  said  at  last  to  the  old  lawyer,  whom  she  had 
never  met  in  her  life  till  this  evening. 

"  And  I  have  only  been  waiting  for  the  opportunity,"  he 
replied. 

"You  might  step  into  the  conservatory  along  with  the 
other  blossoms,"  Lascelles  observed. 

"  Only  they  would  put  my  fuchsias  and  roses  out  of  counte 
nance,"  added  Hilda. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  1  It  is  odd  how  often  such 
merry,  nonsensical  moments  come  in  the  very  midst  of 
trouble,  anxiety,  and  real  tragedy. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  thinking  this  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  room 
that  night,  after  Lascelles  had  gone,  and  the  rest  of  the 
household  were  in  bed. 

And  Hilda  lay  on  her  bed,  sleepless  with  the  host  of  fan- 
cies which  crowded  upon  her  brain.  She  had  forborne  to 
ask  her  godfather  for  an  explanation  of  the  request  which  had 
overwhelmed  her  with  such  surprise,  but  the  very  eflfort  that 
she  had  made  during  the  evening  to  put  the  matter  from  her 
mind  gave  it  a  double  power  the  instant  she  found  herself  in 
solitude.  Madelaine  had  bidden  him  ask  to  read  the  letter ! 
Then  he  had  seen  Madelaine  ?  What  could  it  all  mean  ? 
Were  they  near  some  solution  of  the  mystery  which  had  so 
long  clung  about  this  woman  she  loved  so  dearly  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

JOINING   FORCES. 

aHE  next  morning  Mr.  Bentley  went  in 
search  of  Lascelles,  and  the  two  drove 
out  to  the  villa  together.     It  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  expected,  for  Pie- 
tio,   without   question,   ushered   them 
into  the  house,  led  the  way  upstairs, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  the  library. 
Madelaine  Jastram  was  standing  by 
one  of  the  windows,  looking  across  toward  the  lalce,  that 
gleamed  hke  a  sheet  of  molten  gold  in  the  sunliglit. 

She  turned  at  the  sound  of  their  entrance,  advancing  a 
few  steps,  motioned  them  to  be  seated,  and  sat  down  herself, 
uttering  a  few  almost  inarticulate  words  of  welcome,  which 
were  addressed  to  Lascelles, 

Mr.  Bentley  appeared  no  less  moved  than  she.  It  was  a 
strange  position  for  both  of  them  ;  for  her,  thus  to  receive  in 
her  house  the  man  who  had  been  among  the  most  active  of 
lier  enemies ;  for  him,  to  have  sought  an  interview  with  the 
woman  whom  he  considered  the  wickedest  and  cjaftiest  of 
her  sex,  to  meet  with  the  avowed  intention  of  making  a  stand 
against  a  common  foe. 

Madelaine  was  very  pale,  but  neither  anxiety  nor  sleep- 
lessness seemed  to  have  any  power  to  ilim  her  beauty  ;  it 
shone  forth  this  mocning  resplendent  and  inthralling  as  ever. 
Lascelles  burned  towards  her,  and  held  out  his  hand,  uy 
ingi— 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  tired  after  your  journey." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  am  too  used  to  travelling  for  that,"  she 
answered. 

This  brief  exchange  of  commonplaces  had  the  effect  (/ 
restoring  a  certain  composure  to  all  three. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  said  Madelaine  to  Mr,  Bentley. 

He  bowed,  and  went  up  to  the  sofa  where  she  sat ;  he  put 
one  hand  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  near,  but  remained  stand- 
ing. 

"  First  of  anything,"  he  said,  with  a  mixture  of  stiffness 
and  embarrassment  which  would  have  been  fairly  amusing— 
to  him  as  well  as  the  others — had  either  of  the  party  been 
able  to  notice  trifles,  "  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  consenting 
to  see  me." 

*'  There  are  no  thanks  necessary,"  she  replied,  courteously ; 
"  if  any  are  due,  it  should  be  from  myself." 

Bentley  looked  at  her  with  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts 
plainly  visible  in  his  face — ^wonder  at  finding  himself  there,  a 
'  /rrible  anxiety  to  hear  what  she  would  say — the  distrust  of 
years  mingling  therewith  and  warning  him  that  every  word 
she  uttered  might  be  a  snare  which  it  would  require  all  his 
astuteness  to  avoid. 

**  Mr.  Lascelles,"  he  began  again,  "you  have  explained 
my  errand  here  to  Mrs. "  He  paused  a  second,  remem- 
bering that  he  had  no  right  to  employ  her  real  name,  since 
it  ^ould  be  a  tacit  reproof  of  the  imposture  she  had  insisted 
on  so  long.     "  To  this  lady,"  he  added,  rather  hastily. 

"  You  can  call  me  Madame  Jastram,"  she  said,  without 
the  slightest  show  of  offence  at  his  hesitation.  **  I  have  a 
right  to  that  name." 

Lascelles  started ;  the  first  quick  thought  in  his  mind  was 
t\mL  she  had  been  married  a  second  time.  She  looked  at 
lum  instead  of  Mr.  Bentley,  as  she  continued. — 
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•*  After  all  your  kindness  to  ine,  I  owe  this  explanation,'' 

**  None  is  needed  in  any  way  where  I  am  concerned  I  "  hf 
exclaimed  eagerly  ;  **  I  think  you  know  that." 

'*  I  owe  it  to  myself  also,"  she  replied.  **  My  present 
lame  came  to  me  fourteen  years  ago  along  with  the  fortune 
[  possess.  I  went  to  South  America,  and  was  given  protec- 
;ioii  by  the  sole  surviving  relative  of  my  nK)ther,  a  Swede, 
lamed  Jastram.  I  took  his  name  by  legal  adoption,  and 
3ecame  his  heiress.  Madelaine  also  was  a  second  name  by 
^hich  I  was  christened." 

"  And  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  why  the  circum- 
stance should  be  kept  a  secret  ? "  Lascelles  asked,  with  a 
ook  of  triumph  in  his  eyes. 

**  None ;  I  had  a  reason  as  long  as  my  new  name  kept 
ne  from  being  recognized.  That  shelter  has  failed  me 
:iow." 

Bentley  felt  those  closing  words  as  a  reproach  ;  it  was  he 
ivho  had  been  the  cause  of  this  last  exposure.  What  could 
le  say  ?  He  had  believed  at  the  time,  and  he  believed  now, 
:hat  he  had  acted  rightly ;  all  the  same,  the  explanation 
idded  to  his  trouble.  He  had  been  all  his  life  a  stern,  prac- 
:ical,  hard-headed  man,  save  for  the  brief  space  when,  years 
igo,  just  going  out  of  his  youth,  he  had  indulged  in  the 
Iream  of  which  he  had  once  spoken  to  Lascelles  ;  but  at 
his  moment,  in  spite  of. the  exigencies  of  the  case,  he 
;eemed  utterly  incapable  of  controlling  his  thoughts  and  cen- 
ering  them  where  they  ought  to  be  fixed. 

He  was  positively  here,  and  now,  thinking  of  that  dream 
— or,  rather,  it  came  up  across  the  jumble  of  his  reflections 
ike  a  light  which  made  their  chaos  visible. 

This  woman  had  no  connection  in  his  mind  with  that  girl ; 
he  old  love  has  long  been  nothing  more  than  a  memM^, 
)ut    its  phantom  would  rise  as  he   stood  looking  in^he 
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woman's  face,  and  he  found  himself  stupidly  wondering  could 
bhe  ever  have  been  that  girl — pure,  innocent,  young. 

Madelaine  Jastram's  voice  recalled  him. 

"  I  need  say  nothing  more  about  myself,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Bentley  has  certain  questions  to  ask  me ;  I  am  ready  to 
answer." 

The  lawyer  gave  himself  a  hearty,  mental  shake  to  get 
back  his  senses. 

"Shall  I  leave  you  alone?"  Lascelles  asked. 

"  I  would  rather  you  stayed,"  Madelaine  said.  "  1  have 
nothing  to  say  but  what  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  hear. 
Indeed,  the  matter  about  which  we  are  to  converse  will  soon 
be  no  secret  to  anybody." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  really  a  case  to  be  com- 
menced ?  "  Bentley  inquired  ;  "  that  a  supposititious  heir  wiH 
be  brought  forward  ?  " 

Madelaine  opened  a  writing-desk  which  stood  on  the  table 
before  her,  and  took  out  some  papers. 

"  If  you  will  read  these,"  she  said,  "you  will  learn  how 
I  first  heard  of  the  affair." 

Mr.  Bentley  moved  forward  and  took  them.  As  he 
stood  looking  at  the  pages,  she  added  to  Lascelles, — 

"They  are  the  letters  I  showed  you  the  night  you  dined 
here." 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

When  Bentley  had  finished  the  perusal  of  the  letters,  he 
laid  them  back  on  the  table.  He  seated  himself  now 
directly  opposite  Madelaine.  His  face  had  relapsed  into  its 
ordinary  stern  expression. 

"  Mr.  Lascelles  told  me  that  you  went  to  Paris  and  saw 
this  man,*  he  said.  His  manner  was  courteous,  but  his 
vttce  had  a  certain  hard  ring  which  irritated  I«ascel]esi 
though  Madelaine  only  sm'led 
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"  Yes,  I  saw  him." 

"And  the— the  girl ? " 

**  No  ;  I  refused  to  see  her." 

**  You  did  not  believe  the  story  ?  " 

"  My  belief  or  disbelief  could  be  of  ho  consequence.  As 
I  told  him,  the  law  alone  could  decide." 

**  You  told  me  yesterday  that,  if  Mr.  Bentley  wished,  you 
would  relate  the  whole  conversation  to  him,"  Lascelles  said, 
gently.     "  I  know  he  is  most  anxious  to  hear  it." 

Grimmer  and  sterner  grew  the  lawyer.  He  bowed  as  they 
turned  towards  him,  but  both  were  too  keen-sighted  not  to 
read  his  thoughts.  The  suspicions — nay,  the  certainties — 
which  had  filled  his  mind  for  years  all  rushed  back.  He  was 
remembering  what  need  there  was  for  caution — ^what  neces- 
sity for  weighing  every  word  he  uttered. 

**  I  will  do  so,"  Madelaine  said,  with  that  half-sad,  half- 
bitter  smile.  "  However  designing  and  dangerous  I  may 
be,  as  long  as  Mr.  Bentley  is  only  a:  listener,  he  can  run  no 
risk  of  giving  me  an  undue  advantage." 

Bentley  replied,  firmly, — 

"  Madame,  if  in  any  way  I  have  failed  in  courtesy,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  am  in  your  house,  at  my  own  request.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that,  when  this  strange  report  first  came 
to  my  ears,  I  believed  you  connected  with  the  scheme — 
innocently  perhaps.  Mr.  Lascelles*s  assertions  that  you  are 
anxious  to  oppose  Wargrave  and  his  confederates  has  puz- 
zled me  so  much,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think  or  say 
- — ^you  can  easily  fancy  it  would  be  so." 

"We   will  come   to   my  part  presently,"  she   answered. 
**  The  first  thing  for  you  to  be  made  acquainted  with  is  • 
exactly  what  that  man  is  doing  and  n-eans  to  do." 

Again  Mr.  Bentley  bowed. 

Madelaine    related   the   details    *f  her    interview    with 
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Wirgrave  up  to  the  moment  when  he  had  given  her  the 
copy  of  Edward  Mandeville*s  confession  to  read.  Mr. 
Bentley  sat  listening  intently,  too  much  on  his  guard  now 
for  his  face  to  show  emotion,  or  in  any  way  betray  hii 
thoughts. 

"  You  have  not  that  paper,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  asked. 

**Noj  but  my  memory  is  a  good  one.  I  think  I  can 
repeat  il  to  you  almost  word  for  word." 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good." 

She  moved  her  fingers  back  and  forth  on  the  table,  as  if 
following  lines  written  upon  a  page,  and  continued,  as 
though  reading  aloud. 

When  she  had  finished,  Mr.  Bentley  remained  silent  for  a 
little.     The  other  two  sat  looking  at  him. 

"  Was  that  all  that  occurred  ?  "  he  asked,  presently. 

"  Then  he  came  to  what  he  wanted  of  me." 

"  Which  was  ?  " 

'*  A  recognition  of  Zoe  Morovadi  as  my  daughter." 

"  He  expected  that  to  be  of  assistance  ?  "  Bentley  asked, 
with  a  keen  glance. 

"  I  reminded  him  who  and  what  I  was,!'  she  said,  "  but 
he  insisted  upon  it  that  my  testimony  would  be  valuable  in 
spite  of  everything." 

"  Your  testimony  as  to  what  ?  " 

"Threats  made  me  by  Mr.  Mandeville,"  she  replied,  com- 
posedly, "  that  I  should  never  see  my  child  again — that  if 
it  lived  he  would  hide  it,  change  its  name— -do  anything 
rather  than  expose  it  to  the  disgrace  of  ever  knowing  or 
letting  the  world  know  thut  I  was  its  mother." 

"  Mr.  Mandeville  did  menace  you  with  that  ?  " 

**Yes." 

"When?" 

**  At  the  time  I  went  back  to  England — before  the  trials 
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the  time  I  disguised  myself  and  got  into  the  house  dressed 
as  a  gipsy,"  she  answered. 

**  1  remember,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

"  The  night  1  was  supposed  to  have  tried  to  poison  Mr. 
Mandeville*s  sister,"  she  went  on,  in  the  same  slow,  cold 
voice. 

."  It  was  never  believed  ! "  cried  Lascelles,  starting  up, 
such  anguish  in  face  and  voice  that  even  Mr.  Bentley  was 
moved,  though  Madelaine  betrayed  no  emotion. 

**  Many  people  believed  it,  and  do  to  this  day,"  she 
replied  ;  "  Mr.  Bentley  is  among  them.  Be  still,  Mn  Las- 
celles ;  do  not  speak  !  My  own  opinion  has  always  been 
that  the  evidence  was  strong  enough  to  have  caused  my 
arrest.     Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Bentley  ?  " 

**  We  need  not  go  back — we " 

But  she  interrupted  him. 

**  Was  it  not  strong  enough  ?  "  she  repeated. 

**  Yes,"  he  said. 

Lascelles  made  a  step  forward ;  he  looked  as  if  his  first 
impulse  was  to  strike  the  speaker.  Madelaine^  s  voice 
recalled  his  reason. 

**  Let  me  finish,  Mr.  Lascelles,"  she  said ;  "  you  will  under- 
stand, then,  why  I  speak  of  those  days." 

'*  It  can  serve  nothing,"  observed  the  lawyer  in  a  softer 
tone. 

"  By  whose  persuasions  were  the  family  induced  to  hush 
up  the  affair,  Mr.  Bentley  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  I  thought  it  wise,"  he  answered;-  "I  told  them  why." 

"  Now  you  see  what  I  meant,"  said  Madelaine,  turning 

to    Lascelles ;  "  Mr.  Bentley  saved  me  at  least  from  that. 

You  can  understand  why  I  have  always  felt  grateful  to  him.' 

Lascelles  could  not  speak.     A  sudden  suspicion  darkened 

Bentle/s  eyes.    What  was  she  trying  to  do  ?    Did  she  hope, 
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in  spite  of  everything,  to  change  him  ?  Had  he  been  a 
fool  ?  Was  it  all  part  of  some  damnable  plot,  this  pretence 
of  distnisting  Wargrave — of  exposing  his  wdles  ? 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  you  know  this,"  Madelaine  contin- 
ued, still  addressing  Lascelles  j  "  I  wish  that  you  should 
understand  this  man  has  always  acted  justly  towards  me— 
considering  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view.  He  has 
been  hard  upon  me,  but  he  believed  firmly  that  he  was 
doing  right." 

Bentley  remained  silent ;  still  he  had  listened  to  these 
last  words  across  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  his  thoughts.  A 
new  idea  struck  him  :  neither  he  nor  Wargrave' s  plan  (if 
it  were  his)  were  what  occupied  the  woman  now  ;  she  was 
playing  a  different  game — using  this  occasion  to  enthral 
I^ascelles  completely,  and  leave  him  so  mad  that,  at  any 
cost,  any  sacrifice — though  it  might  be  that  of  every  friend 
he  possessed  in  the  world,  position,  character — ^he  would  be 
ready  to  offer  her  the  protection  of  his  love  and  his  name. 
For  himself,  between  agitation,  fear,  dread  of  this  plot — 
whether  Wargrave*s  or  another's  so  complete  in  every  detail, 
so  edged  and  cemented  by  truth  that  nothing  but  the  real 
truth,  to  which  death  would  have  been  preferable,  could 
circumvent  the  lie — and  the  anger  caused  by  this  new  feeling, 
Bentley  sat  speechless.  He  heard  Lascelles's  voice ;  would 
gladly  have  throttled  him  into  silence,  had  that  been  possible, 
to  prevent  the  words  which  reached  his  ear. 

"  You  have  said  that  circumstances  were  all  against  you," 
Lascelles  was  sayhig  :  "  admit  this,  but  I  know  the  circum- 
stances lied.     Do  not  refiise  now  to  tell  the  truth  !  " 

He  had  a  hand  clasped  hard  over  either  arm  of  his  chair; 
he  was  trying  to  apeak  calmly  to  keep  himself  quiet ;  his 
voice  shook,  and  his  whole  frame  quivered  from  head  to  foot. 

Mr.  Bentley,  through  the  wild  maze  of  his  broken  refleo 
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tions,  watched  him  with  angry  eyes  :  Madelaine  Jastraiii, 
with  a  strange  triumphant  smile,  which  glorified  her  face 
said — 

"  T  owe  you  so  much,  I  am  glad  to  pay  my  debt  now 
and  here.  I  did  give  Lady  Grosvenor  a  dose  of  opium — ^il 
was  true  !  But  if  I  contemplated  murder  it  must  have  been 
a  wholesale  one,  for  I  managed  to  administer  the  same  dose 
to  the  nurse  of  my  child,  who  slept  in  the  adjoining  room- 
to  the  butler  and  a  footman,  who  had  been  set  to  guard  those 
chambers." 

"You  gave  them  opium  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  was  wild  to  see  my  child — I  loved  her — ^you  can 
understand  I  I  am  not  trying  to  prove  my  innocence  of  the 
crime  which  the  law  decided  I  had  committed  !  Say  that  I 
had  a  lover,  that  I  ran  away  from  my  home  with  Sir  Arthur 
Bellingham,  admit  it,  consider  it  proved  !  Is  a  woman  neces- 
sarily a  fiend,  because  she  has  committed  one  sin?  You 
men  commit  such  faults  by  the  dozen,  and  still  consider 
yourselves  worthy  of  a  good  woman's  love,  of  an  innocent 
girl's  love  ;  and  mothers  and  fathers  give  such  girls  into  your 
keeping.  Suppose  I  did  run  away  with  that  man — must  I, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  be  capable  of  every  other  crime, 
beginning  with  murder  ?  " 

She  was  not  speaking  to  them  now ;  even  Bentley  felt  this  ! 
It  was  as  if  she  stood  before  a  tribunal  set  to  judge  the  limit 
and  extent  of  her  sin,  and  were  refuting  charges  brought 
against  her.  The  light  had  come  back  to  her  eyes,  the  color 
to  her  cheeks,  her  voice  rang  out  clear  and  vibrating ;  she 
half  raised  herself  in  her  seat ;  her  right  arm  was  extended  in 
a  gesture  of  passion  and  dignity.  She  was  so  glorious  in  her 
intensity,  that  neither  the  man  who  loved  her,  nor  the  man 
who  believed  her  lost  and  vile,  could  speak  or  stir. 

"  To  answer  that  charge  I  refused  to  appear.    A  sign  o/ 
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guilt,  you  say,  the  world  says  ;  so  be  it !  Did  it  never  occur 
to  the  i¥orld  or  to  you  to  think  that  a  woman  might  be  so  out- 
raged that,  in  her  madness,  she  would  sacrifice  her  own  soul 
to  bring  humiliation  upon^ie  man  who  had  outraged  her  ?" 

"  Stop  !  "  gasi>ed  Lascelles.  "  You  do  not  think  how  it 
sounds ;  you  are  not  saying  what  you  mean  ! " 

**  What  I  mean  is  this,"  she  answered.  "  I  tell  you  that 
against  the  first  charge — desertion  of  my  husband,  that  be- 
ing declared  a  false  wife,  X  would  have  gone  into  eternal 
punishment  rather  than  have  lifted  my  finger  to  dispute  it  1 " 

Bentley  suddenly  felt  himself  grow  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed ;  her  art  was  more  apparent  than  he  had  expected. 
The  old  sarcastic  smile  she  knew  so  well  curled  his  lips  as 
he  said, — 

"  We  are  wandering  from  the  point  we  had  in  hand." 

"  We  are  getting  near  the  light !  "  Lascelles  exclaimed,  in 
a  terrible  tone.  **  Hold  your  peace,  you  1 — ^you,  the  voice 
of  the  world ;  you  have  had  your  say — let  her  speak  now  ! " 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  "  she  asked,  with  that  sudden  excite- 
ment which  had  shaken  her  out  of  herself  still  strong  upon 
her. 

**  Because  you  speak  before  me,  the  man  who  loves  you ! 
Because  this  other  man  is  here  to  listen  to  us  both,  and  I  am 
proud  to  cry  in  his  ears  that  I  do  love  you,  that  I  know 
your  innocence  and  your  truth  1 "  returned  Lascelles. 

Madelaine  left  her  seat ;  was  beside  Bentley  ;  had  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

**  Do  not  be  afraid,"  she  said.  "I  believe  in  h?s  love! 
Because  I  do  believe,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  his  friend— 
who,  guilty,  though  you  consider  me,  mean  to  be  just — ^are 
here  to  listen  to  us  both." 

**  I  did  not  come  for  this,"  Bentley  said,  stolidly. 

''That  may  be  1 "  exclaimed  Lascelles,  so  carried  out  of 
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himself,  that  the  lawyer  stared  at  him,  almost  wondering  if 
this  could  be  the  man  he  had  known ;  "but  you  are  heie, 
and  you  must  listen  !  I  take  you  to  witness ;  I  believe  in 
this  woman,  I  love  her !  I  have  already  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife  ;  I  ask  her  again  in  your  presence.  I  command  you, 
by  the  friendship  you  have  professed  for  me — no,  that  would 
be  little  in  comparison  to  the  reason  I  can  give  !  I  com- 
mand you  by  the  power  that  is  this  instant  on  your  soul,  to 
join  with  me  in  asking  her  to  come  to  me — to  give  me  the 
right,  if  it  be  necessary,  of  taking  up  the  battle  anew,  to  fight 
for  her  exculpation.  Richard  Bentley,  now,  here,  look  in 
her  face  ;  on  your  soul,  as  you  believe  in  a  hereafter,  as  you 
believe  in  a  God,  in  spite  of  proof,  in  spite  of  ever)rthing,  you 
know  the  whole  horrible  story  was  a  lie — a  lie !  " 

Madelaine  had  remained  close  to  Bentley* s  chair ;  again 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Do  not  speak,"  she  said ;  "  trust  me  !  But  see,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  two  hearts  that  have  believed  in  me  are  his 
and  Hilda's." 

Bentley  swerved  as  if  she  had  struck  him. 

*<  That  hurts,  yet  I  did  not  mean  it  should,"  she  con- 
tinued, keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  Lascelles,  and  forcing  him 
to  maintain  silence  by  their  ineffable  pleading.  "  When  you 
came  here  to-day,  you  believed  that  I  was  honest  in  writing 
that  letter  to  Hilda  !  Believe  now  that  I  am  honest  when  I 
say  I  would  not  sin  against  Julian  Lascelles  by  listening  to 
his  entreaties.  Ah,  try  to  believe  1  Take  my  own  words  ; 
you  know  that  a  man  may  err,  sin,  yet  not  be  a  fiend ;  try 
to  understand  this,  too,  may  be  true  of  a  woman.  I  am  not 
endeavoring  to  answer  the  real  charge,  I  am  not  proclaim- 
ing myself  an  innocent  woman,  but  I  neither  attempted  to 
poison  Geraldine  Grosvenor,  nor  would  I  let  him  sufifer  on 
iny  account  in  the  world's  eyes  or  in  yours." 
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He  could  not  be  silent ;  so  obstinate  is  human  nature, 
that  if  he  could  have  done  so  I  think  he  would :  but  he  could 
not! 

As  if  some  power  within  him,  which  he  had  no  strength 
to  resist,  were  speaking,  Mr.  Bentley  heard  his  own  voice 
say  :  **  I  believe  you — yes,  I  believe  you  I " 

**  God  bless  you  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "Even  my  lips  maj 
speak  the  words  at  a  moment  like  this  without  your  thinking 
me  guilty  of  blasphemy.     God  bless  you  !  " 

Before  another  word  could  be  spoken,  there  was  a  sound 
of  voices  in  the  corridor  below  ;  Pietro's  tones,  deprecating 
but  firm  ;  a  woman's,  loud  and  vehement. 

Lascelles  hurried  forward  and  flung  open  the  door. 

"  I  tell  you  I  know  she  is  here ;  I  must  and  will  see  her  ! ' 
cried  the  feminine  voice.  "  She  will  never  forgive  you  if 
you  refuse.     I  will  go  up — I  will  go  ! " 

"  Miss  Flower !  "  exclaimed  Lascelles. 

"  Miss  Flower  !  "   repeated  Bentley. 

Madelaine  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  sort  of 
appalled  wonder  in  her  face. 

**  I  think  the  whole  world  has  gone  mad  to-day,  as  well  as 
ourselves,"  she  said. 

She  walked  past  Lascelles  into  the  corridor,  and  called,— 

"  Miss  Flower !     Pietro,  show  the  lady  up." 

There  was  a  gasp  and  a  cry  from  below ;  Madelaine 
retreated  to  the  door  ;  the  two  men  stood  just  behind  her. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  appeared  the  old  maid,  her  hail 
flying,  her  hat  off  her  head.  She  rushed  forward,  fairly 
pushed  Madelaine  back  into  the  room,  and  cried, — 

"  Mary  Hope  is  found — Mary  Hope  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
MISS  flower's  errand. 


gLOWER  had  been  left  to  her  own  devi- 
ces this  morning,  for  Kate}'  was  obliged 
to  lie  in  bed  with  one  of  her  nervous 
headaches,  and  would  not  reach  a 
stage  where  conversation  would  be 
possible  before  afternoon. 

So  Flower  had  been  left  to  her  own 
devices,  as  I  said,  and  though  a  grega- 
nimal,  she  was  capable  of  amusing  herself.  She  read 
irnals,  practised  a  while  on  the  piano,  did  a  few  sprigs 
work,  and  finally  nestled  comfortably  down  in  a  corner 
fa  with  a  new  novel,  feeling  that  she  had  been  exceed- 
idustrious,  and  had  the  right  to  seek  a  little  aniuse- 

oiirse  before  she  had  read  six  pages,  somebody  dis- 
ber.  Somebody  always  does  intrude  when  one  has 
to  have  a  nice  long  lazy  morning  over  a  book  ! 
:r  Louis  with  letters,  two  of  which  he  handed  Miss 
■  upon  a  salver,  with  a  bow  that  ought  to  have  given 
■'  crick  "  in  his  back  foi  a  whole  week  at  least.  Then 
arted  on  tiptoe,  his  boots  creaking  "  Hush,  hush  !  " 
y  step, 
first  letter  was  from  some  member  of  the  blessed 
to  whom  Flower  professed  herself  so  devoted — a  letter 
for  money.  Flower  adored  her  relations — at  a  dis- 
biit  to  be  asked  for  money  was  like  being  asked  for 
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her  heart's  blood.  She  might  give  the  aflfection  of  that  sen 
sitive  organ,  but  not  the  life-giving  stream  which  nourished 
it  !  Flower  felt  that  she  must  pause  somewhere  in  her  sac- 
rifices. 

She  thrust  the  epistle  into  her  pocket  with  suppressed 
ejacuLiiioPiS  of  impatience  and  vexation — just  as  you  orl 
would  luive  behaved — and  opened  the  second,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  something  agreeable  by  way  of  consolation. 

The  last  rose  of  summer  read  her  second  letter,  and 
screamed  and  panted  and  puffed  as  if  .she  had  been  an  epgine, 
and  was  preparing  to  start  under  a  tremendous  head  of  steam. 

After  that  she  was  not  long  in  coming  to  a  decision.-  She 
hurried  to  her  own  room,  put  on  a  street-dress,  and  hid  the 
letter  in  her  bosom.  She  met  Louis  on  her  way  out,  and 
concocted  an  elaborate  falsehood  in  regard  to  some  errand 
at  a  shop,  which  he  was  to  repeat  in  case  Mrs.  Morrison  or 
Hilda  asked  for  her  before  she  returned. 

Off  she  set,  immensely  enjoying  the  secrecy.  Nothing 
charmed  Flower  so  much  as  a  mystery.  Indeed,  she  was 
only  kept  from  hysterics,  so  sorely  had  the  letter  agitated 
her,  by  the  feeling  that  she  had  a  melodramatic  part  to  act, 
wherein  she  must  acquit  herself  with  credit 

She  walked  a  long  distance  before  taking  a  fiacre.  She 
might  have  done  so  near  the  house,  or,  indeed,  ordered  the 
carriage  without  any  person  thinking  twice  about  the  matter; 
but  Flower  had  rushed  too  far  up  on  the  height  of  tragedjr 
to  do  things  in  so  stale  and  commonplace  a  manner. 

She  gave  the  coachman  her  orders  in  an  unearthly  whisper, 
glancing  about  as  if  she  were  a  conspirator  bent  on  an  errand 
which  involved  the  safety  of  her  own  head  and  the  lives  of  a 
score  of  confederates. 

As  the  cirriage  started  she  came  down  to  reality  for  an 
instant  to  recollect  with  delight  that  she  Viad  five  francs  of 
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Hilda's  in  her  purse — five  francs,  which  would  pay  for  the 
■^acre,  and  never  be  remembered  by  the  young  lady.  Had 
Flower  been  dying,  it  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  her 
soul  to  think  she  could  make  somebody  else  pay  for  her  cofhn. 

During  the  drive  she  had  leisure  to  read  her  letter  for  the 
third  time,  and  to  work  her  faculties  into  a  state  of  such 
nervousness  that,  when  she  precipitated  herself  like  a  bomb 
into  Madelaine  Jastram's  library,  she  could  only  explode  in 
hysterics  and  moan, — 

**  Mary  Hope  is  found — Mary  Hope  ! " 

Mr.  Bentley  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  the  world  had  fallen 
in  two,  and  left  hi:n  standing  on  a  fragment  so  small  that  he 
must  topple  off  without  delay.  Then  he  looked  furiously 
angry,  as  nine  men  out  of  ten  do  when  they  have  been 
betrayed  into  showing  alarm. 

Lascelles  and  Madelaine  between  them  raised  Flower,  and 
placed  her  on  a  sofa. 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself !  "  cried  the  blossom,  and 
proceeded  to  weep  a  little. 

"  I  thought  she  had  finished,  and  there  she  goes  again," 
muttered  Bentley,  with  true  bachelor  disgust  of  such  exhibi- 
tions. 

Agitated  as  they  both  were  Madelaine  and  Lascelles  could 
not  resist  exchanging  a  smile  as  they  caught   the   words 
Flower  heard  his  voice,  but  not  the  observation,  and  believ 
ing  that  it  was  some  expression  of  sympathy,  could  not  bear 
to  be  cheated  out  of  its  soothing  effect. 

**  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  Mr.  Bentley  ?  "  she  quavered, 
calling  up  her  sweetest  smile. 

"  I've  not  had  an  opportunity  to  say  anything,"  he  retorted, 
rather  crossly. 

Flower  looked  a  pair  of  penknives  at  him,  and  sat  upright 
immediately. 

IS 
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*'  It's  not  my  fault  that  I  don  t  happen  to  be  made  of 
gutta-percha  and  steel  wire,"  snapped  she.  "I  am  not  a 
lawyer — and  I  thank  God  for  it ! "  she  added,  as  a  final  and 
overwhelming  thrust. 

"  Very  good  material  to  be  made  of,  however,  whether 
one  is  a  lawyer  or  not,"  quoth  Bentley.  Then  he  remeni- 
bvired  that,  after  all,  he  had  great  reason  to  be  obliged  to 
this  pride  of  the  garden,  because  her  dramatic  entrance  had 
prevented  Lascelles  making  an  utter  fool  of  himself  and 
forcing  him  into  the  same  predicament.  He  hastened  to 
add,  kindly  enough  :  "  You  are  better  now — I  only  scolded 
you  to  bring  that  about.  Vex  a  woman,  and  you  do  more 
to  cure  her  than  a  whole  chemist^ s  shop  of  drugs  could." 

"  He's  a  bear,  but  he's  charming  !  "  cried  Flower,  begin- 
ning to  arrange  her  multitudinous  tresses.  Then  the  sight 
of  Madelaine's  pale  face,  and  Madelaine's  solemn  eyes  fas- 
tened upon  her,  drove  selfishness  and  coquetry  out  of  her 
mind. .  "I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,"  she  said  ;  "it  was  so 
sudden  I  quite  lost  my  head." 

"  Here  is  the  letter — ^you  will  not  wonder  when  you  read 
it  that  I  was  upset,"  continued  Flower,  addressing  Made- 
laine. 

She  hunted  in  her  pocket — turned  its  contents  out  (a  sur- 
reptitious cigarette  among  them,  which  she  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  set  her  foot  on),  finally  remembered 
where  she  had  hidden  the  epistle,  and  pr9duced  it. 

She  handed  the  letter  to  Madelaine,  who  opened  it,  and 
began  to  read.  After  glancing  over  a  few  lines,  she  walked 
away  to  a  window  and  sat  down  with  her  face  turned  fi'om 
the  others,  and  continued  the  perusal,  while  the  two  men 
stood  staring  alternately  at  each  other  and  at  Flower  ;  and 
Flower  waved  her  hands  at  both,  and  kept  moaning  "  Sl>  1 
Sh  1 "  in  her  engine-whistle  voice. 
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It  seemed  an  age  to  Lascelles  that  he  stood  there  gazing 
?-t  Bentley  and  Miss  Flower,  repeating  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  the  name  which  the  old  maid  had  uttered  on  her  en- 
trance— a  name  only  vaguely  familiar  to  his  ears,  for  he 
knew  but  the  general  details  of  the  divorce  case  that  had 
helped  to  render  Madelaine  Jastram  so  infamous.  After  the 
catastrophe  at  Nice,  which  proved  the  identity  of  the  woman 
he  loved — had  shown  her  to  be  the  widow  of  Edward  Man- 
deville — nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  search  and  read 
the  published  report  which  had  so  utterly  blasted  her  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  But  he  knew  that  in  some  way  the  name 
Flower  had  cried  in  her  nervous  spasm  was  conected  with 
the  trial  which  had  sent  Madelaine  Jastram  forth  a  female 
Ishmael,  finding  every  man's  hand  against  her. 

He  waited  with  a  wild  impatience  that  was  like  a  frenzy 
to  hear  more — wondering  madly  if  the  crisis  which,  since 
meeting  her  in  Geneva,  he  had  believed  would  come,  had  at 
last  arrived,  the  crisis  that  was  to  set  her  before — nay,  up 
above — the  world  which  had  condemned  her,  pure,  holy,  a 
martyr,  a  saint. 

But  Madelaine  Jastram  put  an  end  to  his  chaotic  fancies. 
She  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked  toward  them,  scarcely 
paler  or  less  calm  than  before. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  looking  at  Amelia  ;  "you  wanted 
to  do  me  a  kindness  !  You  are  a  good,  generous  woman ; 
you  will  have  your  reward." 

**  I  am  not  good,"  whimpered  Flower,  frightened  by  that 
white  face  and  those  lambent  eyes  into  an  entire  truthful- 
ness, which  under  ordinary  circumstances  she  was  not  capa- 
ble of  reaching.  "I'm  not  a  bit  good,  but  I  could  not  help 
coming." 

Aladelaine  put  out  her  hand  and  patted  Flower's,  shoulder 
gently,  and  Flower  sobbed  aloud 
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"  Are  you  willing  that  I  should  show  this  letter  ?  "  Madelaine 
asked. 

**  Of  course  !  But  no — no  !  It  is  to  be  a  secret,"  sobbed 
Flower ;  "  a  secret !    He  says  so — he " 

"J  know ;  but  we  run  no  risk  in  showing  it  here.  If  Mr. 
Bentley  is  willing,  he  may  be  able  to  advise  us,"  Madelaioe 
said. 

Bentley  looked  as  rigid  as  a  basaltic  column.  He  had 
been  betrayed  into  weaknesses  enough  to  last  him  for  ten 
years,  and  leave  him  at  the  end  with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  been  a  ridiculous,  inconsistent  old  idiot ;  he  did  not  mean 
to  be  deluded  further. 

"  Whatever  you  like,"  sobbed  Flower ;  "  it  is  sure  to  be 
right." 

Madelaine  held  the  letter  towards  Lascelles. 

** Please  to  read  it  aloud,"  she  said ;  "it  is  from  Charles 
Seaforth." 

Bentley  started  as  she  spoke  the  name,  fancied  she  was 
about  to  glance  at  him,  and  stiffened  him  self  still  more,  if  thai 
was  possible  ;  but  she  sat  quietly  down,  folded  her  hands  in 
her  laj),  and  kept  her  eyes  fastened  upon  fchem — sitting  per- 
fectly motionless. 

Lascelles  unfolded  the  sheet  and  began  to  read : — 

My  dear  Miss  Flower, — 

"  Just  before  I  left  Nice  you  were  good  enough  to  say  that 
I  had  been  able  to  do  you  a  favor  which  you  should  never 
forget.  I  did  not  think  then  that  I  should  ever  presume 
upon  that  speech  to  ask  a  favor  in  return  ;  yet  I  do  now — for 
others,  not  myself — and  I  ask  from  you  the  same  secrecy 
which  I  promised  on  my  part  in  regard  to  your  affairs.  - 

"  I  have  a  very  strange  story  to  tell  you,  but  you  can  al 
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once  enable  me  to  decide  whether  it  is  true,  or  only  the.  fig 
ment  of  a  diseased  brain. 

"  My  house,  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  stands 
next  the  establishment  of  a  physician,  which  is  called  a 
retreat  for  nervous  invalids — which  is,  in  fact,  a  private  lunatic 
asylum.  Three  days  ago  the  doctor  himself  came  to  me  to 
say  that  one  of  his  patients  had  escaped — a  woman — ^who 
was  the  most  hopeless  lunatic  he  had  ever  taken  under  his 
charge. 

"  That  night  I  was  out  among  the  shubberies  until  late. 
As  I  walked  back  a  woman  rose  from  the  steps  of  the  veran- 
dah ;  it  was  the  doctor's  mad  patient.  I  need  not  give  the 
details  of  our  conversation — they  convinced  me  that  she  was 
not  insane.  I  promised  to  conceal  her ;  I  have  kept  my  word. 
Not  only  does  she  impress  me  as  being  in  full  possession  of 
her  reason  ;  but  my  old  friend  Lawson — a  keen,  shrewd  man, 
as  you  remember,  not  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  pity  or  sym- 
pathy— has  the  same  conviction  ;  and  it  is  shared,  too,  by  my 
housekeeper,  who  has  taken  charge  of  her  since  she  found  a 
refuge  under  my  roof. 

"The  woman  says  her  name  is  Mary  Hope — that  she 
played  an  important  part  in  the  divorce  case  against  the 
wife  of  Edward  Mandeville  (I  must  inform  you  the  news- 
papers have  told  me  that  Madame  Jastram  we  saw  at  Nice 
is  Mrs.  Mandeville). 

"  What  Mary  Hope  could  reveal  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon  the  history,  I  do  not  know.  She  utterly  refuses  to 
speak — the  one  cause  I  can  perceive  for  doubting  her  perfect 
sanity.  She  tells  me,  over  and  over,  *I  am  the  wickedest 
w^onian  in  the  world — the  punishment  I  have  received  is  not 
lalf  enough — not  half!  But  it  ought  not  to  have  come 
hrough  him — not  through  him !  * 

<*  She  says  this,  but  she  says  nothmg  more." 
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I^ascelles  had  regtd  so  far  with  tolerable  composure ;  his 
voice  broke  here,  and  Bentley  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
amazement. 

"  Ah  !  •'  cried  Flower,  **you  don't  wonder,  now,  that  I  had 
hysterics — a  stone  would,  I  should  think ! " 

Moved  by  a  common  impulse,  the  three  looked  toward 
Madelaine  Jastram.  She  had  not  stirred;  she  sat  so  still 
and  unmoved  that  one  might  almost  have  thought  she  was 
not  listening. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Bentley,  in  a  choked  voice. 

Lascelles  proceeded, 

**  For  fourteen  years  she  has  been  shut  in  a  mad-house. 
She  says  that  Wargrave  himself  took  her  to  Australia,  pretend- 
ing that  he  had  business  there — that  he  ha|i  her  confined 
under  the  charge  of  this  man,  from  whose  asylum  she  has 
just  escaped. 

"She  wants  to  go  to  England — and  now  I  come  to  my 
reason  for  .writing  to  you.  I  took  her  the  newspapers  which 
spoke  of  this  Madame  Jastram — among  them  the  one  where 
the  details  of  the  exposure  at  Nice  were  narrated,  mentioning 
the  guests  at  her  house  that  day. 

"I  was  reading  the  article  aloud  to  her,  and  when  I 
reached  your  name  she  uttered  a  cry.  At  first  she  denied 
that  her  agitation  had  anything  to  do  with  the  hearing  your 
name,  but  I  could  see  that  it  had.  1  so  insisted  upon 
my  right  to  be  told  the  truth,  that  finally  she  said, — 

"  *  If  you  gave  me  up  to  her,  she  would  gladly  put  me  where 
I  was  before — not  because  she  hates  me,  but  because  I 
might  be  a  disgrace  to  her.*  *' 

"  Poor  Mary  Hope  ! "  sobbed  Flower.  **  No,  I  was  hard 
enough  upon  her,  but  I  would  not  do  that.  Don't  any  of 
you  believe  that  I  would  do  that." 
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"  Nobody  believes  it,"  Madelaine  said,  softly.  "  Please  to 
go  on,  Mr.  I^ascelles." 

She  was  the  only  calm  person  in  the  room.  Afterwards, 
when  Lascelle?  could  think  collectedly  and  recall  the  events 
of  this  morning,  he  remembered  that  she  impressed  him  as 
being  so  far  past  the  possibility  of  hope,  or  the  belief  in  a 
change  in  her  destiny,  that  she  could  listen  to  those  revela- 
tions with  a  composure  which  resembled  apathy  rather  than 
patience. 

She  made  a  sign  to  Lascelles  to  continue.  Mr.  Bentley 
sat  rigid  and  immovable.  Flower  was  weeping,  but  very 
quietly. 

"  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  in  regard  to  her.  Now  I  wan! 
you  to  let  me  hear  if  there  is  a  probability  in  her  story.  Did 
you  know  her  ?  Can  you  communicate  with  Madame  Jas- 
tram — give  her  these  details,  and  learn  from  her  if  there  is 
the  barest  chance  that  she  could  be  aided  by  this  woman  ? 
I  saw  Madame  Jastram  once — I  shall  not  forget  that  occa- 
sion if  I  liVe  to  be  a  hundred. " 

Madelaine  understood  what  the  boy  meant ;  he  referred 
to  her  making  Hilda  take  his  arm  at  the  Morrisons'  f^ie^  just 
as  they  were  all  moving  toward  the  ballroom.     • 

Lascelles  raised  his  eyes;  they  met  Madelaine' s.  Each 
knew  that  the  other  remembered.  Each  comprehended  that 
of  that  evening  there  had  been  no  event  so  slight,  but  both 
had  treasured  it  as  precious. 

Lascelles  read  the  close  of  the  letter. 

**  On  listening  to  these  things  I  determined  to  write  to 
you.     I  know  if  you  cannot  aid  me,  at  least  you  will  be 
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silent  foi  this  poor  woman's  sake.     Let  me  hear  from  yon 
without  delay,  and  believe  me  always, 

"  Yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  Charles  Seaforth." 

When  Lascelles  finished,  there  was  a  silence  of  moments, 
which  Flower  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  1  did  not  do  wrong  to  come,  Madame  Jastram  ? "  she 
exclaimed,  beginning  anew  to  wipe  her  eyes. 

"It   was  a  very,  very  kind  act,"    Madelaine   answered ; 
**  I  thank  you  for  it." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  Lascelles  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Nothing,"  Madelaine  answered,  drearily ;  "  nothing." 

Her  three  listeners  uttered  simultaneous  exclamations  of 
indignant  horror. 

"  Nothing  ! "  repeated  Lascelles,  in  a  tone  divided  between 
pain  and  anger,  too  much  excited  to  realize  what  he  was  saymg. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are  you  so  mad,  so  wickedly  obsti- 
nate, that  even  now  you  will  not  try  to  help  yourself  out 
of  the  gulf  where  you  have  lain  so  long  ?  "  Then  he  remem- 
bered how  his  words  sounded,  and  cried,  "  God  forgive  me  I 
I  did  not  mean  to  speak  like  that.     I " 

"There  is  no  need  of  excuses,"  Madelaine  said,  as  he 
paused  abruptly  ;  "  no  need.  Dear  friend,  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  am  past  help  !  I  am  sorry  for  this  woman  ;  dur- 
ing fourteen  long  years  she  has  expiated  her  sin :  what  can 
her  penitence  avail  me?  what  have  I  to  gain?  1,  not  the 
real  woman,  but  the  woman  the  world  knows  and  has  con- 
demned, am  of  slight  consequence.  Let  the  world's  verdict 
stand  ;  I  would  not  change  it  if  I  could." 

Lascelles  dropped  back  into  the  chair  behind  him,  and 
griped  the  arms  hard  with  both  hands. 

*♦  Will  you  tell  me  why  ?  "  he  cried 
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"  No,"  she  answered,  *'  I  will  not  tell  you ! "  and  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  a  smile  so  beautiful  transfigured  her 
face,  that  the  three  persons  watching  her  had  each  the  same 
thought :  if  her  soul  had  passed  suddenly  into  the  light  of 
eternity,  it  could  not  have  stood  more  clearly  revealed  than 
it  did  in  her  eyes  and  in  that  smile. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  struck  one. 

Flower  started  up, — 

"  I  nmst  go  back  1  What  will  Mrs.  Morrison  think  ? 
Hilda  will  be  waiting  for  me." 

"  And  they  must  not  wait,"  Madelaine  said.  "  Again  I 
thank  you.     Give  me  the  letter,  Mr.  Lascelles." 

He  ])ut  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  keep  it  ?  "  she  asked  Flower. 

**  Yes  ;  whatever  you  wish  !  Dear  me,  I  am  quite  dizzy 
and  faint !  "  faltered  the  blossom. 

"  Pietro  shall  give  you  a  glass  of  wine,"  Madelaine 
said ;  "  come  with  me.  Gentlemen,  I  will  be  back  in  a 
moment." 

She  put  her  hand  on  Flower's  arm,  and  led  her  away. 
Once  downstairs  in  a  room  near  the  entrance,  she  ordered 
Pietro  to  bring  wine  and  some  biscuits,  and  made  Flower 
eat  and  drink. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  ofifer  you  such  poor  fare,"  she  said ; 
**  but  you  must  not  be  late." 

**  What  excuse  shall  I  make  Hilda  ?  "  asked  Flower. 

Madelaine  lifted  her  sleeve,  and  drew  oflf  a  bracelet — ^a 
gold  circlet,  with  a  clasp  of  torquoise  and  opals. 

"  Say  that  you  went  out  to  get  her  this,"  she  said.  **  Accept 
the  mate  for  yourself;"  and  she  unclasped  the  counterpart 
from  her  other  arm. 

She  had  estimated  poor  human  nature  rightly.  Flowei 
fastened  a  bracelet  on  either  wrist,  and  fairly  forgot  the  let 

15* 
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ter,  Mary  Hope,  and  everything  in  the  world,  except  the 
sheen  of  the  pretty  stones. 

"  You  will  not  even  answer  your  letter  until  you  hear  from 
me,  I  am  sure,"  Madelaine  said,  laying  a  finger  on  Flower's 
lips  to  check  the  voluble  thanks  which  she  had  begun  to 
express. 

"  I  will  do  exactly  what  you  tell  me  ! "  vowed  Flower. 
"  I  am  not  a  hard  woman  j  I  am  not  quite  mean,  either." 
she  added,  with  a  sudden  impulse  toward  truth  which  ^e 
could  not  check.  "  I  am  awfully  glad  to  let  Hilda  think  I 
give  her  this  beautiful  bracelet ;  I  like  them  to  believe  I 
have  plenty  of  money  :  I  like  the  present,  too,  myself  tmt 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  would  serve  you  in 
any  way  I  could. 

**  I  understand,"  Madelaine  answered  with  a  sad  smile. 
**  My  dear,  you  are  better  than  many  a  better  woman." 

Flower  put  her  hands  before  her  face,  and  began  to  sob, 
though  she  was  not  weeping. 

"  Don't !  "  she  said  brokenly. "  '*  It  seems  as  if  you  were 
looking  into  my  very  soul.     Please  don't  1 " 

So  the  two  parted — the  woman  who  had  kept  about  her 
always  the  veil  of  respectability  which  society  allows  to  shield 
so  much,  and  the  woman  whom  society  had  decided  to  have 
lost  every  claim  to  its  mercy.  Yet  the  outwardly  respecta- 
ble trembled  before  the  pariah,  as  I  believe  shall  -often  hap- 
pen in  the  searching  light  which  must  break  upon  our  souls 
ufter  we  quit  the  mists  wherein  we  have  erred  and  stumbled 
here  below. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
"not  my  child." 


3FTER  Madelaine  Jastram  and  Miss 
Flower  left  the  library,  the  two  men 
stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  at 
each  other  in  silence.  Bentley  was 
the  first  to  turn  away. 

Altliough  he  felt  himself  perfectly  in- 
nocent as  far  as  personal  enmity  was 
concerned  in  the  action  he  had  for 
years  taken  towards  this  woman,  he  was  deeply  enough  puz- 
zled and  moved  by  the  revelations  of  the  morning  to  shrink 
from  the  pain  and  anger  in  Lascelles's  eyes, 

lie  began  walking  slowly  across  one  end  of  the  vast  shad- 
owy apartment.  Lascelles  commenced  a  restless  march  to 
and  fro  along  the  opposite  extremity.  Neither  spoke  nor 
glanced  at  the  otiier.  Each  was  too  busy  with  his  own  reflec 
tions  to  have  leisure  for  words,  and  perhaps  both  feared  that 
words,  spoken  in  such  excitement,  might  disturb  a  friendship 
that  Bentley  prized  highly,  and  which  Lascelles  warmly  re- 
ciprocated, in  spite  of  the  bitterness  which  always  filled  his 
soul  when  he  remembered  how  merciless  the  lawyer  remained 
in  his  judgment  of  Madelaine. 

After  what  seemed  to  both  a  very  lor;g  interval,  the  doof 
opened  and  Madame  Jastram  appeared  again,  looking  about 
eagerly. 

Lascelles  rose  and  hurried  toward  hen 
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"  Is  not  Mr.  Bentley  still  here  ?  "  she  said, 

"  Still  here,"  Bentley  said,  sweeping  the  curtain  back  from 
the  window  by  which  he  had  paused,  and  letting  a  flood  of 
middav  sunshine  into  the  room. 

**  We  have  been  taken  a  long  way  from  the  matter  we  met 
to  discuss,"  she  said.  "  I  am  ready  now  to  go  back  to  it^ 
to  learn  if  I  had  associated  myself  with  Bolton  Wargrave 
in  this  finding  of  an  heir  to  the  Mandeville  fortune.  I  have 
told  all  I  know  about  the  matter — when  it  first  came  under 
my  knowledge,  and  everything  else  concerning  it." 

"I  am  led  to  believe  that  you,  also,  consider  it  a  plotl" 
Bentley  cried,  quickly. 

"  I  can  only  answer  you  as  I  did  him — it  will  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  law,  not  me,  to  decide." 

"  The  law  ! "  exclaimed  Bentley.     "  But  that '' 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  which  would  have  been  an 
admission  that  it  was  an  appeal  to  the  law  which  he  dreaded, 
and  he  had  no  mind  tp  let  any  approach  to  confidence  come 
from  him.  • 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  puzzling  smile,  which 
faded  as  quickly  as  it  came,  and  was  succeeded  by  an 
expression  of  weariness  and  discouragement. 

**  I  offered  to  settle  fifty  thousand  pounds  upon  the  young 
girl,"  she  continued,  "to  let  him  be  her  guardian,  to  take 
her  with  me,  provided  the  matter  of  the  inheritance  was 
dropped." 

"  But  he  refused  ?  " 

"Utterly — would  have  done  so,  I  am  sure,  even  had  I 
made  the  offer  of  a  larger  sum." 

"Naturally,  as  guardian,  he  hopes  to  have  the  fingering 
of  two  hundred  thousand,"  said  Bentley. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  the  child  did  die  ? "  returned  Las- 
celles,  with  a  little  hesitation. 
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"There  is  Mandeville's  letter — that  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered a  proof,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Bentley  stood  with  his  arms  folded  behind  his  back,  his 
head  bent,  a  perplexed  look  upon  his  face.  Madelaine  was 
watching  him,  and  again  that  incomprehensible  smile  wreath- 
ed her  lips. 

Lascelles  turned  from  one  to  the  other,  then  said, — 

"  Neither  Madame  Jastram  nor  you  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
frank  with  each  other." 

"  It  is  not  easy  for  Mr.  Bentley  under  the  circumstances  ; 
he  does  not  trust  me  !  It  is  perfectly  natural ;  how  can  he 
trust  me  ?  "  returned  Madelaine. 

"  How  can  he  look  in  your  face  and  doubt  ?  "  exclaimed 
Lascelles,  eagerly.  "Try  to  convince  him  !  Break  through 
the  silence  you  have  kept  for  years.  Suppose  you  have  no 
proof,  at  least  tell  the  story  in  your  own  way." 

"  It  could  do  no  good,"  she  said.  "  That  he  acquits  me, 
at  least,  of  having  attempted  murder,  is  something  ;  beyond 
that  he  cannot  go." 

"If  this  Mary  Hope  can  be  produced,  will  her  testi- 
mony help  to  throw  a  new  light  on  that  time  ?  "  Lascelles 
asked. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Madelaine  answered.  "  How  far  she 
was  deceived,  how  far  she  swore  falsely,  I  cannot  tell.  But, 
in  any  case,  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  she  would 
tell  the  truth,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  imprisonment  for  per- 
jury." 

"But  for  the  sake  of  having  revenge  upon  that  man — it 
must  be  Wargrave  who  has  kept  her  shut  up  all  these  years ! " 

"  1  doubt  if  after  all  she  has  undergone,  whether  her  hatred 
for  me  would  not  go  beyond  every  other  feeling,"  Madelaine 
replied.  "Besides,  I  think  it  very  probable  that,  if  not  crazy, 
her  brain  has  been  disordered.     She  was  a  girl  so  violent,  so 
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strange,  that  I  remember  long,  long  ago  thinking  that  she 
would  one  day  become  a  lunatic" 

"At  least  she  ought  to  be  sent  for  at  once,"  Lascelles 
said. 

"  We  might  only  bring  a  new  aid  to  Wargrave.  I  do  not 
wish  to  think  about  her.     I  tell  you  it  can  do  no  good." 

It  was  to  Bentley*s  ears  a  confession  of  her  own  guilt,  but 
it  did  not  so  strike  Lascelles. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  go  myself  to  Australia  ? "  he 
asked.  "  Let  me  find  this  woman,  I  can  start  at  once — at 
once." 

"  Mr.  Lascelles,"  said  Madelaine,  steadily,  "  why  will  you 
fight  against  facts  ?  You  might  as  well  try  to  break  down 
an  iron  wall  with  your  two  hands  as  let  in  a  ray  of  light 
upon  my  darkness.  The  world  has  judged  me — there  can 
be  no  reversion  of  the  sentence.  Whether  I  blundered, 
erred,  or  sinned,  I  must  pay.  the  penalty  all  the  same;  I 
only  ask  that  no  other  may  be  dragged  in  to  share  my  igno- 
miny. In  that  trial  which  condemned  me  there  was  such  a 
strange  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  that  it  can  never  be 
cleared  up.  Some  day,  if  you  wish,  I  will  talk  with  you  of 
the  matter,  but  not  now ;  it  is  only  taking  up  Mr.  Bentle/s 
time,  and  wearying  him  unnecessarily." 

"  For  the  first  time,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
story  in  your  way,"  persisted  Lascelles.  '*  He  will  listen, 
he  cannot  refuse — he  would  not — he  is  too  good  and  kind 
at  heart." 

"  But  if  he  were  as  mad  as  you,  and  insisted  on  believing 
me  a  martyr  and  an  angel,  his  belief  could  not  help  me," 
she  said. 

.  "Are  you  so  rich  in  friends  that  you  can  aflford  to  throw 
away  an  occasion  for  adding  one  to  the  list?"  he  cried, 
vehemently. 
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"Why  where  should  I  begin?"  she  exclaimed.  "Take 
the  fact  of  my  getting  into  that  house ;  I  have  admitted  it ! 
I  did  give  opium  to  Lady  Grosvenor  and  the  servants ;  it 
was  my  one  chance  of  seeing  my  child  again ;  I  knew  that 
the  quantity  I  administered  could  not  hurt  any  of  them,  but 
a  few  drops  always  made  Geraldine  very  ill.  I  knew  that, 
but  I  was  too  desperate  to  remember  it.  She  slept  for  a 
while,  woke  in  great  suflfering.  I  had  stayed  too  long  with 
my  child.  Geraldine  got  out  of  her  bed  and  found  me  in 
the  next  room.  My  husband  came ;  they  might  have 
arrested  me  then  and  there." 

"One  thing  I  can  say,"  Mr.  Bentley  observed,  "which 
bears  out  what  you  have  stated ;  Lady  Grosvenor  showed 
me  the  bottle  you  had  left — there  was  still  opium  in  it ;  the 
quantity  you  had  administered  could  not  have  harmed  any 
one.  Grosvenor  was  only  sickened  because  she  could  not 
bear  even  the  smallest  dose." 

"  But  the  apparent  intention  remained,"  Madelaine  an- 
swered. 

The  lawyer  bowed  his  head. 

"  It  would  be  just  the  same  were  I  to  take  up  each  sepa- 
rate item  of  the  trial,"  she  continued.  "  I  cannot  do  it — I 
will  not !     At  the  end  I  should  be  where  I  am  now." 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  cried  Lascelles.  "  You  know  I  would 
not  pain  you  for  the  world  ;  but  I  cannot  stand  by  and  sea 
you  throw  away  the  chance  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
offered.     Grant  me  one  favor — only  one  !  " 

"  It  would  not  be  much,  after  all  your  kindness,"  sh« 
said.     "  Tell  me  what  it  is.    If  possible,  I  will  do  it" 

"  Let  me  send  for  Mary  Hope.  Put  the  matter  out  of 
your  mind  1     Let  me  try  what  I  can  do." 

**  As  you  will,"  she  replied ;  "but  I  warn  you  that  you 
are  only  preparing  a  fresh  disappointment  for  yoursel£" 
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She  smiled ;  one  could  see  that  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  be 
done  with  the  subject. 

I  ascelles  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  stood 
silent  for  many  moments ;  when  he  came  back,  Madelaine 
and  Mr.  Bentley  had  resumed  their  conversation. 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Madame  Jastram  ?  "  demanded 
Lascelles. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  If  this  case — ^plot — call  it  what  you  will — should  come 
to  a  trial,  and  the  law  decide  in  favor  of  the  Greek,  should 
you  be  convinced  that — that 

"  That  she  is  my  child  ?  I  should  not !  I  would  nevei 
see  her — never  recognize  her  !  I  know  that  she  is  not  my 
daughter." 

Bentley  shot  her  a  glance  of  keen  inquiry. 

"  I  cannot  understand  I "  Lascelles  said,  almost  irri- 
tably. 

"Nor  can  I  explain,"  she  answered;  "but  I  tell  you, 
though  the  whole  world  united  in  believing  Bolton  Wargrave, 
I  should  not  be  deceived." 

Her  eyes  met  Mr.  Bentley' s  as  she  spoke  ;  his  were  the 
first  to  falter. 

"  I  am  walking  in  the  dark ! "  Lascelles  exclaimed. 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  impression  that  your  manner — both  of 
you — produces  upon  me  ?  " 

"  Tell  us  !  "  Madelaine  said,  still  looking  at  Bentley. 

"That  there  is  something  either  of  you  could  explain, 
which  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  affair.  I  have  list- 
ened dispassionately ;  the  feeling  left  in  my  mind  is  that  this 
so-called  Greek  girl  is  really  and  truly  the  heir  to  thb  for- 
tune." 

"That  is  what  they  have  to  prove,  you  mean?"  said 
Bentley,  grimly. 
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"  It  is  proved  already,  unless  those  papers,  on  which  the 
case  is  built,  can  be  shown  to  be  forgeries." 

"  They  are  forgeries,"  Madelaine  said. 

"  Then  you  are  prepared  to  prove  it?  "  cried  Lascelles. 

"  I  can  do  nothing,"  she  answered.  "  Personally,  I  would 
give  any  sum  to  stop  the  business  where  it  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  rather  see  even  this  wrong  and  robbery  pre- 
vail than  open  my  mouth.  Fortunately,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  !  I  might  cry  the  truth  in  the  highway — nobody  would 
believe  me." 

"  What  is  the  truth  ?  "  demanded  Lascelles. 

"  I  think  it  bett«r  to  tell  you,"  replied  Madelaine , 
"  better  that  Mr.  Bentley  should  learn  that  I  am  aware  of  it. 
He  will  perhaps,  then,  be  able  to  believe  that,  in  this  matter 
at  least,  I  am  acting  honestly.  He  will  understand,"  she 
said,  addressing  Lascelles,  with  a  sudden  pathos  trembling 
through  her  voice,  and  a  repressed  emotion  disturbing  her 
face,  "  that  nothing — nothing  would  induce  me  to  let  my 
child  know  whose  daughter  she  is — that  I  would  rather 
undergo  through  endless  ages  worse  torments  than  those  I 
have  already  suffered  than  allow  her  life  to  be  overshadowed 
by  a  suspicion  of  the  truth." 

"  You  only  make  it  all  the  more  inexplicable,"  Lascelles 
muttered,  while  Bentley  stood,  rigid  and  white,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her. 

"It  is  easy  to  explain,"  she  said.  "  My  child  did  not  die, 
as  her  father  declared.  I  know  it ;  Mr.  Bentley  knows  it. 
But  the  Greek  girl  is  not  she !  Now  can  you  understand, 
Julian  Lascelles?'* 

I^ascelles  turned  a  face  of  wonder  upon  the  lawyer,  who 
stood  with  both  hands  pressed  hard  across  the  back  of  the 
chair  in  front  of  him,  his  eyes  downcast,  his  features  quiver- 
ing slightly,  in  spite  of  the  restraint  he  imp  ised  upon  himselfl 
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"  Is  tills  true  ?  "  cried  Lascelles. 

"  Do  not  ask  him  ! "  exclaimed  Madelaine.  "He  cannot 
answer — he  ought  not.  It  is  enough  that  I  know  my  child 
IS  living.  Try  to  believe  me,  both  of  you,  when  I  say  that 
I  would  sooner  die  a  thousand  times  than  have  her  learn  tiie 
tnith." 

Bentley  stood  as  if  he  had  been  turned  to  stone  by  her 
words.  He  attempted  no  denial.  The  dread  which  had 
whitened  his  face  gave  way  to  an  expression  of  stupefied 
amazement. 

**  Have  you  known  this  always  ?  "  Lascelles  asked. 

'*  You  must  ask  me  no  more  questions  \  I  cannot  answer 
them,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  told  the  truth :  Mr.  Bentley 
knows  it.  Now  but  one  thing  remains  to  do.  In  order  to 
thwart  this  conspiracy,  only  one  means  oflfers — the  production 
of  the  rightful  heir  " — she  hesitated  a  little,  and  added — "of 
my  daughter." 

The  lawyer  uttered  a  sound  which  caused  Lascelles 
to  turn  toward  him,  but  on  meeting  his  eyes  Bentley 
made  a  sign  as  if  to  express  that  he  had  not  meant  to 
speak. 

"  Listen  ! "  continued  Madelaine,  imperiously.  "  Let  me 
finish.  Look  at  me,  Mr.  Lascelles.  To  prevent  this  I  am 
ready  to  help  the  conspirators.  What  could  be  expected  of 
me  ?    Yes,  to  help — ^help  them  1 " 

"You ''  - 

"  I  will  try  again  to  induce  Bolton  Wargrave  to  relinquish 
the  matter.  I  can  in  a  short  time  realize  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  I  will  give  it  to  him  for  those  papers.  If 
he  refuse — and  he  is  capable  of  it — if  Mr.  Cresson  and  hii 
lawyers  will  let  the  matter  go,  make  a  private  compromise 
whereby  the  Greek  girl  takes  the  money,  but  drops  the 
public  claim  to  being  Edward  Mandevihe's  daughter — I  will 
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pay  the  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  into  John  Cresson's 
hands." 

"  Answer  ! "  Lascelles  said  to  Bentley,  with  blazing  eyes. 
"  Don't  stand  there  like  a  stock  or  a  stone.  For  God's 
sake,  speak ! " 

The  old  lawyer  took  a  step  forward  and  stopped,  his  gaze 
riveted  on  Madelaine's  face. 

'*  If  I  have  wronged  you  all  these  years,"  he  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  "  I  think  there  will  be  no  mercy  for  me 
throughout  eternity." 

•  "  Richard  Bentley,"  she  answered,  "  you  are  a  hard,  stem 
man,  but  a  good  one.  What  you  did  where  I  was  concerned 
you  were  right  in  doing.  Do  not  forgot  that  the  way  I  act 
now  is  no  proof  of  my  innocence  in  the  past.  Let  that  go. 
We  have  no  concern  therewith — save  me  the  last  and  hard- 
est blow.  I  beg — I  never  asked  such  a  favor  of  you  or  any 
other — but  I  beg  you  have  mercy  on  me — ^have  mercy  on 
my  child.  Let  them  do  their  worst  1  Give  them  the  surety 
to-morrow — to-night!  I  will  put  papers  in  your  hands 
which  shall  be  a  claim  to  you,  or  the  Cressons,  or  War- 
grave — that  the  money  is  certain.  You  speak  of  the  here- 
after I  Richard  Bentley,  as  you  believe  therein,  as  you 
value  your  soul's  safety,  never  let  my  daughter  suffer  for  her 
mother's ^" 

**  Misfortunes  ! "  cried  Lascelles. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  Good-bye,  now,"  she  said.  "  Act  as  you  think  right 
and  best.  Whatever  you  two  decide,  I  am  ready  to  do. 
When  you  are  decided,  you  have  only  to  let  me  know.  So,. 
farewelL" 

Before  either  of  her  listeners  could  stir,  she  had  disap- 
peared. 
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aOLTON  WARGRAVE  had  just  retoni- 
ed  from  a  brief  journey  to  England- 
undertaken  the  day  after  Madelaine 
Jastrara's  visit  to  his  rooms — and  was 
driving  rapidly  through  the  streets 
from  the  Gare  du  Nord. 

The   carriage    stopped    before   the 
house  in  the  Rue  Neuvede  Mathurins, 
and  the  concierge  hastened  out  to  greet  bis  lodger  with  ex- 
aggerated expressions  of  welcome  and  take  possession  of 
bis  portmanteau. 

Wargrave  himself  lifted  from  the  carriage   a  little  lead- 
colored  Skye,  so  perfect  in  its  "  points  "  that  the  concierge, 
learned  in  (logs,  burst  into  a  torrent  of  enthusiastic  praise, 
"  A  beauty,  is  he  not  ?  "  asked  Wargrave. 
"  A  marvel — an  ■  absolute   pearl !  "    cried   the  concierge, 
waxing  poetical  in  his  admiradon. 

"  Smoked  pearl,"  laughed  Wargrave  ;  and  though  his  lis- 
tener did  not  catch  the  jest  he  laughed  too,  as  it  was  bis 
bounden  duty  and  a  sincere  pleasure  to  do,  when  merriment 
seemed  required  by  the  observations  of  a  gentleiuan  so  lib- 
eral with  his  money  as  his  returned  lodger. 

As  he  mounted  the  stairs  followed  by  the  obsequious  con- 
cierge, wJio  talked  volubly  all  the  while,  he  was  met  by  i 
man  evidently  a  domestic,  but  of  an  appearance  so  iotensely 
respectable  and  dignified  that  ordinary  human  nature  would 
have  felt  an  awe  of  his  presence. 
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"Ah,  Maitin,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,"   Wargrave 

said. 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  welcome  monsieur/'  returned 
the  man,  in  a  deep  solemn  voice  in  keeping  with  his  stately 
appearance. 

"  Yes — ^yes.  Here,  just  take  the  dog,  will  you  ;  he  must 
have  a  good  breakfast  and  be  made  comfortable." 

"  A  marvel  of  a  dog  ! "  cried  the  concierge,  from  the  stair 
below. 

Martin  looked  back  to  punish  with  a  haughty  stare  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  that  individual  to  assume  a  place  in 
the  conversation. 

'*  It  is  a  present  I  have  brought  for  mademoiselle,"  War- 
grave  said. 

**  Mademoiselle  will  be  charmed  1 "  returned  Martin,  in  a 
tone  as  grandly  affable  as  if  some  favor  had  just  been 
bestowed  upon  him  personally.     "  A  pretty  little  dog." 

"  Pretty  !  "  echoed  the  concierge,  indignation  at  the  weak- 
ness of  the  word  to  express  the  merits  of  the  creature  Mar- 
tin had  taken  in  his  arms  causing  him  to  forget  the  rebuke 
he  had  just  received. 

^*  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  follow  us  with  the  port- 
manteau, Monsieur  Antoine?"  said  Martin  in  a  voice  so 
stern  that  the  unhappy  concierge  shivered,  and  dared  not 
even  observe  that  he  was  ascending  the  stairs  as  rapidly  as 
their  movements  allowed  him  to  do. 

But  Wargrave,  so  much  more  lenient  in  his  reckless  ways 
to  people's  weaknesses  than  was  the  august  Martin,  revived 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  sufiferer  by  slipping  some  money 
into  his  hand. 

"  Thanks,  Antoine,"  said  the  master.  Martin  positively 
frowned,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to  forbid  the  concierge  to 
accept  the  courtesy  which  was  far  beyond  his  deserts. 
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Wargrave  passed  into  the  salon,  and  sat  down  in  his  favor- 
ite easy  chair. 

"  I  will  prepare  monsieur's  bath,"  said  Martin. 

"  Yes ;  wait  a  moment  though  !  Tell  me  what  you  have 
been  doing — ^you  have  found  out  something,  I  know,  because 
you  are  so  much  more  priggish  even  than  usual,"  returned 
Wargrave,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  vow,  Martin,  your  intense 
ref  .>.  ctability  is  the  saving  of  me." 

Martin  bowed  gravely. 

"  So  you  went  to  Geneva  ?  " 

"  In  the  very  train  with  madame  and  the  old  Italian." 

"  Yes,— -well  ?  " 

"  She  stays  at  the  villa, — intends  doing  so  for  some  time," 
replied  Martin.  **  Monsieur,  the  Englishman — Bentley — 
got  back  to  Geneva  the  day  before  yesterday." 

'*  Yes.     I  know  what  he  was  at  in  London." 

"And  yesterday  he  was  at  madame's  house,"  continued 
Martin. 

"  The  devil  he  was  ! " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Bentley  joining  with  her  ?  "  cried  Wargrave.  "  He  is 
hard  pushed  and  well  frightened." 

"  Monsieur  Lascelles  was  with  him,"  added  Martin. 

The  smile  which  had  crossed  Wargrave* s  lips  at  the  first 
communication  suddenly  faded ;  his  brows  met  in  an  angry 
frown. 

"  Ah ! "  he  muttered. 

"  I  could  do  no  good  by  stopping  any  longer,  monsieur ; 
there  was  nothing  more  to  find  out,  so  I  came  back  at  once." 

"  But  I  want  somebody  in  the  house,"  said  Wargrave, 
with  a  sudden  show  of  the  impatience  which  was  so  strong  a 
power  in  his  nature  that  it  had  often  been  the  ruin  of  his  best 
schemes. 
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"  I  applied  for  a  place,"  returned  the  unmoved  Martin ; 
"but  no  man-servant  was  wanted.  There  is  a  situation  for 
a  woman — I  thought  it  best  to  come  and  tell  you  that." 

"  Ah,  I  see  ! "  exclaimed  Wargrave. 

"She  will  be  upper-chambermaid  and  seamstress,  mon- 
sieur. The  place  ought  to  be  applied  for  at  once ;  several 
women  have  tried  to  get  it,  but  did  not  please,  it  seems. ' 

*'  Did  not  please  Maritana  and  Pietro  ?  You  saw  them 
both  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  that  was  easy  to  do,  as  I  was  in  search 
of  a  situation." 

"  Lucky  you  were  ill  and  stayed  behind  when  I  went  to 
Nice,  else  the  old  fellow  might  have  recognized  you." 

Wargrave,  without  another  word  went  up  to  a  table  and 
began  examining  the  letters  which  had  accumulated  during 
his  absence.  Martin  went  out  of  the  room  as  softly  as  if  it 
had  contained  a  sick  person,  whose  safety  might  be  fatally 
endangered  by  the  least  noise,  and  left  Wargrave  to  the 
perusal  of  his  correspondence. 

None  of  the  letters  seemed  greatly  to  interest  him  ;  he 
opened  and  glanced  them  over  one  after  another,  and  threw 
the  pile  carelessly  aside,  all  the  time  following  out  some  train 
of  thought,  entirely  disconnected  from  the  contents  of  his 
epistles. 

Presently  Martin  stole  in  to  announce  that  the  bath  was 
prepared,  and  Wargrave  passed  through  the  pretty  dining  and 
smoking  rooms  to  his  dressing-chamber. 

^*  It  is  a  comfort,  Martin,  to  get  back  and  find  you  here," 
he  said,  in  his  genial,  kindly  way  ;  "  1  always  feel  quite  lost 
without  3'ou." 

"Morsieur  is  only  too  good,"  replied  Martin,  while,  a 
positive  smile  crossed  the  leaden  impassibility  of  his 
features. 
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"  That  is  not  exactly  the  character  which  virtuous  people 
Mould  give  me,  I  fancy,"  said  Wargrave  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  speak  from  experience,  monsieur,"  Martin  answered. 

"  Upon  my  word,  1  believe  you  are  attached  to  nie ! "  cried 
Wargrave,  stopping  to  look  at  him  with  a  certain  wonder. 
"  You  are  a  phoinix,  Martin,  you  ought  to  be  embahned." 

"  If  monsieur  pleases,"  said  Martin,  grave  as  ever. 

Wargrave  laughed  again  as  he  walked  on,  but  Martin  was 
guiltless  of  any  jest — whatever  might  be  required  of  hira  he 
was  ready  to  do. 

Bolton  Wargrave  was  a  man  who  had  been  loved  by  many 
women  in  the  course  of  his  devious  career,  and  had  won  the 
friendship  of  many  men  ;  but  I  think  he  had  never  found  any 
human  creature  so  faithful  and  devoted  as  Martin,  who  had 
served  him  for  years — sometimes  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and 
lavish  expenditure,  sometimes  when  luck  ran  so  low  that 
they  were  both  nearly  out  at  elbows,  and  hungry  into  the 
bargain,  and  both  philosophical  in  the  extremity  as  a  pair  of 
stoics. 

Martin  was  no  more  troubled  by  scruples  of  any  sort  than 
his  master  ;  he  would  have  stolen  or  poisoned  with  an  equa- 
nimity as  unmoved  as  during  the  process  of  brushing  a  coat, 
had  there  been  any  necessity  for  such  effort — anything  to 
gain  ;  but  under  no  circumstances  would  it  have  occurred  to 
him  to  be  unfaithful  to  Wargrave.  That  gentleman  often 
puzzled  over  Martin's  attachment  to  him,  and  sought  in  his 
whimsical  way  for  causes,  but  there  seemed  none  sufficiently 
strong  to  account  for  it,  though  the  proofs  of  its  existence 
were  numerous  enough,  and  frequently  very  useful. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  that  Wargrave  again  mentioned  the  subject  upon 
which  they  had  exchanged  that  brief  conversation  on  his 
aiiivaL 
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"  I  suppose  Madame  Angelique  is  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  she  is  with  the  young  demoiselle." 

"  Arid  the  child  is  quite  well  again,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  monsieur  ;  still  a  little  languid  and  weak — 
but  it  is  nothing." 

"  The  illness  was  not  serious — luckily,"  said  Wargrave. 
*^  Ask  madame  to  come  down  here,  will  you  ?  "  he  added,  as 
he  pushed  his  plate  aside.  "  You  can  give  us  some  coffee 
and  curagoa — that  always  softens  her  heart.  She  has  been 
conducting  herself  with  wisdom  ?  " 

**  Admirably,"  Martin  replied.  "She  can  be  faithful 
enough  when  it  is  for  her  interest,  unless " 

He  left  his  sentence  unfinished,  save  so  far  as  a  slight  ele- 
vation of  his  eyebrows  might  be  supposed  intended  to  com- 
plete it. 

"  Unless  a  new  flirtation  stood  in  the  way,  you  mean  ?  " 
said  Wargrave. 

Martin  laughed  a  low,  mirthless  laugh,  if  one  may  employ 
the  paradoxical  expression. 

"  Monsieur  comprehends  her,"  he  said. 

"  I  ?  Well — tolerably.  Now  for  the  coffee,  Martin — 
please  make  it  yourself ;  there  is  nobody  can  equal  you — and 
then  I  will  see  Madame  AngeHque." 

Wargrave  sat  for  some  time  reading  the  morning  pai)ers  ; 
he  was  laughing  so  heartily  over  some  article  in  tiie  Figaro 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  door  open,  and  was  only  roused  by 
a  feminine  voice,  saying, — 

"  I  have  not  heard  so  human  a  sound  in  three  days  !  Oh, 
I  say,  man  cher,  it  is  as  well  you  came  back  1  I  was  getting 
terribly  weary  of  this  Sister  of  Charity  kind  of  roUj  with  no 
break  whatever." 

Wargrave  turned  his  head  lazily  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 

. — a  woman — ^perhaps  not  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  but 

i6 
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certainly  not  more  than  thirty — with  a  face,  which,  though 
not  regular  in  features,  was  rendered  positively  handsome  by 
the  flashing  black  eyes  and  brilliant  coloring.  She  was 
dressed  simply  enough  in  a  gown  of  some  grey  material,  but 
it  fitted  beautifully  her  shape,  which  would  have  been  perfect 
but  for  a  slightly  pronounced  inclination  toward  embonpoint 

"  The  business  seems  to  agree  with  you,  at  all  events,"  he 
said,  rising  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  you,  but  the  devil  has  no  need 
to  be  handsome,"  retorted  she,  laughing,  though  there  was  a 
certain  earnestness  in  her  voice,  playfully  as  she  spoke — ^but 
of  admiration,  not  bitterness. 

"And  how  is  the  little  maid  doing?"  he  asked,  without 
making  any  sign  of  appropriating  her  doubtful  compliment 
to  himself. 

*'  Ah,  here  comes  Martin  with  some*  coffee  and  cura^oa," 
she  added,  21s  the  door  opened  and  admitted  that  noiseless 
treading  personage.  ^^Mafoi  I  a  good  idea,  for  I  believe  I 
am  cross,  in  spite  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  majesty 
once  more." 

"You  need  change  of  air  and  scene,"  said  Wargrave, 
"  the  confinement  here  has  told  upon  your  nerves." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  giving  him  a  quick,  keen  glance,  "you 
want  something  of  me  !  " 

Martin  executed  one  of  his  wooden  smiles  at  her  words; 
slie  caught  it  and  exclaimed,  eagerly, — 

"  Gros  vilain  1  you  are  ugly  enough  without  twisting  your 
fac^  like  that." 

Martin  bowed  as  ceremoniously  as  if  she  had  treated  him 
to  a  bit  of  the  most  exquisite  flattery,  and  his  superhuman 
gravity  restored  her  good-humor  at  once. 

"  ^  /"  she  said.  "You  are  a  good  old  soul,  even  if  you 
are  ugly,  which  is  more  than  one  can  say  for  your  master." 
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"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am  either  old 
or  ugly,"  rejoined  Wargrave.  "It  is  heartless  to  hurt  my 
feelings  when  I  have  just  met  you  again  after  this  cruel 
absence." 

The  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks  and  her  black  eyes  flash- 
ed, but  she  said  quietly, — 

"  If  the  absence  has  affected  you  no  more  than  it  has  me 
you  have  suffered  no  particular  harm." 

*'  Hard  hearted  goddess  !  "  laughed  Wargrave.  "  Now 
please  be  good-natured ;  I  want  to  talk  seriously  with  you, 
my  dear  creature." 

"Pour  out  the  coffee,  Martin,"  said  she.  "Bah!  don't 
give  me  the  cura^oa  in  that  mite  of  a  thing,"  she  continued, 
as  the  man  set  a  couple  of  tiny  liquor  glasses  on  the  table. 
"  Give  me  a  tumbler,  and  put  a  drop  of  cognac  at  the 
bottom — I  am  tired  to  death." 

She  seated  herself  in  a  lazy  attitude  in  a  low  easy  chair 
opposite  Wargrave,  and  pensively  regarded  her  image  reflect- 
jed  in  a  long  mirror  that  hung  between  the  windows.  War- 
grave  did  not  seem  in  haste  to  interrupt  her  occupation. 
Even  after  Martin  had  left  the  room,  he  remained  silent, 
drinking  his  coffee  and  smoking  his  cigarette.  The  woman 
watched  him  furtively  in  the  glass  after  she  had  sufficiently 
studied  her  own  charms.     He  was  evidently  deep  in  thought. 

"  Eh  Hen  /  "  she  exclaimed,  abruptly,  turning  towards  the 
table  and  taking  up  her  goblet.  "  Permit  me  to  tell  you, 
mon  cher,  that  you  are  not  lively  company  this  morning." 

"  I  was  only  thinking,"  he  answered.  "  As  you  com- 
plained of  the  confinement  of  the  past  weeks  1  thought  of 
proposing  a  change  of  scene,"  said  he. 

"  Leave  Paris  ?     Ah,  well !    one   does   anything  in  this 
world,  provided  one  finds  that  it  can  be  made  worth  while,' 
returned  she,  shrugging  her  shoulders.     "  Here  I  have  been 
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guardian   to   a  youthful   innocent — garde  malade^  and  so 
forth  ;  what  character  am  1  to  assume  now  ?  " 

"  Something  rather  tiresome  perhaps,  but " 

"  That  will  count  in  the  bills  !  "  she  interrupted. 

"  Naturally.  "  There  is  a  lady  for  whom  I  should  like  to  pro- 
cure a  servant  during  a  short  time — sort  of  seamstress  and 
chambermaid  business/'  he  explained,  a  little  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  she  cried,  "  there  are  limits,  Wargrave  !  I 
am  willing  to  do  a  great  deal,  but  to  sew  and  make 
beds '' 

**  You  can  easily  put  all  the  work  on  somebody  else,"  he 
interrupted.  **  Now  don't  be  a  fool,  Angelique  ;  when  this 
matter  ends  you  will  make  more  money  than  you  could  in 
your  whole  life  in  any  other  way — I  have  given  you  enough 
already  to  prove  that." 

"  Yes,  yes,  old  boy  1  One  must  say  for  you  that  you  are 
generous  enough  when  you  have  money.  A  lions  /  You 
and  I  shall  not  quarrel  at  this  late  day — ^we  have  been  com- 
rades too  long,  and  I  like  you — ^yes,  I  always  like  you  better 
than  anybody  else." 

"  You  are  the  most  sensible  woman  in  the  world,  Ange- 
lique ! "  he  exclaimed. 

**  I  do  not  know  if  the  world  in  general  would  say  that 
liking  you  was  a  proof,"  returned  she,  gaily.  "  But  come, 
in  what  direction  is  this  most  sensible  woman  bound  ?  " 

"  Geneva." 

^  Fouf  /    A  den — ^a  hole  !"  she  cried. 

**  It  is  out  of  holes  that  one  gathers  gold,"  said  he. 

"It  is  true — tant pis !  Of  course  I  know  to  whom  I  am 
going  and  what  I  am  to  do — listen  to  conversations — pry 
into  letters — 1  dc  not  mind  that !  But  how  am  I  to  get 
admittance  to  the  house,  and  take  rank  among  the  domestics 
as  chief  in  honesty  and  devotion  ?  " 
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"That  you  will  have  to  manage — your  wit  will  help  you. 
That  is  the  satisfaction  of  having  you  to  do  a  thing — ^you 
never  blunder." 

She  rose  and  made  a  profound  stage  courtesy. 

**  Que  d^honneur,  tnonseigneuri''  said  she,  in  a  theatrical 
voice.     "  When  am  I  to  start  ?  " 

"  To-night  if  possible — ^it  is  necessary  to  reach  there  with- 
out delay.     Let  me  see,  you  must  be  Swiss." 

''Which  I  am." 

"  Good." 

"  And  I  can  help  you  I  I  have  some  old  papers  that  be- 
longed to  a  friend  of  mire,  who  began  life  in  a  humble  way. 
Just  alter  the  dates,  and  you  have  a  character  for  me  that  is 
beyond  riches." 

Wargrave  nodded  his  head  in  satisfaction. 

"Remember,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
English." 

"  Never  was  out  of  Switzerland  until  I  went  down  to  Italy 
with  my  late  mistress,  where  she  died,"  broke  in  Angelique, 
in  the  language  he  had  warned  her  against  comprehending, 
speaking,  too,  with  an  admirable  accent. 

"  But  you  never  could  master  a  word  of  Italian — the  fac- 
totum is  a  Roman,  and  the  old  woman  talks  the  language." 

"  Never  could  so  much  as  learn  to  ask  the  way  home  if  I 
lost  myself,"  said  Angelique,  in  voluble  Tuscan. 

They  both  laughed. 

"  Come,"  said  Wargrave,  "  I  may  safely  leave  it  all  in  your 
hands.  See  here,"  and  he  took*  a  cheque-book  from  the 
table-drawer  and  filled  up  one  of  the  forms.  "  Whether  you 
send  me  any  information  worth  having  or  fail  utterly,  you 
will  not  have  made  the  journey  in  vain  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned, '  said  he,  as  he  cut  out  the  leaf  and  gave  it  to 
her. 
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Angel  ique  looked  at  it,  and  nodded  her  head  in  a  satisfioii 
way. 

'*J  will  wager  all  this  that  1  get  the  place,  unless  it  is 
already  taken,"  she  said ;  **  there  is  that  possibility  against 
us.     But  what  about  the  girl  while  I  am  gone  ?" 

**  She  has  the  servant.  If  she  were  ill,  I  should  send  foi  a 
soiur.     There  is  always  Antoine's  wife  "too." 

"  She  will  do  well  enough,"  replied  Angelique,  carelessly. 
"  In  spite  of  my  devotion,  I  do  not  believe  the  ungrateful 
little  monkey  will  mind  my  going.  My  opinion  is  that  she 
does  not  like  me  or  you  either." 

"I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much  difference  either 
way,"  he  repHed.     "  How  do  you  find  the  old  man  ?  " 

"Quiet — silent — but  pleasant.  He  likes  his  newspaper 
and  an  occasional  game  of  cards.  He  is  a  lazy  old  beggar, 
and  does  not  care  to  take  exercise  enough  even  to  make  his 
food  digest — he  trusts  to  the  liquids  for  that." 

'  *  When  he  has  done  his  part  he  may  drink  himself  to  death 
as  soon  as  he  pleases,"  Wa^grave  said. 

"  The  sooner  the  better  in  fact." 

"No  ;  there  is  not  the  least  reason  why  he  should  not  live 
as  long  as  he  finds  any  satisfaction  in  so  doing.  There  is  no 
mystery  where  either  he  or  his  granddaughter  are  concerned 
— settle  that  in  your  mind  once  for  all,  my  dear,  and  do  not 
let  your  brilliant  imagination  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  an}  plot  or  plan  in  which  they  have  a  share,"  War- 
grave  said,  calmly. 

"  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  the  matter,"  she  replied, 
though  her  voice  showed  a  little  irritation.  "  But  I  should 
think  by  this  time  you  might  know  that  I  am  to  be  trusted." 

"  I  do,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  have  told  you  the  entire 
and  exact  truth,"  he  said,  so  quietly,  that,  though  life  had 
not  left  her  a  credulous  woman,  or  much  given  to  believing 
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any  human  being's  assertions,  she  was  inclined  to  think  that 
for  once  he  was  not  deceiving  her. 

**  And  now,"  he  added,  after  a  brief  silence,  "  I  think  we 
have  arranged  everything.  Of  course  you  will  have  a  little 
history  prepared — something  to  interest  generous  hearts — 
but  that  you  will  easily  manage." 

"  Of  course — nothing  easier,"  returned  she.  "  What  do 
you  say  to  a  young  widow — husband  died  suddenly — no  pro- 
vision left,  though  he  had  been  supposed  well  off — greedy 
relations  grasp  everything — young  widow  has  to  sedk  employ- 
ment again — owns  an  invalid  mother  or  crippled  sister, 
whom  she  must  support  by  her  exertions.  Tableau,  in 
which  the  generous  hearts  are  wiping  their  eyes  while  she 
clasps  her  grateful  hands  and  cries — *  Bless  you — the  bene- 
diction of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  follow  you  for  ever ! 
Ah — ah — no,  it  is  nothing — a  faintness — it  will  pass.  Oh, 
madame,  I  am  not  used  to  kindness,  and  it — it  touches  me. 
Ah — ah — ^if  I  might  but  kiss  your  amiable  and  snowy 
hand ! ' " 

She  went  through  her  histrionic  outburst  with  such  spirit 
that  Wargrave  applauded  heartily. 

"  I  must  go  upstairs  and  see  Zoe  and  the  old  man,"  he 
said.     "  Do  they  know  I  have  come  back  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  had  better  tell  the  child  you  are  coming — she  is 
nervous  and  easily  upset." 

**  And  you  can  start  to-night?" 

*'  t)f  course.  I  must  go  out ;  I  have  some  things  to  do, 
but  I  shall  be  ready  in  time.  Rest  tranquil ;  something  tells 
me  that  I  shall  succeed." 

**  I  am  sure  of  that !     Do  you  not  always  succeed  ?" 

She  kissed  the  ends  of  her  plump  fingers  in  sign  of  fare 
welly  and  ran  laughing  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
zoe's  present. 


Z INCE  Bolton  Wargrave  left  Nice,  which 
he  had  done  almost  directly  after  the 
marvellous  luck  that  attended  Madame 
Jastram's  plaj-ing  fjrhim  at  the  Mo- 
naco tables,  he  had  given  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  hope's 
which  he  had  held  out  to  Madelaine, 
and  the  rage  and  disappointment  that 
convulsed  his  mind  after  their  last  interview  here  in  his  iodg- 
ings  was  black  and  fierce  enough.  He  had  believed  that 
the  proofs  which  he  offered  would  convince  her  of  the  truth 
of  his  story  ;  that  the  terrible  longing  and  mourning  for  her 
lost  child  would  leave  her  ready  to  act  in  concert  even  with 
him  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  that  treasure. 

But  he  was  too  wise  to  waste  any  time  in  passion  or  una- 
vailing regret,  and  had  hastened  at  once  to  England  in  order 
that  his  advisers  there  might  clearly  understand  the  position 
assumed  by  Madame  Jastram,  and  to  consult  with  tliem  upon 
the  best  mean?  of  supplying  the  gap  left  in  their  evidence  liy 
her  refusal  "yi  any  way  to  appear  or  concern  herself  in  the 

Yet,  now  that  he  had  recovered  from  his  first  disappoint- 
ment, he  did  not  despair  of  success  where  she  wa;s  concerned. 
He  never  could  cease  to  hope  for  any  length  of  time,  never 
could  relinquish,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  the 
possibility  of  touching  the  woman's  iieart. 
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It  was  not  until  Martin  entered  in  search  of  the  tray  that 
he  roused  himself  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  sunk. 
Even  tlien  the  man  spoke  twice  before  he  heard,  asking  some 
question  in  regard  to  arrangements  for  dinner. 

"  I  shall  dine  at  my  club,"  he  said.  "  You  must  give  Ma- 
dame Angelique  all  the  information  you  gained — she  will 
start  for  Geneva  to-night.  " 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  room,  passed  up  the  gen- 
eral staircase  to  the  apartment  several  flights  above.  The 
door  was  opened  in  answer  to  his  ring  by  Madame  Ange- 
lique herself. 

"  I  thought  it  was  you,"  she  said  ;  "  so  opened  the  door 
myself — getting  used  to  my  duties  as  servant  in  advance,  you 
see." 

"  You  will  probably  be  set  at  nothing  worse  than  a  little 
mending  or  embroidery,"  he  answered  carelessly  ;  "  hickily 
for  you  that  is  an  art  in  which  you  excel.  Where  are  the  girl 
and  the  old  man  ?  " 

"  She  is  in  the  salon — he  is  eating  sweetcake  in  the  salle 
d  manger ;  I  never  saw  such  an  old  baby  as  it  is  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life — you  could  buy  his  soul  with  bon- 
bons ! " 

"  A  very  harmless  baby,  if  his  requirements  take  that 
form." 

Madame  opened  a  door  which  gave  entraiice  to  a  neatly 
furnished  chamber,  and  called  good-naturedly, — 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  visitor,  petite,  I  have  been  tell- 
ing him  that  you  are  quite  well  again." 

In  an  easy  chair  drawn  up  near  one  of  the  windows  sat  a 
young  girl,  whose  delicacy  of  appearance  resembled  more 
the  fragility  of  an  habitual  invalid  than  that  of  a  person 
merely  recovering  from  a  brief  illness.     A  pretty  creature, 

with  soft,  sh  y  eyes,  like  those  of  a  deer ;  the  face  sadder  in 
i6* 
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its  expression  than  was  pleasant  to  see  in  on^  so  young,  yet 
the  look  somehow  rendered  her  the  more  interesting.  Hei 
long  brown  hair  fell  in  heavy  waves  about  her  shoulders, 
with  here  and  there  lighter  tints  in  its  lengths,  making  it  look 
almost  as  if  the  sunshine  struck  it.  She  had  a  book  on  her 
knee,  but  she  was  not  reading  ;  one  arm  rested  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, and  she  was  gazing  dreamily  up  at  the  blue  sky, 
across  whose  radiance  floated  slow  shallops  of  white  clouds. 

As  Madame  Angelique  called  out  cheerily  she  turned  her 
head  toward  the  door  and  glanced  at  the  speaker  j  her  gaze 
went  on  to  Wargrave,  but  there  was  no  pleasure  or  surprise 
in  her  countenance,  she  appeared  simply  indiflferent. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Zoe  ?  "  Wargrave  said,  advancing  into 
the  room.     "  I  hope  you  are  getting  quite  well  once  more." 

The  girl  nodded  and  smiled,  but  still  with  the  same  air  of 
indifference,  which  she  took  as  Uttle  pains  to  hide  as  a  child 
would  have  done. 

"  And  your  grandfather  is  very  well  indeed,  madame  tells 
me.  I  will  go  and  see  him  presently.  I  have  brought  you 
something  from  England/'  he  continued.  **  By  the  way,  I 
have  left  it  downstairs." 

He  stepped  back  into  the  ante-room ;  called  the  servant, 
and  gave  her  an  order  which  the  others  did  not  hear. 

**  What  would  you  like  most  to  have  ?  "  he  asked  Zoe  as 
he  came  back,  for  she  was  watching  him  now  with  her  face 
brightened  somewhat  by  an  expression  of  expectancy. 

"  A  dog,"  she  spelled  rapidly  on  her  white  slender  fingers. 
"  I  told  you  so  before  you  went  away  the  other  tiiiiiJ4)ut 
you  forgot  then." 

He  smiled,  and  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  till  he 
beard  the  door  which  gave  upon  the  landing  open  and  close. 
He  went  out  again  and  returned,  bringing  in  his  arias  the 
little  Skye.     Zoe  uttered  a  cry  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  the 
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pretty  creature,  which  Wargrave  placed  in  hei  lap.  The  dog 
licked  her  hands  lazily,  and  settled  himself  on  her  knees,  as 
much  at  home  as  if  he  recognized  her  instinctively  for  his 
mistress. 

Wargrave  said.  "  Once  he  is  rested,  you  will  find  him  a 
rare  fellow  at  playing,  and  he  has  any  quantity  of  amusing 
tricks  when  he  is  in  a  mood  to  go  through  them — though  he 
needs  a  good  deal  of  coaxing." 

The  girl's  face  was  eloquent  with  thanks  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his. 

Wargrave  stood  regarding  her  with  an  odd  smile. 

"  You  are  pleased  ?  "  he  said. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a  gesture  that  was  fairly 
caressing,  then  hastily  removed  it.  A  fanciful  person  might 
have  said  that  she  was  tiyiifg  to  like  him,  to  overcome  some 
strange  antipathy  which  she  felt  toward  him. 

**  You  see  I  did  remember  this  time,"  he  said,  "  so  you 
will  have  to  forgive  my  forgetting  before,  because  I  was  very 
busy." 

She  bowed  her  head  again  and  smiled. 

"  Have  you  told  her  of  your  journey?"  Wargrave  asked, 
turning  toward  Angelique,  who  stood  looking  at  them  both 
with  a  certain  interest. 

*'  Not  yet ;  I  have  been  busy,"  she  replied.     "  Tell  her." 

Zoe  was  softly  stroking  the  dog's  ears,  evidently  engrossed 
in  the  pleasure  of  her  new  possession,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  anything  else. 

^*You  are  going  to  lose  Madame  Angelique  for  awhile, 
Zoe,"  said  Wargrave.     "  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

She  looked  up  inquiringly ;  he  repeated  his  words.  She 
lifted  her  hands  as  she  turned  towards  the  woman,  and  spell- 
ed rapidly  "upon  her  fingers, — 

"  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 
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"  1  thiiik  you  might  care  a  little,  Zoe,"  said  Angelique ; 
"  I  am  sure  I  have  been  good  to  you." 

"  Likes  and  dislikes  are  not  matters  of  will,  are  they,  Zoe  ?  " 
said  Wargrave,  pleasantly. 

She  shook  her  head ;  if  she  had  uttered  a  spoken  agree- 
ment with  his  remark  her  concurrence  therein  could  not  have 
been  more  decided.     He  laughed  heartily. 

**  You  are  an  odd  young  monkey,"  observed  Angelique, 
with  unruffled  good-humor.  "  I  like  you,  though  I  wonder 
at  myself  for  doing  so,  because  you  have  never  tried  to 
make  me.  What  eyes  the  child  has  to  be  sure  !  I  think  it 
must  be  just  on  account  of  their  beauty  that  I  like  you." 

Zoe  looked  somewhat  careless  of  madam's  admiration. 

Wargrave  drew  a  little  portefeuille  from  his  pocket  ;  he 
took  out  a  photograph,  which  he  extended  for  Angelique  to 
look  at,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  face  as  he  did  so. 

'*  Whose  eyes  are  those  ?  "  he  asked. 

*  Zoe's  !  "  she  answered,  quickly.      "  One  could  not  mis- 
take them." 

Wargrave  muttered,  so  low  that  his  wordfwere  unintelli- 
gible,— 

"  Nobody  could  mistake — ^they  are  the  very  counterpart 
cf  hers." 

**  Is  it  her  picture  ?  "  continued  Madame  Angelique,  pull- 
ing at  his  hand.     "  Do  let  me  see  it — let  me  see." 

After  an  instants  hesitation,  Wargrave  allowed  her  to  take 
the  card. 

She  uttered  an  exclamation,  but  he  checked  further  words 
by  a  slight  gesture  of  caution. 

Zoe  extended  her  hand  for  the  photograph. 

"  One  moment,  Zoe."  She  covered  the  face  with  her 
hand  so  that  only  the  eyes  and  forehead  were  visible, 
concealing   tven   the   arrangement  of  the   hair  with   her 
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fingers.     Then  she  held  the  card  toward  Zoe,  saying,  "  Now 
look.'' 

**  Yes,"  returned  the  Greek  girl.  (I  put  the  monosyllable 
because  the  creature's  gesture  was  so  rapid  and  so  speaking, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  absolutely  uttered  the  word.) 

"  Well ! "  pronounced  Angelique,  after  allowing  her  to 
study  for  a  moment  the  portion  of  the  photograph  left  visi- 
ble. 

Zoe  turned  toward  Wargrave  with  a  quick,  eager  glance 
of  inquiry.     He  remained  silent. 

"  Now  tell  me  whose  eyes  they  are,"  continued  the 
woman. 

'*  Mine,"  spelled  Zoe. 

'*  I  wish  she  were  here,"  muttered  Wargrave  ;  **  she  could 
not  ask  a  better  proof — she  could  not  refuse  it." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  pursued  Zoe.  "  It  is  not  my  picture ;  I 
never  had  one  taken — ^but  the  eyes  are  like  mine." 

"  I  should  think  they  were — the  very  counterpart,"  said 
Angelique. 

"  You  see  it,  too  ?  "  cried  Wargrave,  turning  toward  her. 
"  See  it  ?  "  she  repeated.     "  Why,  a  blind  man  would — 
you  need  not  ask  the  question  of  a  woman  who  has  both  her 
eyes,  and  knows  how  to  use  them,"  she  added,  with  another 
laugh. 

Zoe  pulled  eagerly  at  Wargrave's  sleeve,  uttering  a  little 
sound' of  impatience  and  anger,  yet  strangely  pathetic,  as 
the  cry  of  the  dumb  always  is. 

"  Let  me  see — ^let  me  see  1 "  she  spelled. 
Angelique  put  the  photograph  in  the  girl's  hand ;  it  was  a 
portrait  of  Madelaine  Jastram. 

"There's  a  beautiful  face  for  you,  Zoe,"  said  she;  "al- 
though I  am  a  woman  I  have  honesty  enough  to  admit  that , 
I'he  most  beautiful  face  you  ever  looked  at,  I'll  wager." 
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The  girl  studied  the  picture  intently  for  some  seconds, 
then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Wargrave  with  a  world  of  ques- 
tioning in  their  depths. 

**  She  wants  to  know  who  it  is,"  said  Angelique. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  see  the  original  sometime,"  Wargrave 
said,  in  a  low,  kindly  voice  ;  "  if  you  do,  I  am  sure  you  will 
love  her  very  dearly.'* 

"  But  since  the  interview  was  useless  ?  "  exclaimed  Ange- 
lique in  English. 

**  Do  be  quiet,"  returned  he  in  the  same  language,  speak- 
ing too  with  a  shade  of  irritability  in  his  voice. 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  cried  she,  her  merry  tone  giving  way  for 
an  instant,  "  I  am  not  an  Ethiopian,  if  her  country  would 
be  the  place  where  they  bring  the  slaves  from — and  that  is. 
what  you  want  to  deal  with,  you  tyrannical  monster 
you  ! " 

Zee  stamped  her  foot  on  the  floor  to  attract  Wargrave's 
attention. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  gently  enough. 

Zoe's  rapidly  moving  fingers  framed  the  words — 

"  Who  is  the  lady  ?  Tell  me  about  her !  Several  times 
you  have  spoken  to  me  of  my  mother,  whom  I  used  to  think 
was  dead — she  is  alive,  is  she  not  ?  Is  this  she — this  beauti- 
ful lady  ?  " 

Wargrave  was  silent,  looking  at  her  with  an  odd  expres- 
sion of  pitying  emotion  in  his  features. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  ?"  she  exclaimed  impatiently. 

Wargrave  did  not  speak  or  in  any  way  notice  Zoe's 
pleading  demand.  He  took  the  photograph  from  the  girl's 
hand  and  stood  gazing  at  it  with  a  fixed,  troubled  gaze, 
while  his  two  companions  watched  him ;  Angelique  with  a 
glance  of  half-contemptuous  astonishment,  Zoe  with  hei 
great  eyes  full  of  anxious,  troubled  inquiry* 
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"  Ah,  well,"  cned  Angelique  at  last,  **  if  you  Are  going  tc 
sleep,  why  then  good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

As  the  woman  spoke  Zoe  touched  his  shoulder. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"This  lady,"  she  went  on,  spelling  the  words  as  rapidl}^ 
with  her  fingers  as  they  could  have  been  uttered  by  the 
lips.  "  Do  tell  me  about  this  lady.  She  is  not  my  mother. 
It  is  too  young — not  my  mother — who  is  it  ?" 

**  The  picture  was  taken  some  years  ago,"  said  Angelique  ; 
"  I  have  seen  it  about  goodness  knows  how  long." 

"  But  there  is  no  change,"  Wargrave  said,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself ;  "  no  change — ^not  the  least ;  it  might  have  been 
yesterday  that  she  sat  for  it — only  yesterday." 

Angelique  was  watching  him  with  an  odd,  irritated  ex 
pression  ;  suddenly  she  said,  again  speaking  in  English — 

"  If  you  want  to  shed  a  few  tears  I  will  lend  you  my 
handkerchief." 

"  Fool !  "  exclaimed  he. 

*'  Then  there  are  two,"  said  Angelique. 

Zoe  made  a  gesture  demanding  silence,  and  turned  again 
toward  Wargrave. 

"  Well,"  said  Angelique,  "  since  I  am  not  wanted  I  may 
as  well  go.  I  have  my  box  to  pack,  so  good-bye  the  pair 
of  you — and  two  more  ungrateful  wretches  I  never  encoun- 
tered." 

And  out  of  the  room  she  ran,  laughing  as  heartily  as  if  her 
parting  words  contained  some  excellent  joke. 

**  Who  is  she  ?  "  Zoe  asked,  when  the  door  closed,  holding 
up  the  photograph  with  one  hand  while  she  rapidly  syllabled 
the  words  with  the  fingers  of  the  other. 

**  You  must  have  patience  a  little  while  longer,"  Wargrave 
answered  ;  "  I  have  no  certainties  to  give  you  as  yet." 

She  streliched  out  her  hands  with  a  pathetic  gesture — 
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"  You  tell  me  nothing — send  us  back.  I  liked  it  bettei 
in  our  old  home — in  Greece,"  she  said,  in  her  mute  lan- 
guage. "  Grandpapa  talks  about  a  fortune  and  all  sorts  of 
grand  things  ;  but  I  liked  better  to  be  as  I  was — I  wish  you 
would  send  us  back." 

"  I  cannot  do  that ;  it  would  not  be  honest  by  you.  Some 
day  when  you  know  the  whole  story  you  will  understand 
that." 

She  replied  by  another  weary  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  sorry  to  lose  Angelique,"  he 
added. 

She  spelled  with  more  animation  upon  her  fingers — 

"  I  do  not  care ;  I  have  grandpapa — and  it  was  very  good 
of  you  to  bring  me  the  little  dog — see  how  he  sleeps." 

"  She  is  a  mere  baby,"  muttered  Wargrave  in  English. 
*'  Well,  perhaps  so  much  the  better — may  be  that  cold  heart 
will  be  more  moved  toward  her  than  if  she  were  like  most 
girls  of  her  age,  if  only  I  can  once  manage  a  meeting 
between  them." 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  "  asked  Zoe. 

**  Nothing — I  am  going  now  to  see  the  grandpapa." 

She  treated  him  to  another  indifferent  nod,  and  divided 
her  attention  between  the  dog  and  her  book.  There  was  a 
certain  expression  of  annoyance  on  Wargrave* s  face  as  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  He  had  taken  great  pains  to 
make  this  child  like  him;  but  his  efforts  had  been  com- 
pletely wasted.  She  seemed  instinctively  to  shrink  from 
him  ;  indeed  his  quick  perceptions  enabled  him  to  perceive 
that  at  times  she  had  a  feeling  of  positive  repulsion  where 
he  was  concerned. 

**  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'  one  does  not  expect  grati- 
tude from  anything  feminine — all  the  same,  Zoe  ought  to 
have  been  fond  of  me  just  from  perversity.     I  should  rather 
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have  liked  to  show  her  to  Madelaine  exceedingly  devoted 
and  afiectionate." 

He  opene4  the  door  into  the  dining-room  and  went  in.  A 
handsome  old  man,  with  the  modern  Greek  type  of  face,  sat 
dozing  in  a  great  fauteuil  by  the  table.  He  looked  up  as 
Wargrave  entered  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  You  see  I  am  back,  Morovadi,"  Wargrave  said,  sitting 
down  opposite  him.     "  How  goes  it  with  you  ?," 

*'  I  am  very  well,"  the  old  man  answered,  speaking  the 
French  words  with  a  strong  foreign  accent  "  And  the  busi- 
ness?  It  is  likely  to  be  soon  settled?  I  shall  be  glad  when  it 
is  all  ended,  and  I  can  go  back  to  Greece.  Bah  1  they  may 
say  what  they  like — give  me  Athens  in  preference  to  your 
Paris." 

"  Everything  is  well  under  weigh,"  replied  Wargrave.  "  I 
think  it  will  not  be  many  months  before  you  can  return." 

**  And  you  have  seen  the  lawyers— you  have  put  in  train 
all  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked^ 

**  Yes." 

**  But  we  do  not  hear  from  the  lady." 

*'That  will  come  later.  I  told  you  it  was  probable  she 
would  pay  no  attention  to  me  or' my  letters,  but  before  long 
she  will  receive  news  from  a  quarter  which  she  will  heed." 

*•  And  she  will  come  ?  " 

"  Without  doubt.     I  am  glad  to  find  Zoe  so  much  better." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is  doing  well  enough,"  returned  the  old  man, 
with  an  inditference  in  keeping  with  the  selfishness  which 
pervaded  every  line  of  his  face.  "  Those  young  things  are 
easily  cured — their  ailments  are  never  very  serious.  It  is  a 
different  thing  when  you  come  to  my  age." 

"  The  old  ostrich  ! "  muttered  Wargrave. 

"  Eh  ?  "  asked  the  Greek,  unsuspiciously.  **  What  did  you 
lay?" 
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"  I  said  nothing.     1  have  some  letters  for  you  to  read." 

He  took  a  little  package  of  papers  from  his  coat  pocket, 
and  the  pair  were  soon  deeply  immersed  in  their  contents, 
the  two  faces  presenting  an  odd  contrast  as  they  bent  to- 
gether over  the  table,  the  old  Greek  with  his  long  white  hair 
and  great  mild  eyes  like  those  of  some  ruminating  animal— 
though  they  could  display  keentiess  enough  on  occasion— 
and  the^  mobile,  restless  countenance  of  Wargrave,  every 
lineament  so  full  of  vitality  that  one  could  hardly  fancy  him 
ever  settling  into  the  quietude  of  age  to  which  his  companion 
had  so  evidently  yielded  without  struggle  or  regret. 

A  full  hour  elapsed  before  Wargrave  put  up  his  papers  and 
bade  him  farewell. 

"  Madame  Angelique  tells  me  she  is  going  away,"  said  the 
Greek.  ^ 

"  Yes,  for  a  while ;  she  has«  business  which  calls  her  to 
Switzerland ;  but  Zoe  will  get  on  very  well — she  dpes  not 
care  much  for  society." 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  Zoe  ;  madame  played  a  very 
decent  hand  at  picquet,  so  I  am  sorry  to  lose  her." 

This  last  declaration,  so  deliciously  frank  in  its  selfishness, 
caused  Wargrave  to  burst  out  laughing. 

"  You  seem  to  find  it  very  amusing  that  I  should  be 
deprived  of  one  of  the  few  amusements  I  care  for,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  I  was  laughing  to  see  how  utterly  iiQipossible  it  is  for  you 
to  think  of  anybody  but  yourself — that  was  all." 

"  Of  whom  else  should  I  think  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  of 
honest  surprise.  "  I  am  of  more  importance  to  myself  than 
anybody  else  can  be.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
admit  it — the  thing  is  perfectly  natural." 

"  Perfectly,  my  dear  Morovadi ;  nothing  could  be  more  so." 

"  Ah  1 "  chuckled  Morovadi,  rubbing  his  white  plump  hands 
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together  in  high  glee,  as  though  he  had  won  an  important 
argument.  "Ah,  ah!"  and  he  looked  with  regret  at  hia 
empty  plate  and  glass,  apparently  grieved  that  his  little  re- 
fection had  come  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
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iHE  woman  who  escaped  from  the  mad- 
house was  still  concealed  in  Charles 
Seaforth's  house. 

At  first  they  had  dreaded  an  illness 
for  her,  but  she  gained  strength  rapid- 
ly. -  She  slept  well,  her  appetite  was 
good,  and  gradually  her  face  lost  the 
deathly  pallor  which  had  made  it  more 
like  a  mask  than  a  human  countenance. 

Seaforth  was  exceedingly  interested  in  her.  Each  day 
only  confirmed  him  and  the  others  of  his  household  in  their 
certainty  that  she  was  in  full  possession  of  her  senses — a 
quiet,  self- controlled,  determined  woman. 

Something  of  her  histwy  he  learned  in  the  long  conversa- 
tions they  held  together,  but  she  shrank  from  talking  of  tlie 
past  beyond  the  general  details  which  she  had  at  first  given 
him,  and  which  had  thrown  a  certain  light  upon  the  strange 
history  of  Madelaine  Jastram. 

He  was  sitting  with  her  one  afternoon,  when  a  European 
telegram  was  brought  him  by  Margaret  Strong. 
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Seaforth  opened  it  eagerly ;  it  was  a  despatch  from  Mr 
Bentley,  saying  that  Miss  Flower  had  received  his  letter— 
they  expected  the  news  to  be  sent  on  at  once. 

The  message  had  been  carefully  couched,  to  avoid  giving 
suspicion  should  it  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mary  Hope's 
persecutors,  but  Seaforth  understood  that  he  was  to  send  the 
woman  to  Europe  without  delay.  Mr.  Bentley  gave  an  ad- 
dress in  Paris  to  which  "  the  news  "  was  to  be  directed. 

Seaforth  resolved  to  go  to  Europe  with  her  himself;  he 
could  not  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  this  pretext  for 
once  more  finding  himself  near  Hilda. 

It  had  not  been  so  easy  as  he  thought  to  carry  out  the 
grand  determination  which  had  nerved  him  when  he  left  Nice 
of  never  again  wearying  Hilda — of  taking  up  his  life  aloof 
from  her,  and  doing  the  best  in  his  power  therewith.  He 
was  too  strong — had  too  much  vitality — not  to  keep  a  hope 
even  when  the  darkness  seemed  the  most  complete. 

When  Mr.  Lawson  came  home  in  the  evening,  he  brought 
Seaforth  a  packet  of  letters  which  had  just  arrived. 

Charles  eagerly  opened  the  first,  directed  in  the  colonel's 
band  ;  read  it,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain  and  horror 
which  startled  Lawson  from  a  comfortable  doze. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  I  must  go  to  America  at  once  !  There's  a  steamer  sails 
to-morrow  for  San  Francisco." 

He  put  the  letter  into  his  friend's  hand  ;  it  was  the  one 
the  colonel  had  written  when  he  found  a  voyage  to  America 
inevitable,  and  it  gave  the  news  of  the  terrible  business 
calamity  which  had  befallen  hin. 

Seaforth  eagerly  opened  his  other  epistles — they  were  of 
a  later  date.  The  first  from  Mrs.  Morrison  just  after  the 
coloneFs  departure,  then  a  note  from  Hilda,  and  still  another 
letter  from  Flower,  later  than  any  of  the  rest,  telling  him  of 
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her  stay  with  the  Morrisons,  and  giving  hopeful  tidings  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  missed  and  regretted, 

Seafoi  ih's  plans  were  quickly  fonned.  He  must  sail  for 
San  Francisco  on  the  morrow ;  the  day  after  a  steamer 
would  leave  upon  which  Mary  Hope  could  take  passage  for 
Europe. 

She  was  to  embark  under  the  name  of  Margaret  Strong, 
and  Margaret's  brother  was  to  accompany  her  to  Aden, 
where  she  would  change  to  the  Suez  steamer,  which  would 
take  her  on  to  Brindisi. 

Mary  Hope  was  composed  and  courageous  enough,  and 
Seaforth  had  every  reason  to  be  certain  that  no  outsider  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  her  residence  under  his  roof.  He  gave 
her  all  the  directions  in  writing  that  could  possibly  be  neces- 
sary, and  sent  letters  by  her  to  Mrs.  Morrison  aud  Mr. 
Bentley. 

When  he  had  gone  to  his  room  that  night,  Mary  Hope 
brought  him  a  sealed  envelope  with  a  thick  inclosure  inside. 

"  1  must  neglect  nothing,"  she  said.  **  If  I  never  reach 
Europe  you  will  open  this.  I  don't  try  to  thank  you  foi 
what  you  have  done — I  could  not — but  God  see^." 

She  went  away  before  he  could  answer  a  word,  and  Charley 
put  the  envelope  carefully  among  his  business  documents. 

The  next  day  he  sailed. 

He  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Bentley  before  leaving  poit — it 
reached  Geneva  late  that  evening.  The  morning  after, 
Mr.  Bentley  entered  the  room  where  Mrs.  Morrison  and 
Plilda  sat,  with  a  commotion  unworthy  his  years  and  dig- 
nity. 

"Would  you  like  some  pleasant  news?"  he  cried,  and, 
before  either  could  speak,  continued,  **  Charles  Seaforth  has 
sailed  for  America  to  join  the  colonel,  so  we  may  be  sure 
that  paterfamilias  will  be  well  taken  care  of.    Twenty-four 
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days  for  Charley  to  reach  San  Francisco — six  more  only  to 
New  York  !     Now,  is  not  that  worth  the  hearing  ?  " 

Katey  was  jubilant,  and  chattered  like  a  blackbird  in  her 
delight.  Hilda  was  less  demonstrative ;  indeed,  both  Katey 
and  Bentley  might  have  felt  a  little  vexed  at  her  comparative 
•.ilence,  had  they  not  perceived  that  she  was  only  restrained 
jy  the  fear  of  showing  too  much  feeling. 

They  exchanged  a  glance  of  exultation  behind  her  back, 
and  went  on  talking  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  she 
joined,  seldom,  and  with  a  visible  effort,  in  their  conversa- 
tion. 

Presently  Flower  came  in,  Hilda  stole  away  to  her  own 
room,  and  Mr.  Bentley  took  his  departure. 

"Margaret  Strong  leaves  Melbourne  to-day,  and  will 
reach  Brindisi  by  the  Suez  steamer  ! "  Mr.  Bentley  exclaimed, 
as  he  entered  the  room  where  LasccUes  sat.  "  You  know 
whom  I  mean." 

"Thank  God  1 "  ejaculated  Lascelles. 

"I  say,  thank  God,  too,"  said  Bentley,  shaking  his  hand 
waruily.  "  Something  good  must  come  of  it — this  woman's 
evidence  will  be  very  important." 

They  held  a  long  consultation,  and  the  lawyer  was  almost 
as  hopeful  as  Lascelles  himself. 

"  I  could  meet  her  at  Brindisi,"  Lascelles  said. 
•  "  Better  to  leave  her  to  herself,"  Bentley  said.  "  She  can- 
not arrive  under  forty-two  days.  I  think  that  it  will  be  as 
well  to  make  a  general  move.  Seaforth  is  sure  to  help  the 
colonel  to  arrange  his  business.  They  will  come  back  as 
soon  as  possible — should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
are  ready  to  sail  for  Europe  within  a  month  after  Chjurley 
reaches  New  York." 

"  And  Mrs.  Morrison  is  tired  of  Geneva,"  Lascelles  salcL 

"Thoroughly  tired.     I  dimk  next  week  I  will  take  umsm 
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up  to  Paris — establish  them  somewhere  near  town.  We 
shall  want  Miss  Flower  on  the  spot,  you  know  ;  for  she  must 
be  there  to  receive  that  unfortunate  woman,  as  1  promised 
in  my  telegram. 

"  I  shall  drive  out  to  the  villa,"  said  Lascelles,  with  more 
animation  than  Bentley  had  seen  him  display  for  days.  "  I 
think  even  she  will  begin  to  feel  there  is  a  hope  at  last." 

Mr.  Bentley  was  silent.  When  Lascelles  gave  utterance 
to  a  speech  of  that  kind,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  reply.  He 
had  not  seen  Madelaine  since  the  interview  he  held  with  her 
a  short  time  previous ;  even  Lascelles  had  not  seen  her. 

When  Mr.  Bentley  left  his  rooms,  Lascelles  dressed  and 
drove  out  to  the  villa. 

In  answer  to  Lascelles' s  ring,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
womail  who  was  a  stranger  to  him.  Pietro  had  gone  into 
the  towh  on  business,  and  Maritana — a  thing  which  happened 
only  once  in  an  age — was  really  indisposed,  and  Madelaine 
had  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Madame  receives  no  visitors  ;  she  is  in  poor  health,"  the 
woman  said  in  reply  to  Lascelles*  s  demand,  giving  the  re- 
sponse she  had  been  instructed  always  to  do. 

<*Iknow,"  he  answered;  "but  if  you  will  say  to  her 
that  Mr.  Lascelles  wishes  to  see  her,  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged."  '"'^ 

"  Madame  receives  nobody,"  she  repeated.  "  I  am  only 
a  poor  housemaid.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful  to 
monsieur,  but  I  have  my  orders." 

She  was  a  tidy,  quiet-looking  creature,  speaking  French 
with  a  strong.  Swiss  accent.  He  could  not,  of  coiiise,  feel 
vexed  with  her,  impatient  as  he  was. 

"  I  promise  you  that  your  mistress  will  not  be  angry,"  he 
said.     "Just  go  and  tell  her  my^ame." 

**  Monsieur — monsieur — ^ah,  I  cannot  speak  it  1  I  am  only 
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a  poor  woman — monsieur  would  not  wish  me  to  lose  my 
place." 

He  pub  his  hand  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  and  dis 
covered  that  he  had  forgotten  his  card-case ;  he  found  a 
letter-envelope  and  a  pencil.  As  he  began  to  write  the 
%vflman  said,— 

**  Cest  (a  /  If  monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to  put  it 
on  paper ;  I  shall  not  be  scolded,  then.  Besides,  I  can 
never  pronounce  those  foreign  names." 

While  he   was  writing,  she  added,  rather  as  if  to  herself, — 

**  How  beautiful  to  be  able  to  do  that  1  I  tried  once,  but  I 
could  not  learn  to  do  it,  nor  to  read  it." 

He  had  held  the  pencil  hesitatingly  between  his  fingers 
after  writing  his  name  ;  as  she  spoke  he  laid  the  bit  of  paper 
back  on  the  rustic  table,  and  above  his  signature  he  scribbled : 

"  I  have  important  news  from  Melbourne.  Pray  let  me 
see  you  for  an  instant." 

He  handed  it  to  the  woman,  saying, — 

"  Take  this  to  your  mistress,  please  ;  I  assure  you  she  will 
not  be  annoyed."  * 

"  Ouiy  monsieur,"  she  replied,  dropping  a  little  courtesy 
and  showing  two  rows  of  white  teeth  in  a  pleasant  smile.  "I 
may  take  her  a  note,  of  course,  just  as  I  might  a  letter  that 
came  by  the  post." 

**  Exactly,"  said  he,  laughing. 

The  woman  set  a  chair  for  him  and  went  away.  He  ha/l 
not  time  to  grow  impatient  before  she  returned  and  said,  — 

*'  If  monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to  enter,  niadame 
will  receive  him." 

He  found  Madelaine  in  a  pretty  apartment  at  the  back  of 
tlie  house,  with  windows  opening  directly  upon  the  garden. 
She  was  seated  at  a  table  limiting,  dressed  in  white,  without  a  . 
tint  of  color  save  a  bit  of  blue  at  her  throat  and  wrists,  bff 
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wonderful  auburn  hair  falling  like  a  veil  over  her  shoulders, 
almost  sweeping  the  floor,  as  she  sat,  and  fastened  back  from 
her  forehead  by  a  narrow  band  of  the  same  vivid  blue. 

Madelaine  rose,  and  moved  forward  to  receive  him,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  with  a  frank  cordiality  which  made  his  heart 
leap. 

"You  are  not  vexed  with  me  for  insisting  upon  seeing 
you  ?  "  were  his  first  words.  **  Your  poor  maid  was  terribly 
afraid  she  should  get  herself  into  disgrace,  even  by  bringing 
a  message,"  said  he. 

"  She  is  quite  new ;  Pietro  found  her ;  she  seems  a  good 
creature,  heavy  and  dull,  Swiss-woman-like,"  Madelaine  said. 
"  I  never  noticed  her  till  yesterday,  but  I  like  her  face." 

Next  the  room  where  they  were — between  that  and  the 
apartment  at  the  front  of  the  house — was  a  deep  closet,  with 
a  door  opening  into  it  from  the  entrance-hall.  The  dull, 
honest-faced  woman  had  opened  thai  door  as  she  turned  back 
into  the  corridor — was  standing  at  this  instant  close  to  an- 
other door  which  connected  the  reception-room  with  the 
closet  where  she  stood.   . 

She  bent  noiselessly  upon  her  knees,  so  that  her  eye  was 
on  a  level  with  the  key-hole ;  she  could  look  into  the  recep- 
tion-room, could  see  the  two  as  they  seated  themselves  at 
the  table,  could  hear  every  word  as  distinctly  as  if  she  had 
been  in  the  room  with  them. 

Lascelles  told  Madelaine  what  had  occurred.  He  had 
begged  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Bentley.  He  took  it  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  read  it  aloud.  They  spoke  in  English,  for 
he  remembered  how  necessary  caution  was,  and  employed  a 
tongue  which  (even  supposing  the  improbability  of  a  listener 
to  the  conversation)  would  nm  no  risk  of  being  understood 
by  any  member  of  her  household. 

He  told  her  that  Mary  Hope  had  been  sent  on  board  the 
17 
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steamer  under  the  name  of  Margaret  Strong — the  date  at 
which  the  Suez  boat  might  be  expected  to  reach  Brindisl 
He  spoke  of  his  first  idea  of  going  himself  to  meet  her. 

"It  would  be  likely  to  do  harm  rather  than  good,"  she 
said.  "  If  you  were  to  tell  Mary  Hope  that  you  came  from 
me,  it  is  almost  certain  she  would  hold  no  communication 
with  you.  As  I  look  back  now,  I  understand  why  she  hated 
me,  and  she.  is  not  a  woman  to  have  forgiven.  As  to  telling 
her  that  you  come  from  Miss  Flower ^" 

"  Miss  Flower  admitted  to  me  yesterday  that  she  had  seen 
you,"  Lascelles  interrupted. 

"^es  }  she  was  here  again.  Her  conscience  is  troubling 
her  ;  certainly  there  is  no  need  where  I  am  concem,ed ;  she 
did  not  even  know  me  in  the  old  days." 

"  It  seemed  to  me  something  that  concerned  this  woman." 

"  So  it  was ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you,"  Made- 
laine  replied.  "  The  truth  is,  Mary  Hope  is  a  second  cousin 
of  Miss  Flower.  She  was  pretty  and  poor,  disliked  by  the 
family  ;  at  last  left  them.  I  dare  say  they  were  not  kind  to 
her — Miss  Flower  admits  that — and  she  was  a  horrible-tem- 
pered girl.  In  short,  she  went  away.  She  came  to  me,  told 
me  enough  of  her  story  to  interest  me.  I  made  a  few  in- 
quiries, found  that  her  account  was  true,  and  took  her  into 
my  house.  You  understand,  at  that  time  I  was  Mrs.  Man- 
deville." 

"  Yes,  yes  1 "  he  said,  starting,  as  if  the  utterance  of  the 
name  was  a  pain  to  him. 

"  I  took  her  as  a  sort  of  companion,  though  I  wanted  no 
pers-jn  of  the  sort — disliked  the  idea,  even,  young  as  I  was," 
M^delaine  continued.  "But  she  was  a  lady  bom,  well 
educated,  clever.  I  could  not  offer  her  a  mere  menial  posi- 
ti  m  ;  I  grew  quite  fond  of  her,  indeed." 

"  And  she  repaid  your  kindness  by  falsehood  and  treachery." 
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"  Ah,  deal*  me,  T  aiii  not  going  back  over  the  past.  I  have 
told  you  many  times  that  I  will  not ! "  cried  Madelaine,  with  a 
passion  which  she  seldom  betrayed.  "She  loved  Bolton 
Wargrave.  He  was  nothing  to  me,  except  that  I  always 
dreaded  and  loathed  him ;  but  that  poor  Mary  Hope  could 
not  know.  This  was  the  ground  of  her  hatred  for  me.  It 
was  either  from  this  cause,  or  a  complete  deception,  that  she 
acted  as  she  did." 

"  Is  Bolton  Wargrave  accountable  ?  "  Lascelle$  xisked,  with 
a  quiet  too  marked  not  to  have  been  forced. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  quickly.     "  No :  we  have 

no  need  to  think  of  him.     I — fate — chance Ah,  gt>od 

heavens  1  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Why  will  you  per^ 
sist  ?  Why  will  you  in  spite  of  proofs— of  what  I  have  ray- 
self  admitted ^" 

His  face  worked  slightly,  but  he  went  on  with  compo- 
sure,— 

"  Even  Bentley  expects  a  good  deal.  He  does  not  know 
what.  He  will  not  talk  of  it,  but  I  can  see  that  he  believes 
the  whole  faith  in  which  he  has  lived  for  years  has  been 
false." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  slowly  ;  "  let  it  rest  there.  We 
have  only  to  wait  a  short  time.  In  little  more  than  a  month 
Mary  Hope  can  be  in  Paris." 

"  You  will  go  there,  will  you  not  ?  " 

She  gave  a  weary  gesture  of  refusal. 

"  It  would  be  so  useless,"  she  said,  "  and  I  so  dread  to 
stir !  I  may  be  recognized — make  new  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers — another  day's  wonder  and  horror  !  Oh,  don't 
force  me  to  remind  you  of  such  possibilities  I  They  do  not 
pain  me  to  contemplate.  I  am  used  to  them  ;  but  they 
hurt  you ! " 

She  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  quick,  sharp  voic^  fot  V^s. 
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had  grown  very  pale,  and  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  implore 
silence. 

"  I  ai)prehend  no  such  danger,"  he  said  :  "  neither  does 
Mr.  IJentley." 

*'  Possibly  not,"  she  answered.  *'  I  can  live  a  lie-— hide 
myself  as  I  do  here,  under  a  false  name ;  but  oh,  I  do  so  hale 
it — I  hate  it !  1  would  rather  be  hissed  and  chased  through 
the  streets  1  Whatever  else  I  have  been,  at  least  I  never 
was  coward  enough  willingly  to  take  refuge  in  a  false- 
hood." 

She  rose,  speaking  with  such  passion  that  for  the  first  time 
a  real  hope,  mad  as  it  seemed  to  him,  sprang  up  in  Julian 
Lascelles's  soul.  She  was  not  indifferent ;  she  did  prize  his 
love ;  she  refused  it  for  his  sake — his  only  ! 

The  bare  conviction  restored  his  composure  and  strength. 
He  could  endure  anything  now — separation,  silence.  She 
was  not  indifferent !  He  could  work  with  new  courage.  He 
would  in  any  case  have  spent  his  entire  life  in  trying  to  clear 
her  from  the  stain  which  rested  upon  her  :  but  now  he  could 
toil  and  be  courageous  always.  She  did  care — she  did 
care  ! 

Before  the  delicious  whirl  which  dizzied  his  brain  had 
passed,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Pietro 
with  a  package  of  books  and  reviews. 

"If  there  is  anything  of  which  Mr.  Bentley  thinks  you 
ought  to  be  informed,  you  will  not  be  vexed  at  my  bringing 
you  the  news  ?"  he  demanded. 

She  turned  toward  the  Italian,  who  was  depositing  the 
packet  on  the  table. 

**  Pietro,"  she  said,  "  whenever  Mr.  Lascelles  calls,  he  is 
to  be  admitted." 

Lascelles  did  not  everf  commit  the  mistake  of  thanking 
her ;  he  understood  perfectly  that  the  permission  so  freely 
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pronounced  involved  on  his  part  a  reason  for  any  future 
visit. 

Later  iij  the  day,  the  new  chambermaid  asked  Pietro*s 
permission  to  go  into  Geneva.  She  wanted  some  clothing 
she  had  there  ;  could  be  back  by  eight  o'clock. 

She  was  allowed  to  go.     Punctually  at  the  hour  she  re- 
turned.    Pietro  saw  her  come.     A  small  boy  whom  she  had 
captured  in  the  village  was   carrying  her  sac  de  voyage  for 
her.     She  was  very  grateful  to  solemn  Pietro  for  his  kind 
ness. 

A  fortnight  later,  Susette  came  weeping  to  Maritana.  She 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  sister  who  lived  at  Brigue. 
Their  old  mother  had  been  seized  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
— she  might  die  in  a  few  days — she  might  last  for  months. 

The  sister  was  married,  had  a  house  of  her  own,  and  chil- 
dren innumerable.  Susette  was  a  widow,  and  free,  so  she 
must  return  home  at  once  to  take  care  of  her  mother. 

But  could  Pietro  have  known  of  the  telegraphic  messages 
which  were  exchanged  between  Wargrave's  agent  and  that 
person  in  Paris  the  day  she  went  to  Geneva,  Susette  would 
ne\'er  have  left  the  house  alive. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

DRIVEN  OUT. 


iNOTHER  week  went  by.     Of  all  the 

persons  who  awaited  the  time  when 
Maty  Hope  could  arrive,  Madelaine 
Jastram  was  the  only  one  perfectly 
composed  and  unanxious.  Letters  at 
various  times  reached  her  from  Bolton 
Wargrave  ;  she  sent  them  back  un- 
opened. One  came  at  length,  ad- 
dressed in  a  hand  she  did  not  know,  but  the  letter  was  from 
him — a  threat  that  he  would  speedily  break  up  her  present 
repose  unless  she  consented  to  listen  to  his  plans.  She 
sent  that  back,  too,  without  a  syllable  of  reply. 

Some  inquiries  which  Mr,  Bentley  wished  answered  in 
regard  to  old  letters  and  papers  gave  Lascelles  an  excuse, 
at  length,  to  go  once  more  to  Madelaine's  house. 

Madelaine  received  him  cordially.  With  one  of  those 
sudden  changes  of  manner  which  had  so  often  caused  people 
to  pronounce  her  a  consummate  actress,  she  flashed,  from  a 
demeanor  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  almost  cold,  into  a  brighter, 
gayer  mood  than  he  had  ever  seen  her. 

"  You  may  stay  a  while,  if  you  like,"  she  said ;   "  only  no 
more  serious  talk  I     Just  think  it  is  an  indifferent  visit  you 
are  paying." 
"  I  will  think  whatever  you  bid  me,"  he  replied. 
"That  is  rightr*   she  said,  laughing.     "Come  into  thr 
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garden  and  see  my  fuchsias.  I  have  had  all  the  plants 
taken  out  of  the  greenhouse — the  weather  is  so  lovely  that 
it  seemed  a  shame  to  keep  the  poor  things  shut  up  any  lon- 
ger, and  they  look  so  happy  over  the  change  I " 

"  You  speak  as  if  they  were  sentient  creatures,"  returned 
he,  with  a  smile. 

**0f  course — all  flowers  are,  to  me.  I  live  so  much 
among  them  that  1  get  absurd  fancies,"  she  replied,  half 
gaily,  half  in  earnest.  "  Once  in  South  America,  I  had  a 
pet  lily  that  died,  I  always  said  of  consumption,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  The  poor  thing  tried  so  hard  to  live  !  1  tended 
it  day  after  day,  but  it  had  to  go.  I  lost  it  early  one  morn- 
ing. The  blossom  was  only  half-faded ;  it  fell  over  against 
my  hand  and  died  there,  just  as  a  child  would  1  Y  am  sure 
I  shall  find  my  lily  in  the  next  stage  of  existence.  Are  you 
laughing  at  me  ?  " 

"  You  know  1  am  not  I  I  have  had  fancies  almost  as 
strong,  only  I  never  ventured  to  express  them — ^more  in 
regard  to  birds  and  animals,  though." 

"  Of  course  we  shall  find  them  there,"  she  said.  "It  is 
only  man's  arrogance  that  makes  him  conclude  it  is  he  alone 
who  can  possess  a  soul  matured  enough  to  have  a  separate 
individual  life  hereafter." 

"  You  are  not  satisfied,  then,  to  think  that  the  beautiful 
things  in  nature  are  merely  types  of  what  we  shall  find  be- 
yond ?  " 

"  Certainly  not !  I  tell  you  I  expect  to  find  there  the 
very  Hly  I  spoke  of! "  Then  she  began  to  laugh  again,  and 
added,  presentl}* :  "  I  refuse  to  be  insane  any  longer  1  Come 
and  see  Pietro's  strawberry  vines ;  they  are  the  pride  of  his 
honest  heart" 

They  spent  an  hour,  wandering  about  the  grounds — an 
hour  of  such  exquisite  happiness  to  Lascelles,  that  he  wculd 
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have  been  willing  to  admit  it  compensated  for  all  tb6  seasons 
of  gl  Dom  or  unrest  which  had  ever  visited  his  life. 

They  had  strolled  round  almost  to  the  front  of  the  house 
and  seated  themselves  on  a  rustic  bench  placed  under  the 
ti  ees,  talking  and  laughing  like  a  boy  and  girl ;  for,  in  the 
way  of  gaiety,  this  morning  had  been  a  revelation  to  each 
in  the  character  of  the  other.  Hitherto,  their  interviews  had 
chanced  hardly  ever  to  be  without  some  disturbing,  almost 
tragic  influence ;  but  to-day  Madelaine's  mood  had  infected 
Lascelles,  and  he  was  happy  in  yielding  to  the  spell. 

The  sound  of  voices  interrupted  them — Pietro's  tones  in 
loud,  angry  remonstrance,  then  another  voice  in  answer. 

"  I  tell  you  that  the  lady  who  lives  here  is  called  Madame 
Santani,"  was  what  Pietro  said  ;  "  you  have  no  communica- 
tion for  a  person  of  t|jat  name,  so  I  repeat  you  have  mis- 
taken the  house  and  had  better  go  away  ! " 

"  We  have  not  mistaken  the  house  at  all,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  know  as  well  as  you  that  the  lady  calls  herself  Madame 
Santani  for  the  time  ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  she 
is  Mistress  Mandeville,  Madame  Jastram,  and  the  owner  of 
twenty  other  aliases,  if  you  please  :  but  she  is  always  the  lady 
of  whom  we  are  in  search." 

Lascelles  started  to  his  feet,  white  and  cold,  his  eyes  blaz- 
ing. He  was  rushing  away,  but  Madelaine's  hand  seized  his 
arm  and  held  him  fast. 

*'  It  is  useless,"  she  said ;  "  you  can  do  nothing.     Ah,  I 
might  have  known  my  gaiety  was  an  ill  omen  1 " 

She  spoke  so  quietly  that  he  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 
She  had  half  risen  from  the  seat  to  catch  his  arm.  Her  face 
was  perfectly  calm ;  a  sort  of  smile  was  on  h^j  lips  still — like 
the  ghost  of  the  radiance  which  had  warmed  his  heart  an 
instant  before. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  said ;  "  let  me  see  wha*  it  is." 
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"There  is  no  necessity,  I  know,"  she  answered.  **My 
evil  destiny  has  found  me  out  again.  Whatever  the  trouble 
may  be,  I  must  meet  it.  There  can  be  nothing  new — an 
altered  form  of  the  old  curse,  maybe — nothing  new,  I  am 
only  sorry  that  you  happen  to  be  here." 

"  Madelaine,  Madelaine  !  "  he  cried. 

"Ah,  it  hurts  you,"  she  said,  the  same  strange  spectre  of 
a  smile  on  her  lips,  the  same  weary,  hopeless  ring  in  her 
voice.  "  Go  away  !  It  does  not  hurt  me ;  I  am  used  to  it 
— I  am  used  to  it ! " 

In  the  meantime,  the  altercation  between  Pietro  and  his 
antagonist  grew  louder.  A  third  voice  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation. The  speakers  were  hidden  by  a  projecting  wing  of 
the  house,  but  every  word  was  distinctly  audible. 

**  There  is  no  good  in  these  denials,  my  fine  fellow,"  the 
third  voice  said  at  last.  "Our  duty  compels  us  to  see  this 
madame — call  her  what  you  like — and  we  mean  to  do  our 
duty  even  if  we  have  to  break  in  the  doors.  We  don't  blame 
you.  All  the  same,  you  had  better  not  oppose  the  law  too 
far.     Just  let  us  in." 

Madelaine  released  her  hold  on  Lascelles's  arm  and  walked 
across  the  lawn.  He  hurried  forward  in  pursuit,  caught  up 
with  her  as  she  turned  the  corner  of  the  house,  snatched  her 
hand,  laid  it  on  his  arm  and  held  it  there,  moving  on  beside 
her  without  a  word. 

They  were  in  sight  of  the  three  men,  Pietro  standing  on 
the  steps,  two  gendarmes  before  him,  one  of  them  saying : 
"  I  tell  you  we  must  and  will  see  the  mistress  of  this  house." 

"  She  is  here,"  said  Madelaine.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

She  spoke  so  suddenly,  her  voice  was  so  clear,  so  strangely 
sweet,  that  the  trio,  not  having  noticed  her  approach,  turned 
as  though  bewildered. 

"  Pietro,  if  it  i§  necessary,  let  these  men  enter,"  she  said. 
17* 
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The  gendarmes  raised  their  caps,  and  stood  spellbound. 
They  might  be  unlettered,  ignorant  men,  but  they  were  men 
all  the  same,  and  the  glory  of  her  pale,  proud  beauty  at  once 
thrilled  and  awed  them. 

"  What  is  your  business  here  ? "  demanded  Lascelles, 
haughtily.     "What  do  you  want  of  Madame  Jastram?" 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  back  at 
Madelaine  with  a  certain  hesitation.  Then  the  younger  of 
the  pair — from  his  uniform  evidently  the  senior  in  command 
— stepped  forward  and  took  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a  folded 
paper,  which  he  extended  toward  the  lady. 

The  man  hesitated  a  second,  made  her  a  respectful  bow, 
as  if  to  prove  that  he  only  performed  his  duty  in  spite  of 
himself,  turned  toward  the  others,  and  said, — 

"You  are  witnesses  that  the  order  is  properly  served. 
Madame,  you  are  commanded  to  quit  Swiss  territory  within 
six  hours." 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said.     "  You  have  done  your  duty." 

She  made  a  gesture  as  if  dismissing  them. 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  man,  hesitatingly ;  **  our  orders  are  to 
see  madame  over  the  frontier." 

She  turned  tranquilly  toward  Pietro. 

"  Give  these  messieurs  some  refreshment,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  nearly  three  o'clock.  At  five  there  is  a  train  to  Chambery. 
We  will  go  by  that." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort ! "  exclaimed  Lascelles, 
so  utterly  beside  himself  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
saying.  "  Leave  the  place  at  once,"  he  added  to  the  men. 
"  You  are  making  some  mistake  which  will  cost  you  dear  if 
you  persist." 

"  Monsieur ^*'  began  the  younger,  deprecatingly. 

llut  Madelaine  put  up  her  hand  with  a  gesture  which  made 
him  pause. 
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She  unfolded  the  paper ;  glanced  pver  it ;  gave  it  to  Las- 
celles. 

"  Read  that,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Ah,  I  am  sorry 
you  did  not  listen  to  me  and  go  away." 

Mechanically  he  read  the  page.  Madelaine  was  ordered 
to  leave  Swiss  territory  on  the  charge  of  being  a  member  of 
the  International  Society.  As  an  additional  disgrace,  she 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  two  gendarmes  to  the  frontier. 

"  Good  God !  what  an  infamous  proceeding ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  A  country,  too,  that  calls  itself  a  republic  I  But 
you  must  not  submit  1  You  are  an  American  by  birth — we 
will  call  in  the  consuVs  aid — you  shall  not ^" 

"  Listen  to  me,"  she  interrupted.  ^*  You  do  not  want  to 
cause  me  pain,  I  know.  This  expulsion  does  not  disturb 
me  in  the  least — for  you  to  make  any  attempt  to  combat 
would  trouble  me — I  cannot  allow  it." 

She  spoke  gently,  but  with  such  firmness  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  add  a  word  of  persuasion. 

"  Is  tliis  that  man's  work  ?  "  he  asked  with  flaming  eyes. 

"  No  matter  whose,"  she  answered,  though  she  knew  well. 
"  Mr.  Lascelles,  before  we  part,  will  you  make  me  a  prom- 
ise ?  You  begged  me  to  go  to  Paris — I  will  do  so  later. 
But  I  must  name  one  condition — do  you  promise  to  obey 
it?" 

"  I  promise." 

"  No  matter  what  happens,  not  to  mix  yourself  publicly  in 
my  affairs — never  to  have  a  quarrel  of  any  sort  on  my 
account." 

She  had  read  his  thought  aright — ^he  had  meant  to  go  in 
search  of  Wargrave. 

He  was  silent. 

"  You  would  only  do  me  harm,"  she  continued.  "  Oh, 
believe    me,    I  know  better  than  you  can!    You  would 
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merely  give  rise  to  new  reports — ^new  scandals.  I  must 
have  your  promise,  or  you  will  force  me  to  go  where  neither 
you  nor  any  one  else  can  find  me." 

"  1  promise,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  more  eloquent  of  thankful- 
ness than  any  words  could  have  been,  and  held  out  her  hand 
^*  Good-bye  now,"  she  said. 

"  I*et  me  stay — ^let  me,  at  least,  drive  with  you  into 
Geneva." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  repeated.  "  You  shall  hear  fi-om  me. 
Go — it  is  the  sole  kindness  you  can  show  me-r-my  one  friend 
will  not  refuse  me  that  ?  '* 

About  half-past  four  Lascelles  was  sitting  in  his  room — 
Mr.  Bentley  had  come  in  to  see  him.  The  side  of  the  hotel 
in  which  Lascelles  had  his  apartment  looked  out  on  a  square 
through  which  carriages  passed  to  reach  the  station. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  roused  suddenly  by  a  great 
tumult  below.  Lascelles  hurried  to  a  window  and  flung  it 
open — Mr.  Bentley  followed.  A  carriage  had  just  crossed 
the  bridge  and  was  traversing  the  square.  A  crowd  of  men 
and  women  were  following — shouting,  hooting ;  the  gen- 
darmes, who  rode  on  either  side  of  the  vehicle,  tried  in  vain 
to  keep  them  back.  Madelaine  Jastram's  name  echoed  from 
lip  to  lip,  coupled  with  base  epithets  and  bitter  execrations. 

Lascelles  turned  so  deathly  pale  that  Mr.  Bentley  tried  to 
pull  him  away ;  but  he  stood  there  till  the  carriage  disap- 
peared. 

As  Madelaine  took  her  seat  in  the  railway  compartment 
which  Pietro  had  secured  for  her — having  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  gendarmes  to  leave  her  alone  there — a  letter 
from  some  hand  unseen  was  thrown  in  at  the  window. 

"You  wanted  war,"  Bolton  Wargrave  wrote;  "are  yoa 
content  ?  " 
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A  PRAYER  FOR  HELP. 

dHE  Suez  steamer  was  entering  the  harbor 
of  Brtndisi.  The  deck  was  crowded 
with  passengers  from  India  and  Austra- 
lia— invalids  from  the  former  land 
ordered  to  try  once  more  their  native 
English  air — children  sent  to  be 
[ilaced  under  the  charge  of  English 
relatives — bearded  exiles  from  Austra' 
lia — ^men  coming  back  after  years  of  absence  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  scenes  they  had  loved  in  youth — restless  trav- 
ellers who  had  wandered  up  and  down  the  earth  like  Satan 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  fulhlled  Ariel's  promise  of  putting  a 
girdle  round  it. 

Aloof  from  the  varied  groups  sat  a  woman  who  had  not 
left  her  cabin  until  now.  She  was  set  down  on  the  passen- 
ger-list as  Margaret  Strong,  a  woman  too  commonplace  in 
appearance  to  excite  attention  in  any  way. 

When  the  steamer  reached  the  wharf  the  custom-house 
officials  were  of  course  in  a  great  state  of  bustle  and  excite- 
ment One  of  them  had  been  standing  on  the  wharf  beside 
a  female — bright  and  pretty  still — engaged  in  an  earnest  con- 
versation up  to  the  last  moment  that  his  duties  could  be  de- 
ferred. 

"  You  will  be  sure  to  find  out  and  tell  me,"  she  said,  in 
very  fli:ent  Italian,  and  with  a  beseeching,  coquettish  glance 
from  her  handsome  black  eyes. 
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"  Yes,  of  course  I  will.  You  have  only  to  wait  here ;  I 
will  come  back  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

He  walked  quickly  away,  and  proceeded  to  join  his  com- 
panions on  board  the  boat,  smiling  all  over  his  handsome 
bronzed  Italian  face^  as,  with  a  man's  natural  vanity,  he 
thought  what  an  easy  conquest  he  had  found  in  the  pretty 
Frenchwoman  who  made  his  acquaintance  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, and  at  what  an  easy  price  he  had  purchased  several 
private  interviews,  enchanting  enough  to  turn  his  Southern 
head.  Best  of  all,  to  remember  that  if  he  complied  with  her 
latest  request  he  was  promised  another  interview  likely  to 
prove  more  charming  even  than  those  which  had  gone  before. 
Such  a  simple  request  to  fulfil — merely  to  find  out  among 
the  female  passengers  a  woman  named  Margaret  Strong,  and 
show  her  to  his  enchantress.  In  case  Margaret  Strong  was 
at  loss  in  regard  to  an  inn,  himself  to  recommend  to  her  the 
neat,  quiet  place  where  his  new  acquaintance  was  stopping. 

The  Parisian  had  less  than  half  an  hour  to  wait,  and  the 
officer  performed  his  errand  well.  When  he  passed  her  he  was 
accompanying  a  veiled  woman,  and  with  much  loud  talking 
and  many  gestures  confided  her  to  the  care  of  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  hotel. 

Just  then  he  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  perceive  his 
female  acquaintance,  and  said,  in  broken  French, — 

**  Hold,  here  is  madame  I  She  is  stopping  at  the  hotel 
I  am  sure  she  will  show  you  the  way  ;  it  is  quite  near." 

**  Good-morning,  Signor  Martini,"  said  the  Frenchwoman, 

He  lifted  his  cap  and  explained, — 

**  This  lady  asked  me  the  name  of  an  inn — a  quiet  one— 
I  recommended  the  Aquila  Nera — is  it  there  tliat  you  are 
stopping,  madame  ?  " 

*'  Certainly  ;  I  am  going  to  the  house  now  if  madame  likes 
to  walk — it  is  not  far." 
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"  Thanks,'^  the  traveller  said,  in  a  tone  of  relief ;  "  I  shall 
be  so  glad  ;  I  ani  English,  and  speak  very  little  French  I " 

"  How  fortunate  that  I  can  talk  your  language  tolerably," 
returned  the  Frenchwoman.  "  I  will  show  you  the  way ; 
but  your  luggage — les  bagages,  Monsieur  Martini !  " 

"  1  have  promised  madame  to  see  them  up  to  the  hotel 
myself,"  with  a  quick,  meaning  smile. 

"  You  are  very  good — ^very  good,"  the  new-comer  said, 
in  her  hesitating  French.  "I  cannot  thank  either  of  you 
enough." 

They  walked  toward  the  hotel ;  with  the  usual  volubility 
of  her  nation,  the  Frenchwoman,  before  they  reached  there, 
managed  to  explain  that  she  had  arrived  very  lately  at  Brin- 
disi — had  come  so  far  with  certain  demoiselles — she  herself 
was  under-mistress  in  a  school  in  Paris — ^had  been  sent  to 
give  the  young  ladies  up  to  their  parents. 

By  the  time  they  got  to  the  hotel  and  a  room  had  been 
found  for  the  stranger,  she  had  added  the  information  that  on 
the  next  morning  she  proposed  to  set  out  on  her  return  jour- 
ney. 

"  To  Paris  ?  "  asked  the  new-comer. 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  I  am  going  there,  too,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  just  Heaven !  How  pleasant  for  me  if  madame 
chose  to  make  the  journey  at  the  same  time — it  is  horrible 
being  alone ! " 

"  I  should  like  it;  I  am  sure,"  she  said  wearily.  "  I  won- 
der if  I  could  have  some  tea,  I  am  so  tired,  so  dizzy." 

"  No  wonder  1  I  die  ten  thousand  times  during  a  sea-voy- 
age— oh,  mon  Dieu,  a  hundred  thousand  times  I "  cried 
madame.  **  I  go  ;  I  will  stop  at  your  door  later,  if  you  per- 
mit, to  inquire  how  you  find  yourself." 

*^  You  ar«  very  kind  I " 
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"Kind  to  myselfl  I  am  alone,  and,  Frenchwoman'like, 
I  detest  that,"  laughed  she.  "  My  name  is  Madame  Roland ; 
I  told  you  how  I  came  to  be  here." 

"  And  my  name  is  Strong — Margaret  Strong." 

"  Ah,  the  English  names  are  so  difficult  I  no  matter,  1 
shall  remember.    Au  revoir  1 " 

"  At  what  hour  do  we  go  ?  "  said  Margaret  Strong. 

'*  Eleven  o'clock ;  you  will  have  time  for  a  good  night's 
rest." 

So,  after  many  more  prettj'  speeches  on  madame's  part, 
they  separated,  and,  an  hour  later,  madame  was  down  by  the 
sea  walking  with  handsome  Signor  Martini. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  HOPELESS   QUEST. 


IRS.  MORRISON  and  Hilda  had  been 

for  some  weeks  comfortably  established 

out    at   Montmorenci.       Flower  still 

remained  their  guest,  and  Mr,  Bentley 

was  with  them.     Lascelles  had  been 

over  in  England  on  some  business  ol 

his  own,  but  had  returned,  and  w»s 

stopping  in  Paris. 

An  apartment  he  possessed  there  on  lease  had  been  the 

address  sent  to  Seaforth  as  the  place  to  which  Mary  Hope 

,  was  to  go  on  her  arrival. 

The  weeks  of  anxious  waiting  were  almost  over  at  Iwt. 
One  morning,  while  Bentley  was  sitting  with  La£celle9,  the 
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latter  received  tidings  that  the  Suez  steamer  had  teen  tele- 
graphed as  arrived  at  Brindisi. 

Lascelles  wrote  at  once  to  Madelaine.  It  had  been  agreed 
between  them  that  he  should  do  so. 

Pietro  brought  Lascelles  a  message  from  Madelaine,  giving 
him  her  address.  She  had  taken  a  furnished  house  out  on 
the  road  to  Passy.  Pietro  said  his  mistress  was  well,  but  he 
brought  no  permission  to  Lascelles  to  seek  her,  and  he  re- 
frained from  so  doing.  At  least,  very  soon  now — perhaps  in 
a  few  hours — he  should  be  able  to  go  to  her  house  accom- 
panied by  Mary  Hope,  from  whose  arrival  he  expected  so 
much. 

The  time  when  she  might  be  looked  for  came — passed. 
There  was  no  news  of  her.  They  waited  another  day  ;  then 
Lascelles' s  banker  telegraphed  to  an  agent  at  Brindisi  to 
learn  whether  a  person  named  Margaret  Strong  had  been 
among  the  passengers  by  the  Suez  steamer.  In  case  she 
had,  he  was  to  discover  if  she  was  still  in  the  town,  or,  if  not, 
in  what  direction  she  had  gone.  An  answer  arrived  in  due 
course.  The  lady  inquired  for  was  in  Brindisi.  The  name 
of  the  hotel  was  given.  She  was  quite  ill — ^not  able  to  bear 
a  journey. 

Lascelles  determined  to  set  out  at  once.  He  could  take 
letters  from  Miss  Flower  and  Bentley,  which  would  convince 
Mary  that  she  might  trust  him  implicitly. 

Two  days  and  nights  of  ceaseless  travelling — Brindisi,  at 
last. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached  there  ;  he 
drove  at  once  to  the  hotel  which  the  agent  had  named. 
Even  before  securing  a  room  and  lying  down  to  rest,  he  made 
sure  that  Mrs.  Strong  was  in  the  house.  She  was  better,  the 
waiter  said,  an.d  talked  of  going  away  before  long. 

Early  in  the  evenings  he  sent  a  message  to  her  room,  sim- 
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ply  saying  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  her  who  came 
/rom  her  friends  in  Paris. 

Pie  came  back  to  Lascelles  to  say  that  Mrs.  Strong 
was  not  yet  able  to  receive  him,  but  Miss  Lessing  would  do 

60. 

"  Miss  Lessing  ?  "  repeated  Lascelles  in  wonder. 

"  Yes ;  the  demoiselle  who  is  with  madame,"  was  the 
waiter's  explanation. 

Lascelles  hurried  up  the  stairs.  The  waiter  threw  open 
the  door  of  a  small,  stuffy  salon^  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  middle-aged  female  with  a  hawk's  bill  for  a 
nose,  on  the  bridge  of  which  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles  were 
perched.  She  wore  a  dress  much  too  short,  and  he  could 
have  sworn  to  her  being  a  German  even  without  the  marked 
Teutonic  accent  with  which  she  said,  in  English, — 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  sir  ?  Mrs.  Strong  desired  me  to  re- 
ceive you,  and  express  her  regrets  at  being  obliged  to  make 
you  wait.  You  come  from  her  nephew — Mr.  Howard  Strong 
— I  suppose?" 

Lascelles  stared  at  her  in  blank  amazement.  Nephew? 
— ^what  did  the  creature  mean  ? 

*'  I  have  news  for  her  from  Mr.  Bentley,"  he  said,  tiying 
still  to  believe  that  the  matter  would  be  cleared  up. 

It  was  the  blue-spectacled  female's  turn  now  to  look  as- 
tonished, and  she  performed  the  duty  with  energy. 

"  Never  did  hear  the  name  in  my  life,"  said  she,  in  a  tone 
of  suspicion. 

"And  Miss  Flower,"  he  added. 

She  pulled  off  her  blue  spectacles  and  peered  at  him  with 
her  weak,  watery  gray  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  talkinjg  of  flowers," 
she  said,  half  angrily,  half  as  if  she  began  to  suspect  him  oi 
be^ng  mad. 
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"  Does  she  not  come  from  Mr.  Seaforth  ?  "  he  cried,  des- 
perately. 

"  Seaforth — Seaforth  I  She  comes  from  India ! "  shouted 
the  old  maid,  getting  the  table  between  herself  and  the 
visitor.  She  was  quite  convinced  now  that  he  was 
mad. 

"  India ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  roused  his 
listener's  fears  to  a  higher  pitch.     "  India  I  " 

"  Go  away  I "  she  cried.  There  is  some  mistake  I  We 
know  not  your  Bentleys  and  your  Flowers  I  Go,  or  I  shall 
ring  the  bell." 

She  made  so  much  noise  that  the  door  of  an  inner  room 
opened,  and  an  old  woman  in  a  nightcap  and  flannel  bed- 
gown put  out  her  head,  exclaiming, — 

"  Petronella,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  '* 

"  There  she  is  !"  cried  the  frightened  little  German  female. 
This  is  Mrs.  Strong — she  shall  speak  for  herself." 

The  apparition  in  the  doorway  was  at  least  five-and-sixty 
if  a  day.  Lascelles  stood  incapable  of  movement  or  thought 
for  an  instant  under  the  rush  of  surprise  and  trouble  which 
the  certainty  of  his  error  brought. 

The  German  spinster  dashed  up  to  her  friend,  whispering 
loud  enough  for  him  to  hear: — 

<'  The  man  is  mad,  or  a  robber ;  send  him  away  1  send 
him  away ! " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Petronella  I "  retorted  the  old  woman. 
"  Sir,"  she  continued,  turning  toward  Lascelles,  "  there 
must  be  some  mistake." 

"  I  fear  so,"  he  answered,  making  a  grasp  at  his  wrts.  •*  1 
am  in  search  of  a  Margaret  Strong  who  came  from  Australia 
— reached  here  by  the  Suez  steamer." 

'*  There  was  a  person  on  board  with  the  same  name  ai 
mine,"  said  the  old  woman.     "  Petronella,   will  you  hold 
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your  tongue  ?     I  remember  being  told  so — she  was  ill,  and 
never  left  her  cabin  after  we  took  the  steamer." 

"  I  have  to  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons,  madame,  foi 
disturbing  you,"  Lascelles  said  to  the  old  woman. 

"  Not  a  bit — ifs  no  matter-— don't  mention  it,"  she 
answered,  in  her  abnipt  way. 

"  Not  mention  it ! "  cried  Petronella.  "  I  should  think 
he  could  do  no  less  1  1*11  complain  of  that  waiter — showmg 
madmen  into  lone  women's  rooms  !     What  a  country  i" 

The  old  woman  suddenly  rushed  into  a  fury. 

"You  German  donkey — you  ridiculous  Prussian  two- 
headed  pig — ^hold  your  tongue,  or  1*11  shake  you  ! "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  oh ! "  sobbed  Petronella,  bursting  into  tears. 
**  Thafs  the  way  she  speaks  to  her  first  husband's  second 
cousin.     Oh,  oh  ! " 

The  old  woman  pushed  Petronella  back  into  the  bedroom 
before  she  could  finish  her  sentence,  and  Lascelles  beat  a 
hasty  retreat. 

He  could  not  lose  an  instant  in  his  eflfort  to  track  Maiy 
Hope.  The  first  thing  was  to  drive  about  to  the  diflferent 
hotels. 

Of  course,  the  hotel  where  he  obtained  any  information 
was  the  very  last  he  visited.  At  length  he  did  arrive  at  the 
Aquila  Nera,  but  the  house  was  in  a  great  commotion.  The 
steamer  for  Alexandria  was  just  ready  to  sail — the  hotel 
was  filled  with  people  who  were  going  in  her — every  avail- 
able soul  in  the  caravansera,  from  master  down  to  the 
crooked  little  Italian  who  lived  under  the  back  stairs  in 
company  with  a  large,  well-grown  faiyily  of  scorpions  and 
all  the  nightly  boots  of  the  establishment,  were  either  too 
busy  making  out  bills,  receiving  money,  answering  bells, 
or  being  abused  by  impatient  travellers,  to  pay  any  heed 
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to  a  person  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  their  notice  than 
that  of  simply  asking  a  question. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  persuading,  commanding  or 
buying  attention  for  the  next  hour  brought  Lascelles  back 
to  a  consciousness  of  certain  needs  common  to  humanity. 

He  managed  to  get  some  breakfast  at  a  restaurant  attach- 
ed to  the  hotel,  after  an  unconscionable  period  of  waiting. 
When  he  had  finished  his  meal  he  glanced  up  to  see  if  there 
was  a  waiter  within  call.  Just  then  he  saw  a  man  passing 
his  table  whose  uniform  showed  him  to  be  one  of  the  custom- 
officers.  This  man  might  be  able  to  tell  him  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  There  chanced  to  be  no  empty  table 
near.  The  young  officer  was  looking  about — he  seemed 
tired,  and  had  evidently  come  with  the  hope  of  dining. 

Lascelles  addressed  him  in  Italian :  "  I  have  dined ;  this 
table  is  quite  at  your  service." 

The  man  thanked  him  respectfully,  seated  himself  at  the 
opposite  side,  and  thumped  vigorously  till  one  of  the  busy 
waiters  found  it  impossible  to  pretend  any  longer  to  be 
deaf. 

The  official  commanded  his  dinner,  and  Lascelles  ordered 
a  bottle  of  wine.  The  bottle  came  before  the  stranger's 
soup  ;  Lascelles  ofiered  him  a  glass,  which  was  not  refused. 
They  talked  of  the  steamer  just  going  out,  of  the  weather, 
of  the  stupidity  of  Brindisi.  By  the  time  the  handsome 
custom-house  officer  had  finished  his  repast,  he  had  drunk 
the  larger  portion  of  the  bottle  of  wine,  and  was  in  a  mood 
such  as  ought  to  overtake  a  man  toward  the  close  of  dinner 
— genial  and  benevolent. 

At  last  Lascelles  broached  the  subject  which  was  occupy- 
ing his  thoughts.  The  man  understood  at  once  ;  he  had 
been  on  duty  the  day  the  steamer  came  in ;  he  had  seen 
"  Margaret  Strong:  it  was  he,  indeed,  who  had  shown  her  to 
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the  hotel — the  very  hotel  in  which  they  were  at  present 
sitting. 

A  few  judicious  questions  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  wa? 
the  little  Frenchwoman  who  had  asked  him  to  be  kind  to  the 
new-comer.  The  handsome  young  fellow  could  not  resist 
laughing  as  he  mentioned  her  name;  prince  or  peasant, 
vanity  is  common  to  the  whole  masculine  race. 

The  little  pencil-sketch  Seaforth  had  made  of  Mary  Hope 
and  inclosed  in  his  letter  to  Miss  Flower  was  in  Lascelles's 
card-case  now ;  he  drew  it  out  and  showed  it  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  That  is  the  English  lady,"  Martini  said ;  '<  that  is  Mar 
gherita  Strong-a ! " 

Then  he  carried  the  conversation  back  to  madame.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at — quiet  Margherita  was  unimpor- 
tant in  his  eyes.  He  went  over  the  history  again  with  great 
unction.  Madame  had  made  his  acquaintance  while  walk- 
ing on  the  pier ;  she  had  slipped  just  as  she  was  passing  him 
for  the  third  time,  and  he  kept  her  from  falling ;  so  they 
were  good  friends  at  once — ecco  1  And  he  laughed  heartily, 
showing  two  rows  of  faultless  white  teeth,  while  his  great 
eyes  danced  with  fun.  He  had  helped  her  into  a  cafi — she 
was  faint,  she  thought  she  had  sprained  her  ankle.  It 
was^  a  glorious  ankle,  and  luckily  it  was  not  injured  in  the 
least. 

It  only  needed  to  look  at  him  as  he  described  the  scene 
to  be  certain  that,  from  the  moment  she  contrived  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  till  she  departed,  the  handsome  animal  had 
been  her  willing  slave. 

But  at  the  end  of  all  the  talk,  Lascelles  had  only  learned 
one  important  fact — impi^rtant,  as  it  was  disquieting.  The 
woman,  calling  herself  Margaret  Strong,  had  left  Brindisi  the 
day  after  the  steamer  arrived,  in  company  with  this  stranger, 
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who  had  evidently  been  in  the  town  awaiting  the  boat,  and 
expecting  to  find  the  fugitive  on  board. 

Up  to  the  close,  madame  had  been  friendly  with  the  hand- 
some fellow  who  had  so  innocently  aided  her ;  but  she  had 
committed  the  folly— considering  he  was  an  Italian — of 
deceiving  him.  She  had  led  him  to  suppose  she  was  going 
to  Florence :  he  had  gone  to  the  station  to  see  her  for  the 
last  time,  and  learned  that  she  had  departed  with  her  com- 
panion several  hours  before  by  the  train  for  Paris. 
-  He  had  picked  up,  on  the  floor  of  Mary  Hope's  room,  the 
card  which  her  new  firiend  had  given  her,  and  concealed  it 
in  his  pocket.  Before  the  two  men  parted,  this  card  was  in 
liascelles's  possession,  and  a  fine  penny  he  paid  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

The  card  bore  this  engraved  inscription  : 

"Madame  Roland, 

Sous-maitresse  du  Pensionnat  Sainte  Clotilde, 

37  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Paris." 

"  I  have  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to  be  certain  that 
Margaret  Strong  took  the  train  to  Paris.  Will  you  meet  me 
here  at  five  o'clock  ? "  Lascelles  asked.  "  I  have  several 
things  to  do,  then  we  can  go  up  to  the  station  together." 

The  Frenchwoman's  handsome  young  friend  was  quite 
willing  to  promise,  convinced  from  the  remuneration  the 
stranger  had  already  slipped  into  his  hand  that  he  would  be 
well  rewarded  for  taking  any  amount  of  trouble. 

They  separated.     Lascelles  went  first  to  the  bureau  of  the 
liotel,  foimd,  on  looking  over  the  visitors'-book,  the  names 
of  the  two  women,  verified  the  date  of  their  departure. 
.  The  whole'  matter,  with  each  step,  had  only  become  in- 
volved in  a  mystery  more  complete. 

Into  whose  hands  had  Mary  Hope  fallen  ?     Had  her  fligfit. 
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from  Mellioiime  been  discovered  by  the  madhouse  doctor? 
Had  a  telegram  warned  some  accpmplice  in  Europe  ?  This 
might  possibly  be,  but  the  most  reasonable  solution  to  the 
mystery  was  one  fraught  with  deeper  cause  for  alarm. 

Bolton  Wargrave  had  been  warned  of  Mary  Hope's 
escape,  and  had  taken  means  to  insure  her  capture.  Las- 
celles  cursed  his  own  folly  in  not  having  obeyed  the  inspira- 
tion which  impelled  him  to  go  to  Brindisi  in  time  to  m.eet  the 
steamer  from  Suez. 

He  was  glad  to  remember  anything  which  called  for  the 
necessity  of  action.  Mr.  Bentley  would  be  expecting  a 
telegraphic  despatch.  The  understanding  had  beea  thal^  in 
any  case,  he  was  to  send  a  message. 

This  duty  performed,  he  went  in  search  of  the  Italian, 
and  they  drove  together  to  the  station. 

The  information  in  regard  to  the  departure  of  the  two 
females  which  the  custom-house  officer  had  given  was  veri- 
fied by  an  official  at  the  station,  save  in  one  particular — the 
French  woman  had  only  taken  tickets  as  far  as  Lyons. 

Lascelles  set  out  that  night ;  reached  Lyons  in  due  course  i 
but  there  his  inquiries  met  witii  no  success,  and,  after  a  use- 
less, aggravating  delay  of  hours,  he  pursued  his  journey  with 
such  fortitude  as  he  could  find  under  the  certainty  that  he 
had  lost  all  trace  of  Mary  Hope. 
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A  TASTE    OF    IMPROPRIETy. 

WEDNESDAY  morning  Mr.  Bentley  went 
into  Paris,  and  hastened  .o  I.ascelles's 
apartment  in  the  hoiie  of  receiving 
some  message  that  should  relieve  the 
anxiety  under  svhich  he  labored. 

LasceJles  had  left  his  man  behind, 
so  his  rooms  were  in  order,  and 
Jerome  had  received  commands  to 
make  Mr.  Bentley  as  comfortable  when  he  came  as  if  the 
place  belonged  to  him.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
lawyer  was  to  go  there  each  day  ;  partly  on  the  chance  of 
Mary  Hope's  arrival,  partly  to  receive  with  the  least  delay 
any  news  that  Lascelles  might  have  to  send. 

This  morning  Jerome  gave  hinj  the  long-expected  tele- 
gram. 

Bentley  tore  it  open  and  read;  "Shall  be  in  Paris   to- 

The  despatch  was  dated  at  Lyons.  What  wa'i  he  doing 
there  ?     New  perplexity — fresh  cause  for  anxiety  ! 

One  thing  was  Certain — he  would  return  by  evening. 
That  was  the  sole  comfortable  thought,  and  it  was  a  comfort. 
Kock  of  granite,  as  people  considered  the  old  lawyer,  he 
absolutely  longed  for  some  one  to  share  his  troubles. 

Presently  he  heard  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  Miss  Flower's 
voice  in  parley  with  Jerome. 

With  her  u.sual  heedlessness,  Mrs.  Morrison  diac»N«ftO, 
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after  Mr.  Bentley's  departure,  that  she  had  forgotten  to  give 
him  a  commission  which  must  be  fulfilled.  The  matter  was 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  but  Katey  declared  that 
she  should  die  if  it  were  not  attended  to ;  so  of  course 
Flower  volunteered  to  go  into  Paris — a  journey  which  she 
was  never  averse  to  making. 

Just  as  the  spinster  was  ready  to  set  out,  a  packet  of  letters 
arrived  at  the  house  for  Mr.  Bentley,  and  Hilda,  always  as 
thoughtful  as  Katey  was  careless,  begged  Miss  Flower  to  take 
them  herself  to  Lascelles*s  lodgings. 

Whatever  she  had  to  do,  Flower  delighted  in  being  myste- 
rious over  its  doing.  She  drove  from  the  station  to  the  Rue 
Royal.  The  concierge  informed  her  that  Mr.  Bentiey  was 
in  the  house. 

Flower  could  perfectly  well  have  intrusted  the  man  with 
the  letters,  but  that  would  no  more  have  satisfied  her  pecu- 
culiar  disposition  than  it  would  a  jackdaw  to  eat  a  lump  of 
sugar  honestly  when  he  could  have  the  bliss  of  stealing  it  and 
nibbling  the  sweet  morsel  surreptitiously  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner. 

Flower  shrouded  her  face  in  her  veil  as  she  left  the  car- 
riage, and  hurried  up-stairs  with  as  much  precipitation  as  if 
her  life  or  her  reputation  depended  on  her  not  being  seen. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and  when  Jerome  appeared,  asked  if  Mr. 
Bentley  were  there  as  anxiously  as  though  the  porter  had 
not  just  given  her  the  desired  information. 

**  I  must  see  him,"  said  Flower,  breathlessly.  "  I  must 
see  him  at  once  !  Go  tell  him  there  is  a  lady  here,"  and  she 
buried  her  face  more  closely  in  her  veil,  choosing  to  be  beau- 
tifully oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Jerome  had  seen  her  scores 
of  times,  and  knew  her  name  as  well  as  he  did  his  own.  She 
felt  that  there  was  a  delightful  impropriety  about  visiting  a  sol- 
itary man,  whatever  his  age,  in  a  bachelor  apartment,  so  would 
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not  have  been  deprived  on  any  account  of  rendering 
the  business  secret  and  dark.  **  Quick,  quick ! "  pleaded 
Flower. 

Jerome  offered  no  remark  whatever,  and,  to  her  disap- 
pointment, neither  looked  surprised  nor  sly.  Poor  Flower 
would  have  been  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind  had  she  known 
that  his  Gallic  creed  considered  that  her  years  gave  her  the 
right  to  go  where  she  pleased  without  running  the  least  risk 
of  having  her  reputation  hurt ! 

He  was  turning  to  comply  with  her  pleading  command, 
when  Mr.  Bentley  appeared  in  the  ante-room,  calling, — 

"  Nothing  the  matter  at  the  house.  Miss  Flower  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  I  wished  to  see  you  !  I  have  letters  for  you," 
faltered  the  Blossom,  deeming  it  proper  to  pant  and  hesitate. 
"  I  thought  it  right  to  give  them  into  your  own  hands  ;  it — it 
is  unusual — to  come,  you  know,  to — to — but  I  am  sure  you 
will  appreciate  my  motive ;  one  can  never  be  too  careful, 
especially  in  these  days  of  plots  and  snares  !  '* 

"  Pray  come  in  and  sit  down,"  said  Bentley,  too  much 
accustomed  to  her  peculiarities  to  be  disturbed,  now  that  he 
had  learned  that  all  was  well  at  Montmorenci. 

"  I  would — I  am  tired — ^but,  dear  me,  it  will  look  so  odd  I  " 
simpered  Flower. 

"  Nonsense  !  odd  !  an  old  chap  like  me  ! "  retorted  Bent- 
ley. "  I  am  sure  we  sit  alone  often  enough  out  at  Mont- 
morenci." 

**  But  that  is  different,  you  see,"  sighed  Flower. 

*'  No,  I  can't  see  it !  Well,  if  you  will  not  come  in,  I 
shall  ask  you  for  my  letters.  What  a  shame  you  had  to 
climb  the  stairs  !  " 

**  Not  at  all — I  preferred  to ;  only  I  climbed  too  fast." 
And  Flower  put  her  hand  to  her  heart — it  being  a  mania  of 
hers  tiiat  the  said  orgah  was  hopelessly  disesised — Hilda  said 
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from  overuse.     "  I — I  really  think  I  will  go  in  and  re£,t  foi 
a  moment." 

**  That's  sensible,"  replied  Mr.  Bentley,  ready  to  shake 
her  in  order  to  get  his  letters,  but  perfectly  aware  that  he 
could  only  receive  them  in  Flower's  own  time  and  way.  He 
moved  aside  for  her  to  pass,  adding,  impatiently,  *'  Come 
in — pray  come  in  ! " 

Flower  entered  the  salon,  and  sank  by  instinct  into  the 
easiest  chair  in  the  whole  room. 

"  Trust  unmarried  men  for  making  themselves  comfort- 
able !  You  are  sad  creatures,  one  and  all ! "  giggled 
Flower. 

"  Of  course  we  are,*'  returned  Bentley,  trying  to  keep  his 
temper,  '*  especially  such  dangerous  young  chaps  as  I.  But 
I  think  you  said  you  had  some  letters  for  me  ?  " 

Flower  perceived  that  she  was  rather  overdoing  her  role, 
so  she  took  the  letters  from  her  reticule  and  laid  them  on 
the  table. 

"  One  — two — three  1 "  said  she.  "  Oh,  how  thirsty  I  am  1 
Do  you  think  I  might  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  ?  " 

Jerome  was  just  closing  the  door,  so  Bentley  called,  "  Bring 
some  sherry  and  soda,  please."  Then,  as  he  seized  his  letters, 
added,  "  Much  better  than  water,  Miss  Flower !  The  water 
in  Paris  is  like  most  French  things  and  people — not  to  be 
tmsted  ! " 

"  Oh,  you  bad,  satirical  man  !  I  vow,  I  am  quite  afraid 
of  you  I  "  cried  Flower ;  "  but  it's  very  jolly  to  be  here,  just 
because  I  know  I  ought  not." 

Bentley  mixed  her  a  tumbler  of  sherry  and  seltzer,  remem- 
bering not  to  put  in  too  much  of  the  latter  liquid,  and  filled  a 
glass  for  himself. 

**Read  your  letters,"  said  Flower,  "else  I  shall  go  I  " 

Bentley  devoutly  wished  she  would  cany  her  threat  into 
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execution,  but  returned  hopelessly  to  his  correspondence ; 
Flower  sat  sipping  her  sherry  and  looking  about  the  prett} 
room. 

Presently  she  glanced  at  Mr.  Bentley.  His  face  had 
changed — ^grown  pale  and  troubled. 

"  You  have  bad  news  !  '*  she  cried,  putting  aside  her  affec- 
tations, and  turning  into  a  sensible  middle-aged  woman  at 
once,     "  Is  it  about — about  M  ary  Hope  ?  " 

"  No,"  Bentley  answered.  Then  he  remembered  that  she 
could  be  trusted — she  was  a  fool  only  on  certain  sides  ;  and 
she  had  a  sort  of  right  to  confidence  after  all  she  had  done 
during  the  past  weeks. 

He  put  the  letter  in  her  hands.  She  read  it,  and  cried 
out, — 

"  Oh,  it  has  come  at  last !  " 

"  At  last !  "  repeated  Mr.  Bentley. 

Then,  for  a  few  instants,  they  sat  silently  staring  at  each 
other,  and  very  gray  and  dismal  both  elderly  faces  showed. 

**  Have  you  thought  what  you  will  do  ? "  Miss  Flower 
asked,  at  length. 

"  Nothing ;  I  can  do  nothing  yet,"  he  replied.  "  I 
expect  Lascelles  to-night;  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  he  may  bring  news." 

**  God  grant  it  !  "  sighed  Flower. 

**  I  shall  wait  till  he  comes,"  continued  Mr.  Bentley.  "  1 
may  not  be  home  till  late.  Just  tell  them  I  am  going  to 
stop  and  dine  with  Lascelles  ;  he  is  sure  to  come." 

Flower  rose ;  she  knew  that  he  wished  to  be  alone,  and 
she  was  too  much  troubled  herself  to  be  either  girlish  or  sen- 
timental in  making  her  adieus. 

Mr.  Bentley  sat  there  till  the  shadows  of  twilight .  filled 
the  apartment.  Then  Jerome  entered  with  lamps,  but  did 
not  disturb  him  by  speaking.      It  was  full  an  hour  later 
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before    Bentley  heard  the  bell;    Lascelles  had  come  at 
last. 

Lascelles  was  in  the  room  ;  they  were  grasping  each 
other's  hands,  uttering  words  of  greeting,  then  Bentley 
said, — 

**  She  has  not  come  !     You  did  not  find  her  ?  " 

"  No  !     Did  you  not  receive  my  telegram'?  " 

**  Yes  ;  from  Lyons." 

"  Then  that  from  Brindisi  missed.  She  left  there  with 
siDme  Frenchwoman." 

"  Left  with  some  woman — what  woman  ?  " 

**  A  Madame  Roland ;  a  mistress  in  a  school ;  I  have  the 
address.     I  shall  go  there  to-morrow  morning." 

**  This  is  what  1  received  from  Marvyn  to-day,"  returned 
Bentley,  putting  a  letter  into  the  other's  hands. 

The  attorney  wrote  that  he  knew  Coleman  and  Burns 
were  at  last  openly  moving  in  the  matter — he  was  expecting 
any  day  that  Mr.  Cresson  would  receive  a  legal  warning  of 
the  threatened  suit 

"  You  have  heard  nothing  from  Madame  Jastram  ?  "  Las 
celles  asked.     "  I  saw  her  before  1  went  away — ^gave  her  your 
address  here.     If  she  received  news  of  any  kind,  she  prom- 
ised me  to  communicate  with  you  at  once." 

"  She  has  had  none,  probably." 

They  sat  talking  for  some  time  longer,  then  Bentley 
remembered  that  if  he  wished  to  get  back  to  Montmorenci 
that  night  he  must  delay  no  longer. 

The  next  morning  brought  comfortable  news,  though  not  in 
regard  to  the  matter  uppermost  in  Mr.  Bentle/s  mind 
Late  as  it  was  when  he  retired  to  rest,  the  old  lawyer  was  up 
in  good  season  and  went  out  into  the  garden.  He  had  not 
been  there  long  when  he  heard  Hilda's  voice  calling  him. 

He  saw  her  come  bounding  through  the  shrubberies,  hei 
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face  aglow  irith  delight —such  a  picture  of  happiness  that  for 
an  instant  he  felt  inclined  to  be  cross  with  her,  as  we  all  do 
when  we  are  troubled  and  meet  some  person  who  appears 
light-hearted.  But  her  first  words  almost  made  him  forget 
his  annoyances  for  a  time.  She  was  waving  a  letter  above 
her  head,  and  as  soon  as  she  reached  him  cried  out  joy- 
fully,— 

"  A  telegram  from  papa !  Charles  Seaforth  and  papa  are 
coming  soon  !     Is  not  that  delightful  news  ?" 

It  was  indeed,  for  Bentley  knew  that  if  pecuniary  assist- 
ance could  avail  to  set  the  colonel's  affairs  straight,  Charley 
would  give  it,  whether  Morrison  pleased  or  not ;  and  the 
tidings  proved  that  in  some  way  matters  were  in  course  of 
satisfactory  arrangement. 
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HAT  morning,  as  early  as  could  be  con- 
sidered decorous  for  an)'thing  mascu- 
line to  intrude  into  a  retreat  sacred  to 
a  band  of  youthful  vestals,  Lascelles 
drove  to  No.  37,  Rue  de  Chaillot. 

It  was  a  large  house,  with  an  im- 
posing entrance,  a  stately  concierge, 
and  a  garden  at  the  back.     Evidently 
a  grand  scale  ;  no  doubt  favored  by  the  |)at- 
and  English,  with  extra  charges  foi 
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The  ducal-looking  concierge  was  at  first  very  civil  to  Las- 
celles.  An  elegant  young  man  who  drove  up  in  a  stylish 
brougham  was  a  visitor  toward  whom  even  this  overpower- 
ing creature  felt  it  no  derogation  of  his  dignity  to  unbend 
slightly. 

**  Monsieur  wished  to  see  Madame  de  Montadour  ?  " 

Alas  for  Lascelles's  claims  to  consideration  !  They  van- 
islud  like  a  puflf  of  smoke  when  he  was  obliged  to  make 
answer  that  it  was  not  the  august  head  of  the  establishment 
he  had  come  to  visit,  but  Madame  Roland. 

**  La  sous-mattresse  r*  returned  the  concierge,  hissing  the 
syllables  till  they  seemed  to  possess  double  the  quantity  of 
s's  to  which  they  had  any  right,  and  freezing  into  a  grandeur 
which  was  positively  appalling. 

If  he  had  been  ducal  before,  he  was  imperial  now.  He 
might  have  stood  for  a  model  of  a  Muscovite  czar  at  the 
very  least. 

"  Yes,  Madame  Roland,  the  sous-maitresse^^  I^ascelles 
replied,  seeming  so  little  withered  by  the  display  of  dignity, 
that  it  occurred  to  the  czar  it  might,  after  all,  be  dangerous 
to  carry  stateliness  too  far. 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  staircase  at  the  right,  and 
even  bowed — almost  imperceptibly,  it  is  tnte — still  he  did 
bow  as  he  said,  in  a  voice  deep  enough  for  a  church-organ,— 

**  If  monsieur  will  mount  to  the  first  floor." 

Then  he  pulled  a  bell,  which  rang  somewhere  in  the  upper 
regions,  and  retreated  into  his  own  domain,  a  little  afraid 
that  he  had  erred  in  granting  that  last  salute,  but  glancing 
as  he  passed  the  outer  doors,  at  the  brougham  and  high- 
stepping  horse,  endeavored  to  hope  that  he  had  not  sinned 
against  his  own  position  in  bestowing  this  mark  of  respect 
on  the  visitor,  though  he  did  ask  for  the  under-mistress. 

Lascelles  passed  on   up-stairs,  smiling  to  himself  as  he 
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remembered  the  handsome  Italian's  indiscreet  revelations  in 
legard  to  Madame  Montadour's  assistant. 

When  he  reached  the  landing  au  premier^  he  found  the 
doors  into  a  vast  ante-chamber  open,  and  himself  confronted 
by  a  second  lackey,  scarcely  less  imposing  than  the  czar 
from  whom  he  had  just  escaped. 

"  Can  I  see  Madame  Roland  ?  "  Lascelles  asked. 

The  second  lackey  stiffened  in  his  turn,  but  showed  Las- 
celles into  a  little  reception-room  oflf  the  ante-chamber,  and 
intimated  that,  if  monsieur  vsrould  produce  a  card,  he  should 
be  gracious  enough  to  take  it  to  the  lady  in  question. 

Lascelles  laid  a  card  on  the  salver  which  was  extended 
toward  him,  and  the  man  disappeared  with  a  slow  and 
solemn  step. 

Presently  he  returned  to  announce  that  Madame  Roland 
would  do  herself  the  honor  of  seeing  monsieur  in  five  min- 
utes ;  she  was  just  leaving  classe, 

Lascelles  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  till  he  was 
roused  by  a  voice,  saying, — 

**  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  keeping  monsieur  waiting." 

The  door  had  opened  in  that  noiseless  fashion  which  only 
a  schoolmistress  born  to  watch  girls  can  ever  attain. 

Lascelles  turned  quickly,  and  found  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  comfortable,  dumpy  little  woman,  older  than  he 
expected  to  see  from  the  Italian's  description,  but  whose 
attire  showed  that  she  still  considered  herself  to  possess 
claims  to  youth,  and  who  smiled  upon  him  in  a  benignant 
way, 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Madame  Roland  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Of  course  !  If  monsieur  would  be  seated  I  She  was 
desolated  to  have  kept  him  waiting — but  monsieur  would 
excuse  her,  she  was  certain !      Monsieur   understood  t\v% 
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rigidity  of  rules  in  an  establishment  like  that — the  necessary 
rigidity — and  niadanie  laughed  gaily  and  showed  a  dimple, 
still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  in  her  left  cheek. 

•*  I  will  only  detain  you  a  moment ^"  he  began ;  but 

niadame  burst  into  a  little  series  of  ejaculations  which  pre- 
vented his  uttering  another  word  for  several  instants. 

Her  time  was  quite  at  monsieur's  disposal — quite.  Ma- 
dame de  Montadour  herself  was  in,  if  he  would  like  to  see 
her. 

**  Thanks — my  errand  is  with  you,"  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  at  length.  **  I  only  wished  to  ask  if  you  could 
give  me  the  address  of  Margaret  Strong  ? " 

**  Marguerite  Strong  ?  "  repeated  madame,  with  a  look  of 
surprise,  which,  if  feigned,  certainly  did  credit  to  her  powers 
of  acting.  Je  ne  connais  pas  ce  nom  Id  !  Have  never  had  a 
l)upil  of  that  name.  Strung — Strung  !  I  think  monsieur  has 
made  some  error  ! "  Then  she  added  in  English,  "  I  sail 
sink  you  have  meestaken,  saire.'* 

"  The  person  I  speak  of  is  the  one  you  met  at  Brindisi," 
liascelles  said,  firmly.     **  She  left  in  your  company  by  the  * 
morning  train  on  the  day  after." 

"No — no!"  cried  madanie.  "Ah,  now  I  understand— 
que  je  suis  bete  I  Strung — of  course.  Strung — I  did  not  re- 
member the  name — a  thousand  pardons." 

"Is  she  here  ?  "  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  Yes — yes  ;  I  go  to  call  her — to  be  sure  !  "  cried  madame, 
rising  with  alacrity.  "One  instant,  monsieur.  I  shall  send 
*or  her," 

She  ran  to  the  door — opened  it — put  her  head  out  and 
gave  some  order  to  the  servant  who  was  waiting  in  th^*  ante- 
room. 

Lascelks  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

The  door  opened,  and  madame  called,— 


./■ 
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^  Enter— enter,  mademoiselle  1  It  is  you  whom  monsieur 
desires  to  see." 

And  as  she  spoke,  to  Lascelles's  horror,  there  entered  the 
little  German  woman  whom  he  had  encountered  in  the 
Italian  town.  There  she  was ;  blue  spectacles,  short  petti- 
coats and  all. 

"  Here  she  is,  monsieur — here  is  Mademoiselle  Fetio- 
nella ! "  cried  madame,  rubbing  her  hands.  "It  is  the 
address  of  your  relative  that  he  wants,  Petronella*— of 
Madame  Strong." 

Before  Lascelles  could  move,  the  Dutchwoman  had  torn 
off  her  spectacles — rushed  up  to  madame,  and  was  trying  to 
pull  her  away. 

"  He  is  mad  !  "  she  whispered.  "  He  is  a  robber — an 
assassin — come — come  !     Put  him  out — put  him  out  I  " 

"  Oh,  just  heaven  !  "  moaned  madame.  "  What  say 
you  ?  " 

**  Madame,  I  beg  you  to  listen,"  began  Lascelles,  appeal- 
ing to  the  Frenchwoman,  and  moving  forward  a  step  as  he 
spoke. 

**  Take  care  1  "  cried  Petronella.  **  Run — run — shut  him 
in  here — call  Antoine.     Oh,  we  are  lost — we  are  lost ! " 

**  Oh,  the  Virgin  have  mercy !  Oh,  the  saints  protect 
us  !  "  sobbed  the  Frenchwoman,  suddenly  going  out  of  her 
sen3es  with  terror. 

The  only  thing  Lascelles  could  do  was  to  get  out  of  the 
room  as  fast  as  possible.  He  moved  toward  the  door — the 
instant  that  he  showed  a  desire  to  retreat  the  belligerent  little 
German  was  courageous  again.  She  bounded  toward  the 
door — intercepted  Lascelles^-cut  oflf  his  retreat — pushed  a 
heavy  armchair  between  herself  and  him — danced  it  at  him 
on  its  hind-legs,  gesticulating,  crying, — 

"  You  shall  not  escape  this  time  as  you  did  before !     I 
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have  you  now — I  have  you  1  Police,  police !  Antoine— 
Antoine — everybody — anybody — come — come  1 " 

The  Frenchwoman,  watching  the  pair  with  her  frightened 
eyes,  got  reason  enough  back  to  perceive  that  Petronella  was 
the  one  who  made  the  noise,  and  merited  the  claim  to  being 
put  in  a  madhouse. 

She  arose  and  approached  her  friend. 

**  Let  monsieur  explain,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  trem- 
bled still.  **  You  talk  so  fast  and  so  loud  that  he  has  no 
opportunity." 

**  He  shall  not  explain — he  shall  go  to  prison,"  vowed 
Petronella.  "  He  comes  here  to  run  oflf  with  one  of  the 
pupils — one  of  the  young  ladies — with  three — half  dozen  ! " 

"  Great  heavens  ! "  moaned  madame,  relapsing  into  a 
spasm  of  mortal  terror.     "  It  is  not — it  cannot  be ^" 

Then  both  women  shrieked  in  chorus, — 

"  Antoine,  Antoine  !  " 

Lascelles  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  and  said,  tranquilly, — 

"  Now,  ladies,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  shriek  until 
you  bring  some  sane  member  of  the  household,  I  shall  be 
obliged." 

And  they  did  shriek  like  two  white  owls  ;  but  there  was  no 
response  from  without,  no  sign  that  their  appeal  had  been 
heard  by  any  human  being. 

Lascelles  sat  still  and  let  the  storm  drive  past.  The  door 
opened  ;  Antoine  ushered  into  the  room  the  old  woman  whom 
Lascelles  had  seen  at  Brindisi,  in  the  chamber  with  Petro- 
nella,— gorgeous  to-day  in  a  green  dress,  a  red  shawl  and  a 
white  bonnet,  with  purple  and  yellow  flowers  therein. 

*'  Hey  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  Petronella,  I  thought  I  would  come 
to  make  you  a  visit  Ah,  Madame  Roland,  how  do  you  do  ? 
Bless  my  soul,  who  is  that  ?  Why,  my  visitor  at  Brindisi,  as 
I'm  a  living  wo:;iian  I     How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lascelles  ?    I 
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never  forget  a  name  !  I  know  you  are  either  English  or 
American,  and  I  never  talk  Frenph  if  I  can  help  it — no 
Christian  would." 

The  Frenchwoman  hurried  forward  and  grasped  her  arm, 
held  fast  with  the  other  hand  to  the  dignified  Antoine,  who 
having  performed  his  duty,  was  retiring  from  the  scene.  She 
was  -speechless  with  fright — could  only  roll  her  eyes  and 
gurgle. 

'*  Here  you  are  1 "  cried  Petronella.  "  Now  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  that  I  was  right  that  day  in  Brindisi !  Here  he 
is  again,  trying  to  run  off  with  one  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the 
spoons  of  the  house  in  his  pocket — every  spoon,  I  tell  you.  1 
Now,  perhaps,  you  will  see  who  is  right,  who  is  able  to 
observe !  Now,  maybe,  you  will  treat  me  to  fool  and 
idiot  1 " 

"  1  made  up  my  mind  some  time  ago  to  buy  a  strait  jacket 
for  you,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  **  now  I  wish  I  had  done  it  I 
Petronella,  you  are  the  craziest  Dutchwoman  fi-om  Hanover 
to  Vienna  !  Madame,  let  me  alone.  I  want  to  sit  down ! 
Antoine,  go  about  your  business  and  shut  the  door !  Petro- 
nella, if  you  don't  give  over  skipping  like  the  hills  in  the 
Scripture,  I'll  break  your  back  with  my  walking-stick  !  " 

The  whole  scene  was  too  absurd  for  human  gravity  to  sup- 
port :  Lascelles  began  to  laugh,  and  the  old  woman  sank 
into  a  chair  and  joined  in  his  merriment  until  the  yellow 
flowers  threatened  to  forsake  her  bonnet  altogether,  and  the 
bonnet  itself  seemed  to  have  intentions  of  flying  off",  if  possi- 
ble. 

Then  Lascelles  related  what  he  had  to  tell  in  a  few  plain, 
clear  sentences — speaking  in  French  for  madame's  benefit.  ■ 

Finally  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  card  which  the  soi^ 
disant  Madame  Roland  had  dropped  on  the  floor  of  Marga^ 
ret  Strong's  chamber  at  the  Brindisi  hotel 
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"  But  it  is  mine !  "  exclaimed  madame,  lifting  her  ej'es  and 
hands  in  wonder.     "  It  really  is  mine." 

From  her  corner  Petronella  emitted  an  indignant  snort. 

"  You  can  stop  there  and  make  a  war-horse  of  yourself  if 
you  feel  inclined  ! "  cried  the  old  woman,  in  English ;  "  but 
if  you  snort  your  Prussian  head  off  you  will  not  change 
facts." 

"  I'm  not  Prussian,"  exclaimed  Petronella.  "  I  suppose 
you- like  to  call  me  so  here  in  Paris  because  you  hope  to 
have  me  mobbed  and  murdered.     Tm  from  Hanover." 

"  Then,  my  love,  there  was  one  less  fool  left  in  your  native 
land  when  you  forsook  it,"  retorted  the  old  woman. 

Madame  Roland  could  only  stare  at  the  card  and  stare  at 
Lascelles,  repeating, — 

"  Hut  it  is  mine — it  certainly  is  mine  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  we  both  understand  French 
enough  to  know  you  have  already  said  that  sixteen  times — 
now  say  something  else  by  way  of  a  change." 

This  silenced  madame,  too ;  theiwthe  old  woman  talked 
herself.  She  told  Lascelles  that  Petronella  had  once  been 
German  mistress  in  the  establishment,  and  had  come  to 
spend  the  day,  and  she  herself,  an  old  friend  of  Madame  de 
Montadour*s,  had  come  to  see  how  all  was  going. 

"  And  well  I  did,"  she  concluded,  "  otherwise  goodness 
only  knows  what  that  Dutch  Petronella  would  have  done." 

"  I'm  not  Dutch  !"  snapped  Petronella. 

"  You  are !  "  said  the  old  woman.  "  Sourkrout  is  not 
Dutcher,  and  you  know  it." 

Having  reduced  Petronella  to  tears,  the  oid  woman  was 
satisfied,  and  began  again  to  play  the  amiable  to  Lascelles 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  she  had  not  interrupted  herself 
to  make  that  assault  on  her  companion. 


^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

WITH   HAD  ELAINE. 

JR.  BENTLEY  knows  that  the  suit  is 
realiy  to  be  brought  forward?"  said 
Madelaine  to  Lascelles,  when  he 
brought  the  news  of  his  defeat  to  her. 
"  Yes :  he  has  had  a  letter  from 
Marvyn  in  London.  You  have  also 
received  warning?" 

"  Through  Coleman  and  Bums," 
she  replied.  "  Besides  that,  Bolton  Wargrave  met  Pietro  in 
the  street  last  week  and  told  him  so.  He  was  going  to  Lon- 
don then  for  a  few  days — the  Greek  and  his  granddaughter 
were  to  accompany  htm." 

For  the  moment  Lascelles  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
her  patient  smile  ,  the  measured  calmness  of  her  melancholy 
voice.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  began  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  exclaiming, — 

"  My  God  !  it  drives  me  mad  to  think  that  I  can  do  noth- 
ing for  you^nothing ! " 

"  Dear,  dear  friend,"  she  said,  softly,  "do  not  grieve  for 
me.  Oh,  believe  me,  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment ! 
If  you  could  only  have  credited  me  at  first,  you  would  have 
been  spared  this  new  pain.  I  knew  that  no  good  could  come 
to  me  in  any  way." 

He  seized  her  hand  ;  mad  words  rushed  to  his  lips — words 
of  love — petitions  for  her  to  yield  to  his  oft-repealed  prayer, 
and  come  tc  him — be  his  wife.    But  the  expression  of  hei 
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face  checked  their  utterance.  He  knew  how  plainly  she 
read  his  thoughts,  but  he  did  not  know  how  her  heart  went 
out  to  him  in  gratitude  and  respect — what  a  mingled  happi 
ness  and  pain  it  was  to  her  to  reflect  upon  his  conduct — tc 
feel  that  one  human  being  was  ready  to  stand  beside  her  in 
the  darkness — to  trust  and  believe  in  her  innocence  and 
worth. 

**  If  I  could  thank  you,"  she  said  gently  ;  "but  words  are 
so  weak  !  Ah,  at  least  be  sure  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  all 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  I " 

"Please  don't  talk  like  that!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh, 
Madelaine ^" 

But  she  began  to  speak  as  if  she  had  not  caught  that 
passionate  utterance  of  her  name. 

"No,"  she  said;  "you  feel  that  I  am  grateful.  It  is 
enough.  Besides,  I  want  to  talk  of  something  more  impor- 
tant than  myself.  It  is  only  painful  for  Mr.  Bentley  to  see 
me,  so  I  wish  you  to  give  him  a  message." 

Lascelles  bowed  his  head,  accepting  in  silence  her  reso- 
lution to  get  away  from  a  conversation  that  could  only  end 
in  his  repeating  avowals  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  listen. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  him  that  I  am  always  ready  to  fulfil  the 
offer  I  made.  Let  the  matter  be  settled  privately — let  War- 
grave  have  the  money  on  condition  that  the  girl  never 
assumes  the  name  they  call  hers.  I  will  make  the  loss  good 
to  Mr.  Cresson." 

"  He  could  not  consent.^  If  he  or  you  know  that  there 
are  means  of  exposing  this  fraud,  they  must  be  used  at  any 
cost " 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  keep  him  from  completing  the 
.sentence. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  the  cost  will  be,"  she  said,  calmlyt 
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■*  my  death  !  I  say  it  to  you  quietly,  Mr.  Lascelles ;  but  I 
tell  you  I  should  either  die  or  go  mad  I  Oh,  I  entreat 
you,  urge  Mr.  Bentley  and  the  Cressons  to  accept  my  offer." 

"  They  could  not  do  it — they  would  not  dare." 

"  I  think  they  will,"  she  replied ;  "  not  now,  perhaps,  but 
when  the  case  comes  up — when  Mr.  Bentley  sees  what 
combating  it  involves,  I  believe  that  he  will  yield  !  If  he 
did  not  he  would  do  the  wickedest  thing  ever  a  man  did  ! 
Tell  him  I  said  this ;  tell  him  that  he  knows  what  I  mean  ; 
tell  him  that  to  hesitate  would  be  worse  than  murder — oh.  a 
crime  blacker  than  even  Bolton  Wargrave  ever  committed." 

She  had  passed  suddenly,  while  speaking,  from  calmness 
into  a  sort  of  subdued  excitement  which  startled  Lascelles. 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  he  answered. 

"  Thanks  !  That  is  all  now.  I  do  not  expect  him  to  con- 
sent at  once ;  b«t  when  he  sees  how  plain  the  case  is,  how 
certain  they  are  to  succeed,  he  will  remember  what  would 

be  involved  in  his  using  the  sole  means  in  his  power '* 

She  broke  off  abruptly.  After  a  little  she  added,  in  her  ordi- 
nary voice ;  **  He  will  see  that  the  plan  I  propose  is  the 
one  way  of  shielding  the  name  of  Mandeville  from  further 
and  deeper  disgrace,  and  will  feel  that  it  is  right  to  accept. 
So  far  as  the  money  is  concerned,  it  is  not  much  for  me  to 
do — I  shall  still  be  a  very  rich  woman." 

"  You  have  called  me  your  friend ;  if  I  am  so,  you  must 
give  me  the  privilege  of  speaking  my  thoughts,"  Lascelles 
said,  firmly. 

"  I  know  what  they  are  !  You  think  that  if  I  am  ceitain 
my  child  did  not  die,  that  I  shall  do  a  wicked  thing  in 
allowing  those  people  to  carry  out  their  plan." 

"  At  least  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and 
leave  the  result  in  God's  hands." 

<*  There  was  a  season  in  my  life  when  I  should  have  told 
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you  I  was  tired  of  leaving  results  to  God,"  she  answered. 
**  But  that  is  over ;  if  I  have  gained  nothing  else,  I  have 
come  out  from  that  night.  You  mistake,  too — ^whatevei 
my  convictions  may  be,  I  am  utterly  powerless  to  prove 
that  my  child  is  alive.** 

"  But  Mr.  Bentley -'*■ 

**  Let  me  finish.  I  look  upon  the  matter  diflferently  from 
you.  Say  that  my  child  lives — I  can  save  her  young  life 
from  disgrace — a  disgrace  so  terrible  that  she  could  never 
hold  a  place  among  honorable  women  again — ^for  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  for  her  to  be  admitted  the  child  of 
Adelaide  Mandeville  would  be  utter  ruin  to  her  future.*' 

She  spoke  quietly  enough,  but  the  strong  man  shivered  in  , 
every  liinb^ 

"  I  hurt  you,'*  she  said  ;  "  I  would  spare  you  if  I  could, 
but  I  must  make  you  understand  once  for  all ! " 

**I  cannot  listen  !  I  will  not  1 "  he  broke  in. 
•    "  And  I  have  done.     I  believe  that  I  am  acting  rightly 
Perhaps  when  this  new  danger  is  past  I  shall  be  granted 
peace  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"And  you  will  bear  your  life  alone — you  will  not " 

"  I  will  remember  always  that  I  have  one  trusting  friend 
in  the  world,  however  widely  we  may  be  separated,"  she 
interrupted,  softly. 

A  weaker  man  would  have  talked  of  his  pain,  his  suffering  ; 
but  Julian  Lascelles  could  not  add  to  her  troubles  by  lamen- 
tations over  his  own  fate. 

When  he  spoke  again  it  was  on  an  entirely  diflferent  matter, 
and  in  a  tone  completely  altered ;  it  miight  have  sounded 
absolutely  hard  to  perceptions  less  acute  than  hers ;  but 
Madelaine  knew  that  the  cold,  measured  voice  wns  only  the 
effect  of  his  mastered  emotion.  ^ 

'*  Mr.  Bentley  tried  to  find  the  Greek  and  his  granddaugb- 
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ter,"  he  said.     "  He  hoped  to  act  upon  the  man's  fears  01 
his  cupidity." 

"It  would  have  been  useless — utterly  useless,"  she  re- 
plied. "  But  Bolton  Wargrave  made  no  secret  of  the  matter 
— he  was  going  to  London,  and  they  were  to  accompany  him 
— were  to  remain  there,  though  he  was  coming  back." 

**  Then,  where  can  Mary  Hope  be  ?  Do  you  beUeve  she 
is  in  Wargrave' s  power?" 

*'  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  I  believe  that  she 
vv^ent  to  him  of  her  own  accord.  My  own  opinion  is  that  he 
left  her,  and  that  then  she  went  mad.  I  dare  say  she  is  sane 
now,  but  I  know  she  loved  the  man ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  if 
the  safety  of  her  immortal  soul  depended  upon  it,  she  would 
do  nothing  to  help  me.  Indeed,  she  could  not  help  me — I 
believe  she  acted  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I  did." 

*'  You  must  remember  I  do  not  even  know  what  her  share 
was  in  that  miserable  tragedy." 

"  Ah — well — it  is  not  worth  going  over  !  Indeed — indeed 
—  I  cannot  talk  of  that  time.  Have  a  little  pity  on  me  I  I 
have  never  met  with  any  except  from  you !  " 

After  this  he  could  say  no  more. 

"  You  will  give  Mr.  Bentley  my  message  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  but,  since  he  has  refused  alKyour  proposi- 
tions ?  " 

**  Do  you  not  see  that  the  offer,  coming  from  the  Cressons, 
would  place  him  in  an  entirely  different  position?  They 
could  never  bring  the  matter  up  again.  P2ven  if  the  real  heir 
were  to  die  and  they  wished  to  expose  the  fraud,  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  for  them  to  make  a  case.  Had  Wargrave 
accepted  the  money  from  me,  he  could  not  have  been  safe 
where  they  were  concerned." 

Lascelles.  had  no  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
That  slie  firmly  believed  herself  acting  rightly,  he  knew.     He 
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could  do  nothing  to  aid  her  in  any  way.  It  made  him  mis* 
erable  and  sick  at  heart  to  remember  this,  but,  in  losing 
trace  of  Mary  Hope,  he  had  lost  his  last  chance  of  serving 
her. 

Madelaine  began  talking  on  indifferent  subjects.  He 
recollected  that  he  had  been  intruding  too  long  already,  and 
rose  to  go. 

"Just  one  favor  more  you  will  grant  me,"  she  said,  as  he 
was  taking  his  leave.  "  You  will  simply  give  my  message  to 
Mr.  Bentley,  and  refrain  even  from  expressing  an  opinion. 
It  is  the  last  kindness  you  can  do  me." 

He  bowed  assent  and  left  her ;  he  could  no!  trust  his 
voice  to  utter  a  word  of  farewell.  This  parting  was  the  bit- 
terest moment  he  had  ever  lived  through.  He  had  so  hoped 
and  trusted,  during  the  past  weeks,  that  light  was  near  !  Even 
in  coming  to  her  house  this  day,  he  had  hoped  that,  since 
every  chance  was  gone,  he  might  persuade  her  to  insist  upon 
the  production  of  the  legal  heir,  as  a  means  of  righting  her- 
self in  every  way.  The  proofs  of  Wargrave's  villainy  in  this 
matter  if  the  trial  came  on,  might  show  him  a  villain  too,  in 
the  awful  tragedy  of  the  past. 

He  went  back  to  Mr.  Bentley,  and  gave  him  Madelaine's 
message.  The  lawyer  received  it  in  silence.  Lascelles 
could  not  tell  from  his  manner  what  line  of  conduct  he 
intended  to  adopt. 

Lascelles  was  announcing  his  intention  of  starting  that 
night  for  I^ondon. 

"  When  Wargrave  took  the  Greeks  to  London,"  he  said, 
"  no  doubt  he  took  Mary  Hope  also — he  would  never  let  her 
out  of  his  sight  until  he  had  found  some  secur^hiding-place 
for  her." 

"  Unless  his  sending  them  away  was  just  a  blind,"  sugges- 
ted Mr.  Bentley.     "His  telling  Pietro  that  they  had  gme 
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may  have  been  for  the  express  purpose  of  sending  i 
to  search  for  this  woman." 

"  At  all  events,  I  shall  follow  the  conspirators  to  London," 
La^celles  said  ;  "  I  may  at  least  be  able  to  get  hold  of  old 
Morovadi." 

"  Yes,  there  is  that  chance,"  Mr,  Bentley  assented ; 
"  (hough  I  agree  with  madame  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
good  will  come  of  iL" 

"We  must  leave  nothing  untried,"  I.ascelles  said. 

"  And  I'll  watch  here  1 "  cried  Flower  when  told  of  the 
movement.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do,  or  that  I  can  do 
anything — but  one  isn't  a  woman  for  nothing,  so  I  ought  to 
count  for  more  than  a  detective." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


flower's  mission. 

SHE  Blossom  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
determination  to  go  and  see  Madame 
Jastram.     She  could  think  of  no  very 
e  for  presenting  herself  in 
the  lady's  house,  yet  she  felt  thatmake 
the  visit  she  must.     She  was  insane  to 
be  doing  something.     Even  to  be  able 
lo  talk  a  little  of  Mary  Hope,  and  sug- 
gest impossible  theories  and  plans  would  be  a  satisfaction, 
and  inextricably  mixed  with  this  desire  was  2.  craving  on 
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Flower's  part  to  find  herself  once  more  under  Madelaine's 
roof :  it  was  like  living  a  chapter  in  a  book  to  visit  a  woman 
with  a  history  like  hers,  and  Flower  had  quite  imagination 
enough  dearly  to  love  a  romance. 

Lascelles  had  incidentally  mentioned  Madelaine  Jastram's 
address  ;  Flower  remembered  it — indeed  the  eccentric  Blos- 
som seldom  forgot  anything  which  her  quick  ears  once 
caught.  Villa  D'Aubign6,  near  Passy.  It  was  a  long  way. 
Flower  was  a  good  pedestrian,  but  that  really  was  a  regular 
Sabbath  day's  journey,  and  Flower  hated  an  omnibus  because 
it  always  tumbled  her  gown  ;  but  pay  for  a  fiacre  to  Passy 
and  back — the  idea  was  positively  heart-breaking  !  But  while 
the  parsimonious  part  of  her  nature  argued  with  great  energy 
in  order  to  save  those  dearly  loved  sixpences,  the  desire  in 
Flower's  soul  to  undertake  the  expedition  grew  each  instant 
stronger.  The  debate  settled  itself  in  a  manner  which"  satis- 
fied the  Shylock  instincts  that  warred  so  persistently  always 
against  numerous  other  tendencies  of  her  nature. 

As  Flower  reached  the  end  of  the  Rue  Royale  and  turned 
down  the  arcade  beneath  tlft  great  building  to  the  right,  she 
ran  full  tilt  against  a  person  coming  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  Blossom  uttered  a  little  affected  cry  ;  looked  up 
at  the  gentleman,  and  gave  vent  to  a  second  strangled  scream 
which  was  real  in  its  agitation — she  was  face  to  face  with 
Bolton  Wargrave. 

He  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand  with  a  freedom  and  cor- 
diality which  caused  Flower's  blood  to  boil,  but  she  was  too 
wise  in  hei  day  and  generation  to  risk  offending  him  by  any 
exhibition  of  her  annoyance,  even  though  the  letters  which 
he  had  restored  to  her  in  Nice  set  her  free  from  any  real 
reason  for  dread  of  his  influence. 

"  Most  charming  of  summer  roses,  this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure  ! "  he  exclaimed,  holding  her  hand  fast,  and  speak- 
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ing  with  a  half-disguised  mockery  which  made  hex  long  to 
box  his  ears. 

*'  How  do  you  do  ?  "  cried  she,  nervously.  *•  I  can't  stop 
because  I  am  in  a  hurry — a  great  hurry." 

"  What  cruelty,  when  I  have  not  met  you  for  so  long  ! " 
said  he.  "  Don't  go  yet — walk  up  and  down  here — I  have 
something  I  want  to  say." 

**  I  cannot — really  I  cannot — I  have  no  time,"  returned 
Flower. 

"But  you  can  spare  five  minutes — I  am  sure  you  can,"  he 
said  ;  "  1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Madame  Jastram." 

"  What  do  I  know  about  her  ? "  cried  Flower,  on  her 
guard  at  once. 

**  Bah  1  don't  talk  nonsense,"  returned  he.  '*  She  is  here 
in  Paris,  as  I  daresay  you  know." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  broke  in  Flower. 

"  If  you  can  communicate  with  her — and  I  am  sure  you 
can,"  he  contumed,  regardless  of  her  exclamation,  **  1  want 
you  to  tell  her  from  me  that  she  is  very  foolish  to  keep  send- 
ing back  my  letters  unopened.  I  have  written  to  her  three 
times — twice  to  her  bankers  here — once  to  her  house,  Villa 
D'Aubigne,  Passy — besides  sending  her  a  message  by  her 
old  servant." 

"  1  know  nothing  about  it,"  cried  Flower  again. 

**  But  you  will  if  you  do  me  the  favor  to  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment," he  said,  with  a  sternness  which  made  the  Blossom 
shiver. 

She  quieted  herself  and  prepared  to  listen,  remembering 
that  he  was  affording  her  an  excellent  excuse  for  the  visit  she 
wished  to  make. 

**  You  are  as  bad  as  you  can  be,  and  T  hate  yoi  I "  she 
cried,  with  one  of  her  outbursts  of  faded  coquetry.  ''But 
teil  me  what  you  want," 
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"  Only  that  you  should  let  Madame  Jastrara  know  that 
she  is  unwise  to  refuse  to  see  me.  I  am  not  threatening— 
I  have  been  sorrv  ever  since  that  Geneva  business — but  she 
made  me  furious." 

"  So  you  had  her  driven  away — ^it  was  you  then  ?  " 

"  You  can  go  and  see  her  if  you  like,"  he  interrupted.  "  1 
wish  you  would — for  her  sake*" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  .^  " 

**  Tell  her  I  wish  to  see  her  again  before  I  go  back  to 
England — I  am  going  in  a  day  or  so.  Tell  her  there  is  still 
time  for  her  to  change  her  decision.  Suppose  you  were  to 
go  this  morning  ?  I  think  she  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  news 
you  bring." 

"Very  well,"  said  Flower,  after  an  instant's  thought,  "I 
will  go  ;  perhaps  she  will  not  receive  me — but  I'll  try." 

"  That  is  a  reasonable,  delightful  Blossom  !  "  said  he. 

They  had  crossed  the  street  while  talking,  and  were  near 
the  cab-stand. 

"I  can  take  ^.  fiacre  here," -said  Flower;  then  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  and  added,  "  Oh,  I  have  left  my  purse— 
I  have  not  a  sou." 

She  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  idea  of  making  him  pay  her 
carriage-hire,  not  only  because  it  settled  the  last  scruple  of 
her  Shylock,  but  somehow  it  helped  her  to  feel  that  she  was 
overreaching  the  man.  He  drew  a  twenty  franc  piece  from 
his  pocket. 

"  Let  me  be  your  banker,"  he  said,  pleasantly. 

Flower  accepted  the  money  with  secret  glee. 

"  Is  that  all  you  want  me  to  say  to  madame  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Yes,  that  is  all.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  know  her  answer.  There  is  my  address,"  and  he 
gave  Jier  a  card. 

**  I  would  not  write  so  much  as  my  name  on  a  paper  that 
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would  fall  into  yDur  hands — not  to  save  your  soul  I "  cried 
Flower. 

He  laughed,  apparently  much  amused  at  her  energetic 
assertion. 

"  Then  if  you  were  very  obliging  you  would  drive  to  my 
house  on  your  way  back,  and  let  me  know  what  she  says.  If 
I  am  not  in,  the  concierge  will  send  my  man  down — just  ask 
for  Martin — ^you  can  tell  him." 

"  ni  do  that,"  she  said.     "  Good-bye." 

She  selected  the  best  horse  and  most  covaSortzbl^  fiacre 
on  the  stand  as  quickly  and  unerringly  as  a  jockey  could 
have  done.  Wargrave  helped  her  into  the  carriage  and  she 
drove  away  in  high  spirits. 

The  Villa  D'Aubign6  was  a  moderate-sized  dwelling, 
standing  only  a  little  way  back  from  the  highroad,  but  so 
completely  embowered  in  trees  and  vines  that  a  passer-by 
could  perceive  scarcely  more  than  glimpses  of  the  pointed 
gables  and  roofs. 

There  was  no  porter's  lodge.  Flower's  Jehu  rang  the 
gate-bell  after  a  considerable  delay,  caused  by  a  determination 
on  his  part  to  seek  for  the  handle  everywhere  except  the  place 
in  which  it  hung — an  idiosyncrasy  that  sprang  out  of  a  certain 
habit  the  man  had  which  hugely  diverted  the  gentle  Blossom 
and  made  her  long  to  offer  him  an  extra  half  franc's  gratuity 
on  the  spot,  but  the  ill-used  Shylock  asserted  himself,  and 
would  no^  hear  of  such  wanton  waste  and  wickedness. 

Pietro  soon  appeared  in  reply  to  the  summons.  "  I  will 
tell  madame,"  he  said. 

But  the  crafty  Blossom  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  point 
gained  to  get  within  the  gates. 

"He  might  drive  away  with  me,  you  see  the  state  he  is 
in,"  she  whispered ;  "  I  will  just  go  in  and  walk  about  the 
lawo  ;  I  am  sure  madame  will  see  me." 
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Pietro  thought  this  so  probable  that  he  did  not  object  to 
her  proposal,  and  Flower  alighted  and  hurried  past  him  into 
the  grounds. 

The  old  man  carefully  shut  and  locked  the  gate  •  mur- 
mured an  apology  for  keeping  her  waiting,  and  showed  her  a 
garden  bench  where  she  could  rest  while  he  went  into  the 
house  to  inform  his  mistress  of  her  arrival. 

He  was  only  gone  a  few  moments ;  he  came  back  and 
asked  Miss  Flower  to  follow  him.  The  entrance  was  at  the 
side,  giving  upon  a  pretty  green  lawn,  and  as  the  visitor 
approached,  Madelaine  came  out  upon  the  verandah  and 
descended  the  steps  to  meet  her. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand.  **  1  was  quite  shocked  when  Pietro  told  me  that  you 
had  got  out  of  your  carriage  and  were  waiting  in  the  ground." 

"  It  was  no  matter.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  receive  me," 
Flower  answered  in  a  flutter. 

Madelaine  was  in  a  mood  when  the  loneliness  and  isolation 
of  her  life  pressed  more  heavily  than  usual  upon  her.  Las- 
celles's  visit  had  left  her  restless  and  troubled ;  it  was  so 
hard  to  feel  that  he  suffered — to  know  that,  for  his  own  sake, 
it  was  an  absolute  necessity  she  should  keep  her  existence 
aloof  from  any  possibility  of  contact  with  his.  She  was 
glad  to  see  Miss  Flower — glad  for  a  little  to  be  called  away 
from  her  dreary  self-communings. 

"I  was  with  Mr.  Bentley  when  Julian  Lascelles  came 
back,"  Flower  said,  eagerly.  "  I  felt  as  if  I  must  see  you ; 
and  then  I  met — only  think ! — Bolton  Wargrave,  and  he 
asked  me  to  come." 

"  You  come  from  him  ?  " 

**  Wait,  please  ;  don't  be  vexed !  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  1 
hate  him  I  But  all  he  wanted  was  to  beg  you  to  see  him 
again.     Then   it  occurred  to  me   that — that — oh,  I  dorft 
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know  what  I  expected — ^but  I  was  in  such  a  state  about  Atary 
Hope's  disappearance — I  am  sure  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  it— 
and  I  said  to  myself,  perhaps  he  was  putting  me  on  his  track, 
and — and " 

Flower  had  worked  herself  into  a  state  of  such  excite- 
ment that  she  could  not  speak  intelligibly. 

"  You  shall  tell  me  about  it  presently,"  Madelaine  said,  to 
quiet  her.  "  Let  us  forget  the  man  for  a  few  moments. 
See,  have  I  not  a  pretty  snuggery  here  ?  I  write  in  this  room 
— the  dining-room  is  beyond  ;  there  are  a  couple  of  salons 
on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  and  I  have  a  tiny  conserva- 
tory— altogether  I  am  charmed  with  my  new  nest." 

"  You  always  make  every  place  where  you  live  a  perfect 
picture  1 "  cried  Flower,  quickly  dxymg  the  tears  she  had 
begun  to  shed.  "  There  now,  I  can  behave  a  little  more 
sanely  1     Let  me  tell  you " 

"  Here  is  Maritana,"  interrupted  Madelaine.  Let  us  go 
in  to  luncheon.     You  shall  tell  me  afterwards." 

Madelaine  led  the  way  into  the  pretty  dining-room. 

"  You  are  still  with  your  friends,  Mr.  Lascelles  told  me," 
she  said  ;  "  it  must  be  very  pleasant  for  them  and  you." 

**^It  will  break  my  heart  to  go  away,  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
nearly  cries  if  I  speak  of  such  a  thing,"  replied  Flower ;  but 
her  mouth  was  too  full  of  some  favorite  dainty  which  Pietro 
had  put  on  her  plate  for  her  to  utter  the  pathetic  declaration 
with  fitting  sentiment. 

Flower  made  a  capital  luncheon  ;  when  it  was  over  she 
told  her  story  with  the  conciseness  which  she  could  dis* 
play  on  occasion,  fond  as  she  was  as  a  rule  of  indulging  in 
circumlocution  and  weaving  dramatic  incidents  into  her  nar- 
ratives. 

When  she  had  finished  Madelaine  sat  for  a  little,  absorbed 
in  thought.     At  last  she  said, — 
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I  will  see  him — I  meant  once  more  to  try  the  fores  of 
moneyed  arguments — yes,  I  will  see  him.  How  shall  I 
let  him  know  ?  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  to  Hin, 
and  of  course  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so." 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  Flower  fairly  gasped,  with  a  horrified  recol- 
lection of  the  letters  she  had  burned  at  Nice.  But  I  will  drive 
round  by  his  house.  I  told  him  1  would  do  that  Let  me 
know  exactly  what  I  am  to  say." 

"  I  will  meet  him  to-morrow  at  noon  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne," Madelaine  said  ;  **  I  will  drive  near  the  ca/S  by  the 
cascade." 

"  If  you  would  like  me  to  go  with  you  I  can,"  said  Flower. 

**  I  will  take  Pietro,"  she  replied,  after  a  moments  reflec- 
tion. "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  oflfer,  but  I  ought  to  refuse 
for  your  own  sake — if  by  any  chance  you  were  seen  with  me 
it  might  be  an  injury  to  you." 

She  made  the  admission  in  a  perfectly  unmoved  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  care  ! "  said  Flower. 

"  I  must  not  take  advantage  of  your  goodness,"  Madelaine 
said.  "It  was  very,  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  me — ^your 
visit  too  has  been  a  real  pleasure — a  very  great  one.  Be- 
sides, I  shall  ask  a  favor  of  you— I  would  rather  no  one  knew 
that  I  am  to  see  that  man.  I  may  tell  Mr.  Lascelles,  bat 
not  yet." 

"  I  shall  not  open  my  lips,"  vowed  Flower.  "  I  was  so 
careful  what  I  said  to  him  about  Mary  Hope ;  I  remembered 
that  he  might  not  even  know  we  had  expected  to  see  her." 

"  It  was  very  wise  and  thoughtful  of  you  to  be  silent— I 
shall  be  equally  on  my  guard." 

Wlien  Flower  reached  Paris  she  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins.  The  concierge 
appeared  as  the  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  house. 
Flower  asked  for  Wargrave. 
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Monsieur  had  gone  out,  the  concierge  explained,  but  he 
had  left  word  with  him  to  call  Martin — ^monsieur's  man — ^in 
case  a  ladj  called  and  desired  to  leave  a  message. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Flower. 

^'  rd  like  to  see  the  place  where  he  lives/'  she  said  to 
herself;  *'  who  knows  if  one  might  not  get  a  peep  at  papers 
or  something."  She  added  aloud  \  "  I  will  go  upstairs  my- 
self— I  prefer  to  leave  a  note  since  monsieur  is  out," 

Martin  qpened  the  door  in  answer  to  the  ring,  looking  as 
intensely  respectable  as  if  he  had  been  a  pere  noble  in  a 
comedy.  The  concierge  explained  that  madame  desired  to 
leave  a  note  for  Monsieur  Wargrave. 

Martin  was  desole  that  madame  had  been  put  to  so  much 
trouble,  and  showed  her  at  once  into  the  salon.  She  took  a 
quick,  keen  survey  of  the  pretty  room,  complained  of  fatigue, 
and  asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  But  Martin  did  not  leave 
the  salon  to  fetch  it ;  he  rang  a  bell,  gave  the  order  to  a 
woman-servant,  in  the  meantime  disposing  paper  and  ink  on 
the  table  before  Flower. 

It  was  evident  that  she  should  gain  nothing  by  delay — she 
could  not  rid  herself  of  his  respectable  presence.  She  drank 
her  glass  of  water,  took  up  a  pen,  then  said, — 

"  After  all,  I  need  not  write.  Tell  your  master  the  person 
he  asked  me  to  go  and  see  will  meet  him  near  the  caf%  of 
the  cascade,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  noon  to-morrow." 

Martin  bowed  profoundly,  showed  her  to  the  vestibule 
door  with  great  ceremony,  and  Flower  passed  downstairs. 

As  she  was  near  the  bottom,  she  heard  the  concierge 
speaking  to  some  person  in  his  I3ge. 

"  Monsieur  Wargrave  is  out,"  the  man  said. 

**  It  is  very  vexatious  I  Well,  tell  him  that  I  called — I 
must  see  him  before  he  goes  to  England,"  returned  a 
woman's  voice. 
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"  But  monsi'*ur  does  not  leave  to-morrow — ^not  till  the 
day  after  ;  he  told  me  so  as  he  left  the  house." 

"  Ah,  that  is  it !  Very  well — I  shall  expect  him — ^you  will 
say  so." 

*•  I  supposed  madame  was  in  England-^I  thought  the 
young  demoiselle  and  the  old  monsieur  had  gone  to  join  her 
there." 

"  Did  you  ?    Well,  you  see  I  am  here." 

"  But  the  others  went,"  persisted  the  concierge  question- 
ingly. 

"  Nobody  says  they  did  not,"  she  replied. 

**  I  was  only  asking  madame ^" 

"  And  that  is  the  answer  madame  gives  you,"  said  she. 
"  Be  sure  and  tell  monsieur  that  I  was  here." 
.  From  where  Flower  stood  she  could  look  into  the  littie 
window  of  the  porter's  lodge ;  she  caught  a  glance  of  the 
woman  who  was  speaking,  but  could  not  ^ee  her  face. 

She  saw  her  go  out,  and  hastened  downstairs.  When  she 
reached  the  street,  she  perceived  a  woman  walking  along  in 
advance  of  her.  Flower  recognized  the  bonnet  as  that  she 
had  just  seen  on  the  head  of  the  person  in  the  concierge's 
lodge. 

Whoever  or  whatever  the  woman  might  be,  she  was  in 
communication  with  Wargrave. 

"  And  whoever  or  whatever  you  are,"  said  Flower  to  her- 
self, "  I  mean  to  follow  you,  if  you  walk  all  the  way  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,"  and  off  she  set  in  the  female's  wake,  so  exhila- 
rated by  the  feeling  of  mystery  that  she  would  have  been 
capable  of  fulfilling  her  threat.  As  it  was,  the  unconscious 
object  of  her  scrutiny  led  her  a  long  promenade  across  the 
Seine — up  one  street,  down  another,  into  the  Boulevard  St 
Michel,  on  to  the  entrance  of  the  Luxembourg  Gaidens. 
There,  in  a  crowd  assembled  to  watch  a  hand-to-hand  con 
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test  between  an  oW  apple-woman  and  a  tag-picker,  Flower 
lost  sight  of  her  prey.  She  searched  the  gardens,  but  could 
not  find  her. 

"  I  should  know  her  again,"  said  Flower ;  "  I  saw  herface 
once  very  plainly.  Ma'ara,  you  live  somewhere  about  this 
place,  and  I'll  find  you  if  I  have  to  go  into  every  room  of 
every  house  within  a  mile ! " 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


i|EN  days  passed. 

Lascelles  had  been  for  some  time 
back  from  London.     He  had  gdned 
nothing  by  his  journey.     He  saw  Bol- 
ton Wargrave  often  ;  had  him  closely 
watched,   but    vainly — he    could   not  ■ 
even    discover  if  the   Greek  and  his 
granddaughter  were  in  England. 
So  he  had  returned,  and  the  days  dragged  by. 
After  a  time  there  came  a  faint  dawn  of  light     In  his 
letters  to  the  colonel,  Bentley  had  mentioned  the  fact  that 
all  Seaforth's  precautions  had  failed ;  Mary  Hope  could  not 
be  found. 

In  answer  to  this  news  he  received  a  telegram  from  Mor- 
rison:— 

"We  sail  on  the  'Ardoise.'    Charley  has  a  paper  she 
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"  Shall  wc  take  this  to  madame,"  said  Bentlej  when  he 
read  this  dispatch  to  Julian  ?  " 

**  I  will  go  myself  to  Madame  Jastram,  and  tell  her," 
Julian  said. 

"  Thanks,"  returned  Bentley,  in  a  still  drier,  colder  tone. 
"  Every  day  that  we  can  keep  her  from  taking  any  step  is 
so  much  gained,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  her  last  gasp,  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  a  single  inch  of  time  more  than  I  do," 
he  added,  with  a  difficult  smile. 

Lascelles  drove  out  to  the  villa,  and  Pietro  showed  him 
into  the  house  without  going  through  the  ceremony  oT  mak- 
ing him  wait  as  he  had  done  Miss  Flower  on  the  day  she 
appeared. 

"  If  Monsieur  will  step  into  the  salon^  I  will  inform 
madame  that  he  is  here." 

He  came  back  presently  and  ushered  Lascelles  into  the 
pretty  study  where  he  had  been  shown  on  his  former  visits. 
Madelaine  was  busy  at  her  writing-table ;  she  rose  as  the 
door  opened,  and  came  forward  to  meet  him  with  ha:  usual 
quiet  cordiality. 

"  I  have  interrupted  you  again,"  he  said. 

"  Interruptions  are  sometimes  pleasant,"  she  replied,  with 
the  slow,  sad  smile  which  thrilled  his  heart  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
light. 

**  I  must  give  you  my  excuse  for  coming.  This  despatch," 
Lascelles  said,  taking  the  telegram  from  his  pocket-book  and 
handing  it  to  her. 

When  ^he  had  read  it  Lascelles  explained  to  her  the 
lawyer's  wish  that  she  would  defer  taking  any  further  steps 
in  the  matter,  either  by  communicating  with  the  Cressons' 
attorneys  or  the  adverse  party  until  the  paper  was  in  his 
hands. 

•'  I  will  wait,"  she  said,  after  a  little  reflection.     "I  fW 
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confident  tibat  it  will  not  be  of  the  slighest  use  against  theii 
schemes,  but  I  will  wait :  I  can  certainly  show  Mr.  Bentley 
so  much  compliance  after  all  his  kindness  to  me — his  very 
great  kindness." 

'*  At  least  he  means  to  be  just" 

"  He  is  a  good,  honorable  man.  I  have  done  one  thing 
without  his  consent,"  she  continued.  "  I  think  it  better  you 
should  tell  him.     I  have  seen  Bolton  Wargrave  again." 

Lascelles  fairly  grew  pale..  It  hurt  him  terribly  to  know 
of  her  being  in  any  way  in  communication  with  the  wretch, 
though  his  thought  was  not  as  Mr.  Bentley* s  probably  would 
have  been — one  of  suspicion. 

"  1  renewed  my  offer  to  him ;  i  made  it  double  the  sum 
first  proposed,"  she  continued ;  "  but  utterly  in  vain." 

"  Could  he  hope  for  more  ?  " 

**  More  likely  he  feels  certain  of  success  in  one  way  or 
another,"  she  answered,  with  the  composure  of  utter  hope- 
lessness. 

For  a  little  while  they  talked  upon  indifferent  subjects, 
though  probably  neither  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  they 
were  talking  about. 

She  knew  that  her  feeling  for  this  man  was  such  as  she 
had  never  before  given  to  one  of  his  sex — ^nay,  more,  she 
knew  that  she  loved  him — these  last  months  had  taught  her  this 
truth  ;  but  the  knowledge  only  increased  her  determination 
to  keep  his  life  free  from  other  than  casual  contact  with 
hers.  So  far  as  she  was  personally  concerned,  the  certainty 
that  afiection  such  as  his  had  been  vouchsafed  her  was  far 
beyond  anything  she  could  have  hoped  existence  would  grant 
—happiness  greater  than  she  had  believed  possible.  It  was 
of  him  she  must  think — the  terrible  wrong  she  would  do  in 
allowing  a  single  shadow  from  her  evil  destiny  to  cast  its 
blight  across  his  path. 
19* 
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She  had  erred  in  seeing  him  so  frequently ;  she  had  told 
herself  this  often ;  the  idea  had  influenced  her  in  her  resolve 
to  leave  Paris  when  the  fact  of  Mary  Hope's  disappearance 
became  established.  But  she  realized  now  that  she  must 
do  more — she  must  go  so  far — hide  herself  so  carefully 
that  he  could  never  gain  the  slightest  clue  to  her  where- 
abouts. 

While  she  was  thinking  these  things  he  said  suddenly, — 

"  Pietro  told  me  that  you  were  going  away." 

"  Yes  ;  before  long." 

"  Where  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

**  I  have  not  decided — my  movements  are  always  uncer- 
tain." 

He  began  twice  to  speak,  but  checked  himself.  She  had 
to  turn  her  head  aside,  she  could  not  bear  the  bitter  pain  that 
filled  his  eyes.     At  last  he  said,  calmly  enough, — 

"  At  least  now  you  will  wait  until  Colonel  Morrison 
arrives  ?  Do  promise  that — so  much  at  least !  If  the  paper 
proves  of  consequence  and  you  were  not  here ^" 

"I  will  wait  until  then,"  she  interrupted;  "consider  that 
settled." 

Happiness  though  it  was  to  be  in  her  presence,  the  visit 
caused  Lascelles  more  pain  than  pleasure,  and  somehow  he 
felt  that  she  meant  if  possible  to  leave  Paris  without  seeing 
him  again.  He  could  not  have  told  how  he  gained  this  im- 
pression, but  he  took  it  with  him  on  his  departiu^e,  and  a  dis- 
mal companion  it  proved. 

When  Mr.  Bentley  had  left  Hilda  and  Flower  one  morning, 
the  spinster  announced  her  intention  of  going  into  Paris. 

She  had  never  wearied  in  her  attempts  to  find  the  woman 
who  dropped  the  envelope  with  Bolton  Wargrave's  name 
written  upon  it. 

In  order  to  make  as  frequent  absences  from  Montmorena 
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as  she  wished,  it  had  been  necessary  to  lake  Hilda,  to  a 
certain  extent,  into  her  confidence. 

Hilda  asked  no  troublesome  questions,  and  gladly  helped 
her  to  find  excuses  for  going  almost  daily  to  Paris.  She  was 
ready  to  adore  the  flighty  Blossom,  since  she  found  her  anxious 
to  do  anything  which  could  be  a  favor  to  Madelaine  Jast»  am. 

So  again  to-day  Flower  set  out  on  her  quest,  "  a  wildgoose- 
chase,"  she  called  it ;  but,  wild  as  it  was,  she  persisted  there- 
in. 

She  had  been  wandering  for  a  long  time  about  the  gardens, 
and  at  length  sat  down  to  rest  in  a  retired  alley. 

On  a  bench  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  path  sat  a  young  girl 
busy  with  a  book.  Flower  glanced  at  her  by  chance  ;  then 
looked  at  her  again  and  again,  till  her  head  fairly  swam. 

The  thin  jacket  which  the  girl  wore  over  her  dress  was  fas- 
tened by  the  cameo-pin  that  Flower  had  given  Wargrave,  as 
the  veritable  ornament  she  received  from  him  years  before. 

In  the  beginning,  he  had  doubtless  intended  to  make  Made- 
laine believe  that  Mandeville  had  left  this  and  other  personal 
belongings  to  Zoe.  But  Madelaine* s  refusal  to  aid  his  scheme 
had  rendered  it  useless  to  bring  up  such  trifles,  which  could 
only  have  been  corroborative  proofs  in  case  she  fully  believed 
the  main  points  in  his  evidence. 

So,  claiming  the  cameo  from  Flower  had  only  resulted  in 
its  becoming  the  clue  whereby  the  vengeful  spinster  again 
got  upon  his  track. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
lostI 

jEVERAL  4aji  went  by. 

Hilda  and  Mr,  Bcntley  were  dttitig 
one  evening  in  the  garden  of  the  house 
at  Montmorenci.  Mrs.  Morrison  and 
Flower  had  gone  out  to  drive  aftef 
dinner,  but  Mr,  Bentley  had  been  tired 
and  indisposed  to  go,  so  Hilda  had 
remained  at  home  with  him. 
It  was  growing  dusk,  but  the  night  was  so  delicious  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  go  indoors.  The  sky  was  one  great 
sheet  of  azure,  studded  with  stars;  the  pale  crescent  of  thr 
young  moon  trembled  on  the  western  horizon ;  not  a  breath 
of  wind  disturbed  the  stillness. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  quietly  lovely,  so  fall  of  peace, 
that  Mr.  Bentley  forgot  the  anxieties  which  compassed  him 
as  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  weeks,  and  Hilda  was 
absolutely  brimming  over  with  happiness  and  gaiety. 

They  were  talking  of  the  two  wanderers  who  might  be 
expected  so  soon — counting  the  days  that  must  el^>se  be- 
fore the  steamer  could  reach  Havre. 

"  The  colonel  shall  never  go  away  again  without  taking 
his  household  gods — or  goddesses — with  him.  That  I  am 
determined  on,"  said  Hilda. 

Mr.  Bentley  laughed.  "1  wonder  where  you  ever  caught 
that  trick  of  calling  your  pastors  and  masters  by  irreverent 
names," 
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«  They  both  like  it,"  vowed  Hilda.  "  Katey  would  think 
I  was  angry  if  I  said  'mother/  and  papa  considers  my 
impertinence  delightful.  Only  to  think  that  by  next  week  at 
this  time  we  shall  be  sitting  here  with  papa  beside  us,''  she 
continued. 

"  And  Charley  Seaforth,  too,"  added  Mr.  Bentley. 

"  Yes ;  dear,  good  Charley  ! "  returned  Hilda,  composedly 
enough,  though  her  color  brightened  perceptibly,  and  she 
got  the  conversation  away  from  Seaforth  with  true  feminine 
quickness  and  ease.  She  was  very  shy  of  talking  about  him 
— shy  in  regard  to  him  even  in  her  own  thoughts;  but 
though  she  did  not  exactly  acknowledge  it  to  herself  Hilda 
knew  that  his  return  could  not  be  like  the  intercourse  of  old 
times,  and  the  very  vagueness  of  the  dreams  in  which  she 
indulged  added  to  their  pleasantness. 

Presently  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  Louis,  who  brought  a  telegraphic  despatch  for  Mr. 
Bentley. 

**  Those  tiresome  telegrams ! "  cried  Hilda,  as  the  man 
retired  in  his  usual  noiseless  fashion.  <<  Ifs  only  about  some 
of  your  tedious  London  affairs,"  she  added  ;  and,  rising  from 
her  seat,  she  strolled  away  to  a  little  distance,  and  stood 
looking  out  through  the  velvety  gloom. 

Mr.  Bentley  opened  the  envelope.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Marv3m,  in  London,  and  ran  : — 

"The  'Ardoise'  burned  three  days  out  at  sea.  News 
has  just  come." 

Bentley  had  written  him  that  the  colonel  and  Seaforth 
were  coming  by  her,  and  that  the  latter  would  bring  papers 
which  might  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  their  perplexity. 
.  Hilda  heard  one  groan  of  anguish  from  Bentley,  and 
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hurried  to  his  side.  He  had  fallen^  back  in  his  chaiTy  almost 
as  helpless  for  the  moment  as  if  he  had  been  stricken  with 
paralysis. 

Before  she  knew  what  she  was  doing — before  he  could 
stop  her,  even  if  he  had  possessed  strength  enough  to  essay 
— she  caught  up  the  paper  which  had  fluttered  from  his 
nerveless  hand,  and  read  the  fatal  announcement 

She  did  not  faint  or  cry  out ;  she  stood  white  as  death, 
pressing  her  hands  hard  against  her  breast.  She  was  the  first 
to  recover  sufficiently  to  speak. 

'*  At  least  the  passengers  may  have  escaped,"  she  said, 
hoarsely. 

Bentley  did  not  answer ;  dazed  and  dizzy ,as  his  brain  was, 
he  could  think  clearly  enough  to  understand  that  Marvyn's 
telegram  shut  out  the  possibility  of  such  hope — at  least 
rendered  it  most  doubtful. 

"  Speak  to  me — say  something,"  he  heard  Hilda  moan. 

"Yes,  dear — yes.      It  may  be — let  us   think   that — let 


us '' 


« 


We  must  keep  it  from  Katey  till  we  are  certain,"  inter- 
rupted Hilda.  "  Oh,  if  we  need  not  see  her  to-night,  by  to- 
morrow we  shall  both  be  stronger  I  Uncle  Richard,  Uncle 
Richard,  they  must  have  been  saved  ! — they  must  have 
been ! " 

She  sank  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  holding  up  her  hands 
as  if  pleading  with  him  to  aid  her  in  clinging  -to  the  one 
thought  which  could  steady  her  tortured  breast. 

"  They  must !  they  must  1 "  he  repeated,  trying  to  think 
that  he  believed  his  own  words. 

Three  days  dragged  past ;  then  the  morning  joiunals  gave 
a  longer  account  of  the  terrible  disaster.  Such  of  the  pas- 
sengers as  had  escaped  had  reached  New  York.  The  names 
of  those  saved  were  given — neither  Colonel  Morrison  nor  Sea- 
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forth  were  among  them.  There  was  a  single  shadow  of  hope 
left :  one  of  the  seamen  was  sure  that  another  boat,  in  which 
were  one  of  the  officers,  some  sailors,  and  several  passengers, 
had  put  off  from  the  ship. 

Two  days  more  elapsed,  and  still  they  had  managed  to 
keep  the  dreadful  news  from  Mrs.  Morrison.  She  had 
caught  cold  that  night  she  and  Flower  were  out  driving,  and 
was  confined  to  her  bed. 

Hilda  suflfered  horribly,  but  she  bore  up  with  a  courage 
and  steadfastness  that  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  Self- 
ish little  Katey  was  too  full  of  her  own  aches  and  pains  to 
pay  much  attention  to  anybody's  appearance ;  and  Hilda's 
excuse  of  neuralgic  headache  was  accepted  without  a  ques- 
tion. 

It  was  Saturday.  Flower  had  gone  into  Paris.  She  had 
received  a  note  from  Julian  I^ascelles,  concerning  which  she 
held  her  peace,  only  saying  that  she  had  an  errand  into  the 
town,  and  so  departed.  Hilda  was  in  Mrs.  Morrison's  room, 
but  Mr.  Bentley  fancied  that  she  had  accompanied  Miss 
Flower,  and  prepared  himself  to  pass  a  solitary  morning. 

There  was  a  pavilion  in  the  ground  at  some  distance  from 
the  house,  having  a  little  garden  of  its  own  and  a  private  en- 
trance from  the  street,  so  that  it  was  in  every  way  like  a 
separate  dwelling.  This  retreat  had  been  assigned  to  Mr. 
Bentley  as  a  study,  in  order,  Hilda  said,  that  he  might  have 
one  nook  where  his  bachelor  soul  might  be  entirely  free  from 
feminine  restraints,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  in- 
truded upon  his  privacy  at  all  times  without  the  slightest 
scruple. 

The  lawyer  had  no  longer  any  hope  left  that  the  colonel 
and  Seaforth  might  have  been  among  the  number  saved  from 
the  burning  ship.  The  colonel's  death  threw  altogether 
upon  his  shoulders  the  burden  of  resisting-  the  Mandevilk 
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claim.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  been  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  a  decision  was  so  difficult  In  either  case  he  rjust 
help  a  wrong ;  he  must  allow  a  most  atrocious  plot  to  sue* 
ceed,  a  great  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
worst  men  that  ever  lived ;  or,  if  he  used  the  means  in  his 
power — ^the  sole  means  to  frustrate  it  and  expose  the  villain 
to  punishment — he  must  bring  disgrace,  untold  trouble,  into 
lives  that  were  precious  to  him  beyond  words,  dearer  than 
anything  in  the  whole  world. 

While  he  sat  there,  a  ring  sounded  at  the  garden-door 
He  had  allowed  his  servant  to  go  to  Versailles  to  spend  the 
day — the  gardener  was  not  within  hearing.    Mr.  Bentley  rose 
and  opened  the  door. 

•  Qld  Pietro  was  waiting  there ;  at  a  little  distance  oflf  stood 
a  close  carriage. 

'^  My  mistress  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir/'  the  man  said. 
**  Here  is  a  note.     She  is  waiting  yonder." 

Bentley  opened  the  letter  and  read : 

*'  I  must  see  you  a  moment — for  God*s  sake  do  not  refuse 
me!" 

Bentley  had  no  mind  to  refuse ;  there  must  be  an  inter- 
view between  them — he  had  felt  this  for  days.  Painful  as  it 
was  to  meet  her,  he  was  glad  that  ^e  had  taken  the  initia* 
tive. 

"  Ask  your  mistress  to  come  in,"  he  said.  "  We  shall  be 
quite  alone." 

He  stepped  back  into  the  garden  to  give  himself  an  instant 
to  restore  his  composure.  The  door  opened,  and  Made- 
laine  Jastram  walked  toward  him,  dressed  in  black,  her  face 
completely  hidden  by  a  thick  veiL 

^e  threw  aside  the  double  folds  of  lace  as  she  cau£^ 
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sight  of  him,  and  stood  still.     He  moved  toward  her,  say 

ing,— 

"  Please  come  into  the  house,  madame.    I  am  quite  ready 

to  hear  what  you  ma)*^  wish  to  say." 

"  I  shall  not  be  seen  ?  "  she  asked,  hurriedly. 

"There  is  not  the  least  fear — the  house  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  grounds,"  he  answered,  and  led  the  way  into  his 
study,  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  sat  down  opposite. 

**  I  will  not  waste  time  in  thanking  you,"  she  said,  with 
that  proud  humility  she  always  showed  in  his  presence.  "  I 
would  not  have  come  here,  but  I  feared  you  would  refuse  to 
come  to  me.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Lascelles — I  could  not  find 
him — I  was  too  anxious  to  wait  another  instant." 

"  You  have  no  news  of ^" 

*'  No,  no  !  Mary  Hope  ?  No — we  shall  never  hear  of  her 
again,"  she  replied,  quickly.  **  I  learned  this  morning  of 
that  terrible  accident — Colonel  Morrison  was  among  the  lost 
Now  you  can  understand  what  has  brought  me." 

He  gave  a  quick,  suspicious  glance,  and  his  face  grew 
stem. 

"  Wait !  Let  me  finish,"  she  hurried  on.  "  Mr.  Lascelles 
told  me  what  had  happened — Colonel  Morrison  was  ruined. 
Even  supposing  that  had  he  lived  he  could  have  arranged 
his  affairs,  nothing  can  be  done  now — ^you  know  that." 

He  did  know  it  but  too  well ;  she  was  only  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts  which  had  haunted  him  for  days. 

^  You  will  not  speak — «ven  so  far  as  that  you  will  not  trust 
me  1 "  she  cried,  in  a  despairing  voice. 

"You  mistake  my  silence,"  he  replied.  "What  you  have 
said  is  quite  true.  There  is  no  hope  that  anything  will  be 
left." 

"  And  you  are  so  far  from  rich,"  she  continued,  "  that  the 
claims  of  ycur  helpless  relatives  consume  every  pemiy  of 
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your  income  beyond  what  serves  for  your  actual  needs — I 
know  that,  too." 

"  Yes ;  you  are  right." 

"  Then  what  is  to  become  of  Hilda  ?  "  she  asked,  sud- 
denly. 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  stood  staring  at  her. 

**  Not  only  of  her,  but  that  helpless  woman  who  is  a  mere 
child  ?  "  she  added. 

He  sank  into  his  chair  with  a  groan. 

"  God  knows ! "  he  said.  "  The  thought  has  been  driving 
me  almost  wild  for  days." 

"  Then  you  will  not  refuse  me  ? "  she  pleaded.  "  I  can 
show  you  the  way — I  can  make  it  all  clear  for  you." 

'*  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  and  again  that  look  of 
suspicion  darkened  his  eyes. 

"I  am  rich — any  sum  that  you  name  I  can  settle  on 
Hilda." 

He  made  a  quick  movement  as  if  to  rise. 

*'  Stop — wait — ^you  don't  understand.  You  will  arrange 
it.  Take  thirty  thousand  pounds — ^fifty — a  hundred,  if  you 
will.  They  know  nothing  about  business — will  never  ques- 
tion— will  suppose  it  comes  from  Colonel  Morrison's  prop- 
erty." 

"  Impossible  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Ah !  you  think  I  want  to  claim  some  reward — that 
I  come  to  tempt  you ! "  she  cried.  "  Listen — I  am  going 
to  South  America — I  shall  never  come  back — ^never  trouble 
you.  Taking  this  money  gives  me  no  hold  upon  you. 
There  will  exist  no  proof  even  that  you  and  I  ever  made  this 
arrangement" 

"  I  cannot,"  he  exclaimed  again. 

"  What  am:  I  to  do  ?  "  she  cried  desperately.  "  Oh,  to 
what  will  you  drive  me  1    Why,  I  shall  go  so  r  Aad  that  I  shall 
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be  ready  to  cry  out  the  truth  in  order  to  save  her  1  You 
will  not  stop  Bolton  Wargrave  in  his  infamous  plot,  you  will 
not  let  me  aid ^" 

She  broke  oflf  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"That  is  what  I  have  been  debating,**  he  said.  'Per- 
naps  my  duty  is  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  hazards ^" 

**  Ay,  that  she  lives — my  child  lives !  No,  no  1  Then 
she  must  bear  the  shame,  the  disgrace  1  Listen  to  me — 
have  mercy  !  Say  I  am  guilty  if  you  will — at  least  let  me 
make  the  expiation !  I  know  that  Hilda  is  my  child — I 
have  known  it  ever  since  that  night  she  stayed  at  my  house  I 
I  ¥^ill  never  see  her ;  I  will  go  away,  but,  oh,  let  me ** 

She  could  get  no  further.  From  the  room  beyond  echoed 
a  loud  shriek,  then  the  sound  of  a  fall. 

Bentley  rushed  to  the  door,  and  opened  it.  Madelaine 
followed.     They  saw  Hilda  lying  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  she  has  heard  !  **  groaned  Madelaine. 

**  Fate  has  been  stronger  than  you  or  I,*'  said  Bentley,  in 
a  hollow  voice.     "  She  has  heard  !  " 

He  felt  neither  sorrow  nor  anger;  he  could  not,  even 
when  remembering  who  this  woman  was.  The  words  which 
broke  from  his  lips  seemed  uttered  without  any  volition  of 
his  own ;  as  if  some  power  higher  than  his  will  had  spoken 
through  him. 

They  raised  Hilda  between  them,  and  laid  her  on  a  sofa. 
Bentley  brought  some  water,  and  Madelaine  sprinkled  the 
white  face.  She  was  perfectly  calm,  so  composed  and  quiet 
that  the  lawyer  could  only  stare  at  her  in  a  sort  of  dumb 
wonder  in  the  midst  of  his  agitation  and  alarm. 

When  there  were  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness, 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

"  Shall  I  go  away  ?  ** 

She  had  not  even  offered  to  kiss  the  fainting  girl — had  nol 
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touched  her  after  they  placed  her  on  tiie  couch — ^though  het 
countenance  was  wild  with  a  passionate,  eager  love. 

**  Shall  I  go  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  Stay,"  Mr.  Bentley  replied.     **  She  must  see  you  now." 

^  Do  not  be  afraid,  do  not  doubt  me  1 "  whispered  Made- 
laine. 

She  stepped  a  little  aside  into  the  shadow  of  the  curtains. 

Hilda  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  anxiously  about. 

** Where  is  she?"  she  cried.  "I  heard,  I  heard!  She 
is  here  !     I  want  to  see  my  mother,  xnj  mother  i " 

It  was  Mr.  Bentley  himself  who  motioned  Madelaine  to 
approach.     He  feared  for  the  girl's  reason. 

Madelaine  came  forward,  and  sank  on  her  knees  by  the 
sofa. 

Hilda  flung  both  arms  about  her  neck  with  a  sudden  gush 
of  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  since  the  news  of  the  ship- 
wreck had  reached  tliem. 

"  God  has  taken  them,"  she  murmured :  "  but  He  has 
sent  you,  oh,  mother,  mother]  It  does  not  even  seem 
strange  to  me  ;  I  think  almost  I  knew  it  from  the  first — oh, 
mother,  mother  !^' 

Even  while  she  strained  her  daughter  to  her  heart  and 
covered  her  face  with  kisses,  Madelaine  was  saying,— 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Mr.  Bentley  !     Trust  me  still." 

**  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  cried  Hilda.  "  You 
want  to  go  away  from  me  ; — never  !  You  shall  not  go  !  I 
know  the  whole  story ;  I  have  read  it  I  You  are  alone, 
sufifering,  persecuted  1  My  place  is  beside  my  mother,  and 
she  is  innocent !  Do  you  hear  ? "  she  exclaimed  more 
wildly,  as  she  raised  herself  and  confi-onted  Mr.  Bentley,  still 
keeping  her  arms  about  Madelaine.  **  Do  you  hear  ?  Yon 
cannot  doubt  any  longer,  you  dare  not ;  God  has  given  back 
her  child  1 " 
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"  And  I  bid  that  child,  by  the  love  she  feels,  to  listen  to 
her  mother,"  Madelaine  said,  in  her  sweet,  firm  tones. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  questioned  Hilda,  holding  her 
breath. 

**  That  everything  must  go  on  as  if  you  had  never  learned 
ihis  secret  which  I  would  have  died  to  keep  from  you — ^yes, 
died  gladly,"  said  Madelaine. 

.  *  But  you  could  not  \  you  were  not  permitted  !     Heaven 
wac  too  merciful  to  leave  you  any  longer  alone." 

Madelaine  was  silent. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?  "  Mr.  Bentley  asked,  hardly  know- 
ing what  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  a  letter  I  think.  Where  is  it  ?  I  had  one 
in  my  hand." 

Bentley  found  it  on  the  floor,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket 
without  even  a  glance  at  the  envelope  ;  he  could  not  read  it 
then. 

"I  came  in  ;  I  heard  your  voice,"  Hilda  continued.  "I 
did  not  mean  to  listen ;  I  was  going  away.  I  heard  you 
speak  those  words,  those  blessed  words,  *  Hilda  is  my  child.* 
Oh,  mother,  mother  I " 

Madelaine  rose,  freed  herself  from  Hilda's  arms,  and  stood 
looking  down  at  her  with  a  countenance  which — in  spite  of 
the  yearning  affection  that  showed  therein — was  filled  with  a 
stem,  unalterable  determination. 

"  You  love  me  ?  "  she  said, 

**  Ah !  judge  by  your  own  heart — mother  1 " 

**  Then  you  will  do  what  I  bid  you — exactly  what  I  bid 
you  ?  " 

"  Only  I  will  not  give  you  up  I  I  would  follow  you  to  the 
end  of  the  world  1 "  cried  Hilda. 

-"  And  desert  the  tender,  loving  woman  who  has  all  your 
life  been  a  mother  to  you — the  kindest,  the  best  I 
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"  Ah,  poor  Katey ! " 

"  Yes  I  And,  now  that  this  awful  blow  must  fall  upon  her ; 
now  that  her  husband  is  dead,  she  penniless,  you  would  leave 
her  alone  ?  " 

"  I  will  work  for  her  1  Til  do  anything  1 "  answered  Hilda. 

No,  you  can't  think  I  would  desert  her :  but  she  is  too 
good,  too  sweet !  She  would  not  let  you  go  away !  she 
would  not  break  my  heart ! — mother,  mother  I " 

But  the  resolve  written  in  Madelaine's  face  did  not  soften ; 
she  did  not  even  notice  Hilda's  pleading.  Even  in  his  ex- 
citement Mr.  Bentley  could  thoroughly  comprehend,  and 
for  the  first  time  appreciate,  the  wonderful  power  she  pos- 
sessed to  curb  her  heart,  crush  her  very  soul  down  under  that 
omnipotent  will. 

**  The  decision  is  not  in  your  hands,  Hilda,"  she  replied. 
**  There  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do — that  must  be  done 
here  and  now.  Promise  me  that,  without  my  permission, 
this  secret  shall  never  pass  your  lips." 

"  Mother  !" 

**  Promise  !  "  Madelaine's  voice  rang  clear  and  cold ; 
her  soul  looked  out  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  mad  with  anguish 
and  eager  yearning,  but  her  resolve  did  not  falter.  **  Promise, 
or  you  will  never  see  me  again.  Your  friend  there  can  teH 
you  I  never  break  a  resolution,  and  this  is  as  unchangeable 
as  death  !     Do  you  promise  ?  " 

"  OH,  mother  ! "  Hilda  moaned.  "  Yes,  whatever  you 
bid.     Ah,  you  will  break  my  heart  and  your  own  ! " 

"  Child,  child,"  she  answered,  *'  when  you  have  lived  as 
long  with  a  breaking  heart  as  1  have  done,  you  will  learn 
that  it  cannot  be  broken,  after  all ! " 

"  Only  let  me  speak  a  word ^" 

"  Not  yet  I     Listen  to  me.     I  love  you — listen  1 " 

But  before  she  could  proceed,  the  door  opened  quicktyi 
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and  Flower  burst  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  as  she  had  once 
before  done, — 

*'  Mary  Hope  is  found  t     Mary  Hope  !  " 

She  was  very  near  hysterics,  but  stni^led  bravely.  Hilda 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy  ;  neither  Madelaine  nor  Bentley  could 
speak. 

*'  Quick  ! "  continued  Flower.  "  I  was  coming  for  Mr. 
Bentley.  I  saw  Ketro.  Come  quick  to  Paris— Mary  Hope 
is  found  I " 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

FLOWER    TRIUMPHANT. 


IHEN  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  young 
girl  sitting  opposite  her  that  afiemoon 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Flower 
knew  that  she  had  discovered  Zoe 
Morovadi.  One  glance  at  the  cameo 
was  enough  to  convince  her  of  this 
fact  She  could  no  more  mistake  that 
than  she  could  have  mistaken  Bolton 
Wargrave's  hated  face. 

Flower  could  think  quickly  enough  and  clearly  enough 
when  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by  such  an  effort.  She 
rose  &om  her  bench.  She  saw  that  the  girl  had  dropped 
her  handkerchief)  so  she  crossed  the  path  and  restored  it 
to  its  owner,  with  a  few  pleasant  words  in  her  most  intelligi- 
ble French. 
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The  girl  took  a  i>aper  and  pencil  from  her  poJcet  and 
i^TOte  rapidly  in  the  same  language, — 

"  Thank  you.     I  am  dumb,  but  I  can  hear." 

"  Can  you  talk  with  your  fingers  ?  "  asked  Flower.  "  I 
can  understand  when  you  do :  I  used  to  have  a  relative  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb, 'and  I  learned." 

The  girl  replied  with  rapid  movements  of  her  fingers,  but 
Flower  could  follow  them.  She  was  a  pretty  creature,  look- 
ing younger  than  Wargrave  pronounced  her ;  excessively 
fragile  in  api^earance ;  her  color  too  vivid,  and  her  eyes 
unnaturally  bright. 

Flower  was  nearly  crazy  with  impatience,  but  afraid  of 
frightening  the  girl  by  asking  at  once  the  questions  in  her 
mind.  The  girl  seemed  glad  enough  to  converse,  but  Flower 
noticed  that  she  kept  looking  about,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
observed. 

"  You  have  some  person  with  you  wiio  does  not  like  you 
to  talk  to  strangers  ?  "  said  Flower. 

**  Yes — Madame  Roland.  She  has  walked  further  -on;  I 
was  tired.  She  told  me  never  to  let  people  speak  to  me 
when  she  left  me  alone." 

"  You  are  a  Greek,  I  am  sure  ?  "  said  Flower. 

The  girl  nodded  and  gave  a  proud  smile. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  continued  Flower,  "  how  odd  if  you  should 
be  the  young  lady  an  acquaintance  of  mine  has  so  often 
talked  about  1     Is  your  name  Zoe  Morovadi  ?  ** 

«  Yes." 

"  Why,  then  you  know  Monsieur  Wargrave  ?  " 

The  girl  started  and  grew  pale  ;  after  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion she  spelled  on  her  fingers, — 

**  Do  you  like  Wargrave  ?" 

"  No,  I  hate  him." 

"  So  does  Mary  Hope — that  is  her  nume.     They  keep  hei 
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away  from  me,  but  last  night  she  managed  to  get  into  my 
room.     She  says  they  have  shut  her  up  against  her  will." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"Rue  Saint-Quentin,  number  25,  on  the  second  floor. 
Oil,  I  am  afraid  madame  will  come  back." 

**  Do  you  come  here  every  day  ?  " 

"  Now  we  do.  Madame  meets  somebody,  I  am  sure. 
Wargrave  is  in  London  ;  grandpapa  is  ilL" 

"  1  will  come  again  to-morrow,"  said  Flower.  "  Don't 
even  tell  Mary  Hope  you  have  seen  me.  I  shall  bring  a 
gentleman  with  me  ;  you  will  not  be  afraid  ?  " 

*'  No.  I  believe  madame  wants  to  kill  grandpapa — she 
lets  him  drink.  Wargrave  did  not.  I  am  afraid  of  her. 
Please  go — she  will  be  back  ;  she  has  been  gone  a  long  time." 

"  To-morrow,  then.  If  you  cannot  come,  then  the  next. 
I  will  be  here  every  day." 

Flower  hurried  away  and  waited  behind  a  thicket  till  she 
saw  the  girl  joined  by  a  woman  dressed  in  black — the  woman 
who  had  dropped  the  envelope  with  Wargrave' s  name  written 
on  it 

Then  Flower  hastened  out  of  the  Gardens,  and  drove  with 
all  speed  in  search  of  Lascelles.  It  was  decided  between 
the  two  that  they  should  keep  the  discovery  a  secret  even 
from  Mr.  Bentley. 

They  went  together  to  the  Gardens  the  next  day,  and  saw 
Madame  Roland  and  the  Greek  girl  when  they  entered. 

Lascelles  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  Zoe  to  confide 
in  him  ;  the  repulsion  which  she  had  always  felt  toward 
Wargrave  had  been  turned  into  positive  hatred  by  Mary 
Hope's  revelations.  She  told  Lascelles  that  she  and  her 
grandfather  had  been  suddenly  removed  one  night  to  their 
present  lodgings,  and  that  a  short  time  later  the  woman 
Roland  returned  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  bring- 
20 
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ing  with  her  the  stranger  ^ho  was  now  a  captive  ii  the 
house. 

She  detested  this  Madame  Roland ;  she  was  full  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  imprisoned  woman,  and  of  fears  for  her  grand- 
father. The  truth  was,  old  Morovadi  had  taken  advantage 
of  Wargrave's  absence  to  yield  to  his  weakness  for  wine  and 
spirits,  and  had  indulged  so  freely  that  he  went  very  near 
the  verge  of  delirium  tremens,  and  was  now  confined  to  his 
bed. 

Now  the  Roland  worshipped  Wargrave,  and  meant  to 
serve  him  as  faithfully  as  she  had  when  she  accepted  the 
place  of  servant  in  Madelaine  Jastram's  house,  or  went  to 
Brindisi  at  his  bidding.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Roland 
had  no  more  elements  of  faithfulness  in  her  nature  than 
Bolton  himself. 

He  had  not  been  gone  a  week  before  she  plunged  into  an 
intrigue,  and  the  matter  had  become  so  serious  with  her  that 
she  forgot  everything  else. 

Lascelles  kept  a  man  watching  the  house  where  the 
Greeks  lived. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  when  Zoe  could  jekrn  that 
madame  was  to  be  absent  for  a  few  hours  she  was  to  tie  a 
green  ribbon  to  the  shutter  of  her  window. 

The  very  morning  of  the  day  Madelaine  Jastram  ^ent  to 
Montmorenci,  Lascelles*  s  watchman  came  to  tell  him  the 
signal  was  at  last  fluttering  from  the  window. 

Lascelles  at  once  sent  off  an  express  to  Flower,  who  had 
promised  to  hasten  into  Paris  at  any  hour  he  might  need  her 
presence. 

Lascelles  was  at  the  station  when  Miss  Flower  arrived. 
They  drove  to  the  corner  of  the  street  where  the  Morovadis 
lived.  TYiQ  portier  of  the  house  was  quite  ready  to  be  con- 
ci.iating  to  a  gentleman  who  slipped  into  his  hand  so  liberal 
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an  offering  as  Lascelles  wisely  employed,  and  allowed  them 
to'pass  upstairs  without  question. 

Zoe  was  waiting,  and  admitted  the  visitors.  Madame 
Roland  had  gone  out  to  spend  the  day,  and  had  given  Zoe 
tho  key  of  the  prisoner's  apartment,  telling  her  she  must 
carry  in  food,  as  the  grandfather  could  not  leave  his  bed.     ' 

Zoe  led  them  through  several  rooms,  passed  into  Madame 
Roland's  sleeping-chainber,  and  unlocked  a  door  which  gave 
entrance  to  a  gloomy  apartment  that  had  evidently  been 
intended  fo.  the  storing  of  trunks,  old  furniture,  and  other 
troublesome  lumber. 

As  Lascelles  and  Miss  Flower  entered,  a  woman  rose 
from  a  bed  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber,  with  ^  face 
that  was  despairing  rather  than  terrified. 

Lascelles  stepped  quickly  forward,  saying, — 

**  Tell  me  your  name,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Mary  Hppe,"  she  answered.  "  Mr.  Seaforth  sent  me  to 
Europe  from  Australia,  but  my  enemy  caught  me.  Who  are 
you?" 

"A  friend  of  Mr.  Seaforth' s,"  Lascelles  replied. 

**  Yes  ;  Zoe  said  you  would'come." 

"  Here  is  a  person  you  used  to  know,"  continued  Las- 
celles ;  "  she  has  come  in  order  that  you  may  feel  confi- 
dence in  me." 

He  moved  aside.     Flower  approached  the  bed. 

"  Mary ! "  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Amelia  Flower  ! "  exclaimed  the  woman. 

The  old  maid  sank  into  a  chair  and  struggled  to  control 
herself. 

**  We  have  him  at  last,"  she  muttered.  "Why  I  might 
have  been  a  baronet's  wife  but  for  him." 

Her  hard  grey  eyes  lighted  up  with  a  fire  which  quickly 
dried  her  tears 
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Lascelles  forgot  everything  in  a  sudden  rush  of  thojghl 
which  centered  upon  Madelaine.  Had  the  time  of  hei 
deliverance  finally  come  ?  Were  the  means  and  the  way 
in  their  hands  ?  As  if  his  mental  utterance  of  that  name 
had  made  itself  felt  upon  Mary  Hope,  he  heard  her  say  in 
h^r  slow,  painful  voice, — 

**  Where  is  Mrs.  Mandeville — Madame  Jastram  ?  I  musi 
sre  her,  you  know — 1  must  see  her." 

"  I  will  send  for  her  at  once,"  Lascelles  said.  •*  I  wUl  go 
myself." 

"No,"  pleaded  Mary  Hope,  "don't  leave  mc I  Who 
knows  what  might  happen !  You  are  a  man« — strong  and 
brave*!  1  feel  safe  while  you  are  here— don't  go'l  Why, 
that  woman  would  kill  me  if  she  came,  back.*' 

"  I'll  go  .' "  cried  Flower.     "  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Lascelles." 

"  We  might  take  you  away  now,"  Lascelles  said,  turning 
to  Mary  Hope. 

"No,  for  we  should  have  to  leave  Zoe — she  says  her 
grandfather  is  ill,  and  she  would  not  go." 

The  dumb  girl  stood  looking  from  one  face  to  another  j 
she  did  not  understand  English  enough  to  follow  their  con- 
versation, but  she  caught  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
grandfather,  and  hurried  up  to  Lascelles  with  a  countenance 
full  of  pleading  and  disquiet. 

"  No  harm  shall  come  to  either  of  you,  uvy  child,"  said 
Lascelles.     "  You  may  trust  me." 

She  smiled,  kissed  his  hand,  and  seated  herself  on  the  bed 
beside  Mary  Hope ;  and  the  two  sat  quite  silent  while  Las- 
celles gave  Miss  Flower  the  necessary  directions. 
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O  it  canie  about  that  Flower  burst  so 
suddenly  into  the  room  where  Mr. 
Bentley  sat  with  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, and  fairly  petrified  her  listeners  by 
her  abru|}l  announcement. 

Hilda  knew  from  what  Miss  Flower 

had  already  told  her  that  the  discovery 

of  Mary  Hope  held  the  only  chance 

of  setting  Madelaine  Jastram  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Before  Bentley  or  Madelaine  had  recovered  enough  to  £nd 

words,  she  cried, — 

"  I  must  go  with  you— I  will  go  with  you  I  "  and  they 
could  not  refuse  her. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  they  reached  the 
gloomy  old  street  in  which  the  Greeks  lived.  Lascelles  had 
Ecen  the  carriage  from  the  window,  and  was  waiting  in  the 
p0rte-cockire  as  they  drove  up. 

He  helped  Madelaine  out  in  silence — nor  was  she  able  to 
utter  a  word.     He  caught  sight  of  Hilda,  and  looked  aston- 
ished and  troubled,  but  Mr.  Bentley  only  said, — 
"  We  had  a  reason  for  bringing  her." 

Lascelles  asked  no  questions.  For  the  first  time  a  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  crossed  his  mind.  He  gave  his  arm  to 
Madelaine,  and  led  her  up  the  stairs.  Mr.  Bentley  and 
Hilda  followed,  and  Flower  walked  .behind,  beginning  to  sob 
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again,  paitly  because  she  really  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  ner- 
vous cxcilement,  partly  because  the  quiet  manner  in. which 
the  rest  of  the  party  behaved  was  not  in  keeping  with  her 
ideas  of  the  proper  manner  of  conducting  oneself  when  one 
was  to  act  a  part  in  a  mysterious  tragedy. 

The  Greek  girl  was  on  the  upper  landing,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  apartment. 

As  Madelaine  Jastram  entered  the  room  where  Mary  Hope 
was  lying,  the  woman  tried  to  rise,  then  fell  back  against  the 
pillows,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  moaning, — 

"  Mrs.  Mandeville !     Mrs.  Mandeville  ! " 

"  Do  not  call  me  by  that  name,"  Madelaine  said,  quietly. 
"  You  know  the  law  long  ago  deprived  me  of  it.  What  do 
you  want  of  me,  Mary  Hope  ?  " 

"Your  forgiveness." 

"  That  you  have." 

"And  to  tell  the  truth,"  added  Mary  Hope,  letting  her 
hands  fall  in  her  lap,  and  turning  her  white  face  toward  Ma- 
delaine. 

"Tell  it  to  Mr.  Bentley  here,"  Madelaine  said.  "I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  help  me  now — but  tell  it." 

Bentley  and  Lascelles  stood  by  the  bed  ;  Flower  sat  weep- 
ing at  the  foot.  Madelaine  seated  herself  near ;  Hilda 
crouched  down  by  her  side,  her  head  resting  on  her  mother's 
knee,  her  hand  pressing  her  mother's  arm  about  her  neck. 
The  Greek  girl  crept  up  to  the  bed,  and  hid  herself  in  the 
shadow. 

"  Who — who  is  that  ?  "  Mary  Hope  asked,  pointing  to 
Hilda. 

"  It  is  my  child,"  Madelaine  said,  glancing  at  Lascelles. 

J  lower  gave  one  subdued  cry,  then  suffocated  herself  with 
the  bed-clothes.  She  had  reached  the  greatest  surprise  d 
her  life,  and  for  once  was  glad  to  be  quiet. 
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The  stillness  was  so  complete  that  the  voicis  of  the  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  street  below  rang  up  audibly  into  the 
chamber. 

There  was  another  sound,  too — but  the  children's  voices 
drowned  that — the  tapping  of  a  woman's  boot-heels  on  the 
pavement  as  she  turned  the  corner  of  the  adjoining  square, 
and  walked  quickly  toward  the  house  in  which  this  group  was 
gathered. 

She  saw  the  carriage  standing'near  the  door,  and  stopped 
for  an  instant  as  if  with  the  intention  of  addressing  some 
question  to  the  "oachman ;  but  the  man  was  dozing  tran- 
quilly on  his  perch,  and  after  that  brief  pause,  she  hurried 
on,  through  the  doorway  and  passed  upstairs. 

On  the  landing  of  the  second  floor  lay  a  handkerchief 
which  Miss  Flower  had  dropped.  The  woman  i)icked  it  up, 
and  read  the  name  embroidered  thereon.  She  stood  for  a 
few  s-^conds,  pale  and  frightened,  then  took  a  pass-key  from 
her  pocket,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  ajiartment  where  the 
Greeks  lived. 

She  walked  noiselessly  through  the  rooms  till  she  reached 
the  ch;>niber  next  which  the  group  was  assembled. 

Just  as  she  entered  that,  Mr.  Bentley  broke  the  silence  by 
addressing  Mary  Hope. 

"  We  have  come  here  to  listen  to  you,"  he  said. 

The  woman  in  the  adjoining  room  stole  softly  across  the 
floor,  and  knelt  so  that  she  could  look  through  a  chink  in 
the  door  and  see  the  persons  assembled  about  the  bed. 

Mr.  Bentley  spoke  again  :  "  Can  you  tell  us  now  ?  Are 
you  strong  enough  to  talk  ?  " 

Mary  Hope  bent  her  head  in  assent. 

"  Tell  it  just  as  the  facts  come  to  your  mind,"  Mr.  Bent- 
ley said,  with  the  lawyer's  quickness  understanding  her  per 
plexity. 
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She  fastened  her  eager,  remorseful  eyes  on  Madelaine's 
face,  and  never  once  looked  away,  speaking  in  a  slow,  mo- 
notonous voice,  that  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  hear. 

"  r  loved  Bolton  Wargrave  and  I  hotted  you — 1  knew  that 
he  loved  you.  He  swore  to  me  that  it  was  not  true ;  he 
owned  that  he  had  once,  but  then  he  detested  you.  He 
said  you  loved  Sir  Arthur  Bellingham,  and  he  meant  to  have 
revenge  upon  you  for  having  coquetted  w^ith  him  to  conceal 
your  love  for  the  other." 

She  stopped  ;  a  faint  dew  gathered  over  her  eyes. 

"  Do  I  hurt  you  ?  '*  she  asked.  "  Ought  I  not  to  tell  these 
things?" 

"  You  are  to  tell  me  word  for  word,"  Madelaine  answered  ; 
"  it  is  all  you  can  do  if  you  wish  to  make  amends." 

"  I  had  to  do  what  he  told  me — I  loved  him,"  she  went 
m.  "  I  should  have  committed  a  murder  if  he  had  bidden — if 
his  soul  had  been  in  my  body  he  could  not  have  ruled  me  more 
completely.  But  1  was  jealous — oh,  so  jealous  !  And  he  told 
me  that  if  I  did  not  help  him  to  revenge  himself  on  you  he 
would  leave  me.  If  I  consented,  he  promised  me  that  we 
should  be  married  at  once,  and — ^and  I  had  just  learned  that 
I  was  to  become  a  mother." 

She  broke  o^  and  again  clasped  her  hands  to  her  head. 
Madelaine  pushed  Hilda  gently  away,  went  up  to  the  bed, 
and  put  her  arm  about  the  shrinking  woman.  It  seemed  to 
those  who  looked  at  her  that  her  face  was  like  the  face  of  an 
angel,  as  she  said, — 

"  God  forgive  you  any  wrong  you  did  me — and  He  will — 
as  I  do !  Tell  the  rest,  just  as  if  you  and  I  were  alone  with 
only  Him." 

So  she  went  on,  Madelain  2  sitting  beside  her,  Madelaine's 
arm  sui)porting  her. 

*'  Mr.  Mande  ille  had  gone  away  in  one  of  his  dreadiul 
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rages.  Wargrave  used  to  make  him  jealous  of  you ;  he 
1  ever  would  have  been^ — unreasonable  and  fiery-tempered  as 
he  was— but  for  Wargrave.  He  talked  to  me — Mr.  Mande* 
ville,  1  mean — and  I  said  what  Wargrave  bade  me.  I  told 
l.ini  I  feared  you  loved  Sir  Arthur.  I  promised  to  watch,  to 
let  him  know  if  I  discovered  anything  that  could  be  used  as 
proof. 

'*  He  went  away  to  France.  It  was  Wargrave*s  plan.  In 
a  f<iw  days  1  told  you  that  he  repented  his  harshness,  thaf  he 
was  ill  in  a  French  town,  near  the  coast,  and  wanted  you  to 
come  to  him  at  onrce ;  that  Sir  Arthur  Bellingham's  yacht 
was  in  the  bay,  and  he  had  offered  it,  so  that  we  might 
go  at  once.  Wargrave  managed  it  all.  Bellingham  be- 
lieved just  as  you  did— that  your  husband  was  ill  and  had 
sent  for  you.  He  went  to  Southampton,  and  from  there  to 
Havre  by  steamer.  We  were  to  land  at  Honfleur,  and  there 
he  was  to  take  his  yacht  again,  as  he  was  going  on  a  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean." 

"  You  recollect,"  Madelaine  said  to  Bentley ;  "  1  was  stay- 
ing at  the  villa  near  Cowes." 

**  Yes— yes." 

He  made  her  a  sign  to  bid  Mary  Hope  continue. 

**  It  was  almost  night  when  I  brought  you  the  news,"  the 

woman  went  on.     "  You  were  so  grateful  to  me  for  having 

ithought  of  the  yacht,  for  having  arranged  everything  for  you 

to  go  at  once  !     I  don't  believe  I  felt  any  remorse — I  did  not 

think  at  all — not  even  of  what  Wargrave's  plan  really  meant. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  yacht  but  us  and  the  sailors. 

The  master  was  in  Wargrave' s  pay,  and  he  took  us  out  of  our 

course  ;  the  weather  was  bad,  and  he  pretended  that  he  could 

not  land.     That  was  to  give  Wargrave  time  to  go  over  to 

France  and  find  Mr.  Mandeville. 

"  When  we  got  to  Honfleur,  Sir  Arthur  Bellingham  wai 
20* 
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there,  very  anxioas  over  our  delay.  You  were  in  your  state- 
rooui,  quite  ill.  Sir  Arthur  had  received  a  message  from 
Wargiave,  telling  him  that  Mandeville  has  been  moved  to 
Dieppe ;  we  must  come  at  once,  for  he  was  much  worse. 
Then  Sir  Arthur  asked  me  if  he  might  not  remain  on  board, 
it  would  only  be  a  very  short  run,  and  he  wanted  to  start  on 
his  cruise  as  soon  as  possible.  I  pretended  to  go  and  con- 
sult you — told  him  you  were  quite  willing  ;  so  we  sailed. 

"  We  reached  Dieppe  in  the  afternoon.  Wargrave  had 
your  husband  waiting  there ;  he  had  told  him  that  you  had 
eloped  with  Sir  Arthur — that  the  yacht  was  to  touch  at  that 
port. 

"  I  was  sitting  on  deck  with  Sir  Arthur  when  we  reached 
the  pier  ;  1  saw  Wargrave  and  your  husband  waiting.  They 
came  on  board.  Before  Sir  Arthur  could  move  or  speak 
your  husband  knocked  him  down.  '  Wargrave  ordered  me  to 
go  and  lock  you  in  your  stateroom.  I  did  it.  When  I  got 
back,  the  three  men  were  just  leaving  the  boat.  Then  I 
began  to  understand  that  there  would  be  a  duel ;  I  ran  up  to 
Wargrave  and  caught  his  arm.  Oh,  I  repented  then  !  but 
his  first  words  struck  me  dumb. 

"  *  If  you  want  to  make  your  child  legitimate,  hold  your 
tongue,'  he  said. 

"  I  must  have  partially  fainted ;  when  I  came  to,  he  had 
carried  nie  down  into  the  cabin.  He  kissed  me — ^he  vowed 
that  he  meant  to  stop  the  duel  at  the  last  moment — he  swore 
that  we  should  be  married  that  night.  Then  I  heard  you 
call  and  beat  on  the  door  of  your  room,  but  I  did  not  stir,  I 
loved  him — 1  loved  him  1 

*•  1  got  up  on  deck  again  and  waited  till  Wargrave  came 
back  ;  it  was  a  long  time.  When  he  did  come,  he  told  me 
that  matters  had  gone  further  than  he  Intended — ^Bellinghain 
Vid^u  dead. 
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-    **  *  Do  you  wait  here,*  he  said  ;  *  I  must  go  and  tell  her ' 

"  I  did  wait,  but  one  of  my  jealous  furies  came  over  me  ! 
I  crept  downstairs.  I  saw  you  on  your  knees  before  War- 
grave.  He  told  me  that  you  did  love  him  ;  that  you  were 
begging  him  to  take  you  away.  So,  then  I  went  quite  mad  ! 
He  refuseij  to  marry  me  until  after  the  trial.  If  I  swore  as 
he  bade  me,  I  should  become  his  wife  ;  if  I  did  not,  I  should 
ruin  him.  And  I  swore  falsely — I  swore  falsely  1  There  is 
no  more  to  tell." 

The  woman  who  had  been  listening  in  the  adjoining  room 
rose  from  her  knees.  She  went  to  a  wardrobe,  took  out  a 
travelling-bag,  and  hastily  thrust  some  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  therein.  She  changed  her  hat  and  shawl,  slipped 
stealthily  away,  out  of  the  apartment,  down  the  stairs,  and 
escaped  from  the  house. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  truth  later  ? "  Bentley  was 
asking  Mary  Hope. 

"  Wargrave  took  me  away  directly  after  the  trial.  We 
went  to  Greece ;  my  child  was  born  there.  He  told  me  it 
died,  but  I  do  not  know.  Then,  for  a  while,  I  was  crazy, 
and  he  shut  me  up  in  Athens — not  in  a  madhouse,  but  under 
a  doctor's  care.  When  I  got  well,  Mr.  Mandeville  was 
dead.  We  travelled  for  a  while,  and,  finally,  Wargrave  said 
he  was  going  to  Australia  ;  I  might  go  if  1  liked.  He  had 
grown  very  tired  of  me  ;  he  was  afraid,  too,  for  I  repented. 
Oh,  madam e,  like  any  coward,  I  repented  too  late  ! " 

*'  It  is  never  too  late,  Mary,"  was  Madelaine's  answer. 

**  But  I  loved  him  still,"  she  continued.  "  Nothing  killed 
that  feeling  but  his  dooming  me  to  a  madhouse  ;  he  did  that 
as  soon  as  we  reached  Melbourne.  Fourteen  years — fourteen 
years  !  I  used  to  wonder  why  it  was  that  I  could  not  go 
crazy  and  forget  ray  misery !  I  thought  it  waf,  becai'se  God 
wished  to  punish  me,  but  I  know  now  it  was  because  He 
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meant  nieicifuUy  to  give  me  one  more  chance  to  save  injf 
soul." 

She  turned  toward  Mr.  Bentley  for  the  first  time. 

"  Is  it  enough  ?  "  she  asked.  "Will  my  story  clear  Mrs. 
Mandeville  ?  " 

"  Entirely,"  Bentley  answered,  in  a  voice  ch,oked  with 
emotion.  "  May  God  forgive  others  of  us ;  it  is  not  you 
alone  who  need  pardon^  Mary  Hope.". 

Madelaine  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Mother  !  "  Hilda  called. 

Madelaine  gave  a  cry  of  such  joy  and  thankfulness  as  one 
might  fancy  a  freed  spirit  uttering  when  first  the  glories  of 
the  shore  beyond  this  gloom  burst  upon  its  sight,  and  clasped 
Hilda  in  her  arms. 

Lascelles  made  a  sign  to  Bentley  and  Miss  Flower,  and 
the  three  left  the  room  in  silence. 

**  There  is  very  little  more  to  do,"  Bentley  said,  as  they 
entered  the  salon.  '*  We  must  go  in  and  take  the  old  Greek 
by  surprise,  make  him  confess." 

They  found  the  old  man's  chamber  without  difficulty.  He 
was  lying  asleep  on  his  bed.  He  was  awakened  by  Las- 
celles's  grasp  on  his  arm,  and  Lascelles's  voice  crying  in  his 
ear, — 

"  Get  up  !  We  know  the  whole  story  I  The  officers  will 
be  here  presently  to  arrest  you." 

The  old  man  bounded  to  the  floor,  and  fell  on  his  knees, 
r raying  volubly  for  mercy  in  French  and  broken  English. 
He  was  utterly  prostrated  by  ill-health  and  his  indulgences 
of  the  past  days ;  so  abject  and  weak  that  he  was  ready  to 
consent  to  any  terms  they  oflfered. 

"  Confess,  and  we  will  save  you  for  the  girl's  sake,"  Bent- 
ley said. 

He  told  the  whole  story,  and  the  hasty  explanations  which 
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Mr.   Bentley  had  just  given  Lascelles  in  regard  to.  Hilda 
made  the  chain  of  evidence  clear. 

When  Mr.  Mandeville  took  his  daughter  and  went  to  Sal- 
aniis,  the  Morrisons  were  in  Athens.  They  had  lately  lost 
their  only  child— a  little  girl — and  Katey  was  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  brain  fever.  Her  mind  was  stiU  some- 
what disordered,  and  the  first  time  she  saw  Mandeville' s 
child,  she  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  her  own 
restored  to  her.  She  was  so  happy  in  the  partial  delusion, 
that  Mandeville  consented  to  the  child's  staying  several  days 
with  her,  and  it  suggested  to  his  mind  the  plan  which  he 
carried  out  before  his  death. 

The  child  of  Morovadi  was  buried  under  the  name  of 
Mabel  Mandeville,  and  when  Mr.  ^4i^deville  died,  the 
Morrisons  took  his  daughter  away. 

In  the  excitement  of  his  wife's  illness,  Colonel  Morrison 
had  found  no  time  to  write  to  any  friends  of  their  loss,  so 
they  took  the  little  one  in  place  of  their  dead  Hilda. 

It  was  not  until  his  son's  death  that  even  old  Morovadi 
learned  the  truth. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  remove  Mary  Hope  and 
the  Greeks  from  the  house.  Lascelles  sent  for  another  car- 
riage, and  Flower  aided  Zoe  to  prepare  the  boxes. 

When  everything  was  ready  Lascelles  took  Zoe  back  to 
the  chamber  where  Madelaine  and  Hilda  were  sitting  with 
Mary  Hope.  He  led  Madelaine  aside,  and  told  her  the 
substance  of  the  old  Greek's  confession. 

Madelaine  intended  to  take  the  three  to  her  ho  use  at  once, 
Hilda  pleaded  to  accompany  her,  but  Madelaine  kissed  her 
saying  only, — 

"  My  dear,  remember  that  she  who  has  been  a  mother  to 
yuu  all  her  life  has  never  needed  you  so  much  as  now.  For 
the  present  she  must  not  know  that  you  have  learned  the 
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tnitli ;  she  has  sorrow  enough  awaiting  her  without  that,  Go<! 
knows." 

Lascelles  hastened  away  to  send  a  message  to  Mr.  Mar- 
vyn  ;  Madelaine  returned  to  her  house  with  her  new  charges, 
and  the  others  went  back  to  Montmorenci. 

It  wa$  sunset  as  the  carriage  drove  up. 

Flower  chanced  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  she  gave 
a  scream  so  much  louder  than  her  usual  bursts  of  emotion, 
that  they  all  thought  her  brain  had  turned  at  last. 

But  in  a  moment  more  the  rest  of  the  party  were  as  insane 
as  Flower  herself,  for  they  had  seen  Katey  sitting  on  the 
verandah,  and  beside  her  stood  Colonel  Morrison  and  Sea- 
forth. 

The  letter  which^^ilda  had  been  bringing  Bentley  when 
he  sat  that  morning  conversing  with  Madelaine — the  letter 
which  nobody  had  remembered — was  a  telegram  from  the  col- 
onel to  announce  their  safe  arrival  at  Havre. 

That  night  Bentley  told  the  husband  and  wife  the  discovery 
which  Hilda  had  made,  but,  in  the  great  joy  of  their  reunion, 
it  fell  less  heavily  than  it  would  have  done  at  another  time. 
Katey  had  been  nearly  frightened  to  death  by  the  danger  her 
husband  had  escaped,  and  could  not  think  much  of  anything 
else. 

"Anyway,"  she  said,  "Charley  is  back^  so  we  should  soon 
have  lost  her^you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

The  colonel  confessed  that,  during  the  hours  he  and  Sea- 
forth  were  drifting  about  in  the  open  boat  with  the  second 
mate  and  two  of  the  sailors,  before  their  rescue  by  a  French 
steamer,  he  had  told  Seaforth  the  whole  truth. 

"  I  had  an  idea  that  I  should  never  see  land  again,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  felt  that  Charley  would  be  saved ;  and  it  wt 
better  he  should  know." 

And  that  same  night  Madelaine  sat  with  Mary  Hope  anti 
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Zoe,  glad  to  occupy  herself  with  any  cares  she  could 
find. 

She  could  not  yet  realize  the  truth — the  light  had  come  so 
suddenly,  so  unexpectedly. 

It  was  a  rest  to  think  of  others ;  to  be  able  to  bring  joy  to 
the  bruised  heart  of  the  penitent  sinner  whom  she  had  prom- 
ised to  care  for  and  cherish.  So  in  the  watches  of  that 
sleepless  night  she  told  Mary  Hope  the  whole  truth — Zoe 
was  her  child.  Wargrave  had  placed  her  in  the  Morovadis' 
hands — had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Greece  from  time 
to  time  to  see  her.  Perhaps,  hardened  as  he  was,  since  no 
human  being  is  ever  an  utter  hend,  some  natural  affection 
stirred  his  heart  for  the  helpless  creature. 


CHAPTER  XLVir. 
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It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  that  Lascelles  and  Mr.  Benlley 
were  able  to  start  for  England,  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  legal  docu- 
ments. The  Greek  had  been  so 
nearly  frantic  from  fear  and  the  ef- 
fects of  drink,  that  his  confession, 
properly  signed  and  witnessed,  could 

not  be  obtained  before. 

^^,  Marvyn  had  been  warned  lo  keep  a  close  watch  upon 

Wargrave,  and  the  police  were  prepared  to  arrest  Madame 
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Roland  on  her  return  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Quentui, 
But  the  morning  after  Mary  Hope  and  the  Greeks  had  been 
removed  from  the  place,  the  detectives  came  to  tell  Las- 
celles  that  the  woman  Roland  had  not  appeared. 

Old  Morovadi  was  so  much  worse,  that  after  obtaining  his 
confession,  he  was  sent  at  once  to  a  private  hospital.  Made- 
laine  and  Mary  Hope  succeeded  in  quieting  Zoe's  alarm, 
and,  indeed,  she  had  become  so  afraid  of  her  reputed  grand- 
father, that  the  task  was  not  difficult 

When  evening  came,  Bentley  and  Lascelles  set  out  on 
their  journey.  Mary  Hope's  presence  would  not  be  neces- 
sary until  the  trial  came  on,  and  she  needed  repose  so  much, 
that  they  left  her  under  Madelaine's  care. 

The  next  morning  found  the  two  gentlemen  in  London, 
and,  early  as  it  was,  they  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Marvyn*s 
house.  But  his  first  words  were  a  terrible  disappointment — 
Wargrave  had  already  disappeared. 

They  learned  at  his  former  lodgings  that  the  morning 
before  he  had  received  a  visit  from  a  lady,  a  foreigner.  An 
hour  after,  he  left  the  house,  his  servant  with  him,  paying  for 
the  unfinished  term,  and  taking  all  his  luggage. 

It  was  not  difllicult  to  trace  them  to  the  Euston  Station 
and  on  to  Liverpool.  Indeed,  either  from  recklessness  or 
because  he  believed  escape  certain,  Wargrave  had  em- 
ployed slight  pains  to  conceal  his  route. 

A  steamer  had  sailed  at  noon  for  New  York ;  Madame 
Roland  and  a  man  under  the  name  of  Williams  had  sailed  in 
her.  The  description  of  Williams  answered  sufficiently  tn 
that  of  Wargrave  to  make  them  sure  it  was  he. 

A  detective  was  to  go  out  on  the  next  steamer,  accom- 
l)anied  by  a  man  who  knew  Wargrave  well.  His  capture 
ivas  certain,  so  Bentley  and  Lascelles  returned  to  London. 

The  earlier  and  the  more  widely  the  facts  in  the  Vfhole 
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case  were  made  public,  the  better.  The  newspapers  teemed 
with  the  wonderful  story.  Mr.  Cresson  himself  published 
letters  stating  distinctly  that  the  family  had  proofs  of  the 
entire  innocence  of  his  cousin's  widow.  Wargrave's  trial 
would  make  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  clear. 

Already  Madelaine  was  virtually  reinstated  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world. 

Several  days  passed  before  Bentley  and  Lascelles  returned 
to  Paris.  They  crossed  in  the  morning  boat  from  Folke- 
stone to  Boulogne. 

The  two  were  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  when  an 
old  woman  who  was  trying  to  get  from  one  side  of  the  deck 
to  the  other  suddenly  fell  plump  into  Lascelles's  arms. 

"  1  didn't  mean  to  embrace  you,"  said  she ;  "but  never 
mind.     How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lascelles  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  now — it  was  the  veritable  Margaret 
Strong. 

"  Help  me  to  a  seat,  will  you,"  sKe  said,  "  that  bench 
3'onder.  No — the  other  way — where  that  speckled  budget  is 
lying — do  you  see  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Lascelles  replied,  the  first  word  he  had  found  an 
opportunity  to  utter. 

**Well,  that's  Petronella,"  said  the  old  woman,  laughing 
heartily,  "  and  a  sicker  creature  you  never  saw — ^her  very 
spectacles  look  as  if  they  had  turned  blue  from  nausea." 

Clinging  fast  to  Lascelles' s  arm,  she  made  her  way  across 
the  deck  to  where  the  hapless  Gennan  lay,  a  heap  of  misery. 

**  Petronella  !  "  cried  she. 

No  answer. 

**  Petronella !"  and  she  punched  the  speckled  budget  witl* 
her  stick. 

The  miserable  wretch  raised  her  head  and  glared  at  them 
through  her -blue  spectacles. 
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« 
"  Let  me  alone  ! "  she  moaned.     **  Let  me  die  in  peace— 

at  least  you  can  do  that — d — die  in  peace  !  ** 

**  She's  a  good  enough  soul,  but  I  have  to  keep  her  in 
order,"  said  the  old  woman,  as  she  led  Lascelles  away. 
**  Come,  sit  down  and  talk  to  me ;  I  want  to  hear  the  whole 
of  that  strange  story." 

She  proved  as  entertaining  as  she  was  odd,  and  Lascelles 
quite  enjoyed  the  interview. 

They  grew  great  friends  after  that  journey,  and  Lascelles 
never  passed  Aix,  where  the  old  woman  established  herself, 
without  paying  her  a  visit. 

The  evening  he  arrived  at  Paris,  Lascelles  walked  out  to 
the  house  on  the  Passy  road  where  Madelaine  was  residing. 
He  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  see  her;  he  was  fairly 
afraid  to  trust  himself,  lest  his  heart  should  wile  him  into 
pleadings  which  in  his-  delicacy  he  felt  ought  not  yet  to  be 
spoken. 

He  had  suddenly  developed  a  marvellous  talent  for  tor- 
menting himself,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  road  in  front 
of  the  house  for  hours  that  night  in  a  troubadour  fashion, 
worthier,  he  felt,  of  a  boy  than  a  man  who  had  reached  his 
sober  age. 

The  house  stood  in  grounds  of  its  own — only  a  little  dis- 
tance back  from  the  highway. 

There  was  no  light  visible,  except  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers — ^it  was  Madelaine' s,  and  she  was  there. 

The  sound  of  scores  of  bells  tolling  midnight  from  the 
Paris  steeples  at  last  brought  Lascelles  back  to  commonplace 
reality. 

The  night  had  suddenly  turned  cloudy  and  ill-natured ;  a 
fine  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  probability  was  that  before  he 
reached  shelter  a  thorough  wetting  would  bring  him  to  a  still 
deeper  sense  of  the  folly  of  his  Romeo-like  exploit 
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Madelaine  had  been  spending  the  day  at  Montmorenci, 
and  had  only  returned  in  the  evening.  News  had  come 
from  the  hospital  after  her  departure  that  the  old  Greek  was 
so  much  worse,  it  seemed  doubtful  if  he  could  live  through 
the  night.  He  begged  piteously  to  see  Zoe  once  more,  and 
Mary  Hope  had  accompanied  her. 

Maritana  gave  her  mistress  these  tidings  when  she  reached 
home. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  go  with  them,"  Madelaine  said. 
**  Mary  Hope  is  so  weak,  that  Zoe's  trouble  will  only  throw 
her  into  one  of  her  wretched  nervous  spasms." 

Maritana  went  in  search  of  Pietro. 

"Just  get  me  z.fiacre^^  said  she.  **  Madame  is  so  anxious 
I  will  go  to  the  help  of  mademoiselle." 

The  grounds  where  the  house  stood  were  so  small  that 
there  had  been  no  room  for  stables,  so  Madelaine' s  horses, 
and  the  equipages  and  servants  pertaining  thereto,  were  kept 
at  an  icurie  in  Passy. 

When  the  cab  came,  Madelaine  insisted  upon  Pietro's 
accompanying  the  Egyptian  to  the  hospital. 

"  But  it  will  be  leaving  madame  absolutely  alone,  except 
for  those  two  women,  who  are  fast  asleep  by  now,"  expos- 
tulated Pietro. 

•  "  You  are  two  silly  old  things,"  she  answered,  laughing. 
Take  the  key  of  the  house  and  the  gate  with  you,  then  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  waking  these  poor  creatures  when 
you  come  back." 

The  two  faithful  domestics  departed,  locking  doors  and 
gates  behind  them.  Madelaine  went  up  to  her  room  and 
s&t  down  to  think. 

As  suddenly  as  if  Lascelles's  unseen  neighborhood  had 
produced  a  magnetic  eflfect  upon  her  soul,  her  thoughts  took 
up  his  image,  and  the  recollection  of  his  love  and   truth 
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brightened  her  mind  like  a  ray  of  sunlight.     She  must  soon, 
to  a  certain  extent,  lose  the  child  she  had  so  recently  found. 
She  was  sure  that  Hilda  loved  Seaforth,  and  she  had  been 
too  short  a  time  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  she  possessed  a 
daughter  for  any  jealous  feeling  to  intrude. 

Now  that  the  awful  burden  had  been  removed  from  her 
life,  she  recognized  that  she  was  still  young  ;  more  than  this : 
now  that  she  dared  let  her  heart  speak,  she  knew  that  she 
loved  Julian  Lascelles — ^loved  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
girl  and  the  earnestness  of  womanhood. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bentley  had  told  her  of  Wargrave's 
escape.  She  had  no  desire  to  have  him  punished,  if  only  he 
might  be  kept  from  doing  further  haim  to  others. 

Some  slight  noise  in  the  room  roused  her  from  her  reverie. 
She  looked  up.  Bolton  Wargrave  himself  was  standing  be- 
fore her,  in  his  hand  a  pistol. 

"  If  you  stir  so  much  as  a  finger,  you  are  a  dead  woman," 
he  said. 

I  think  I  may  assert  that  she  felt  no  sensation  of  fear. 
She  had  lived  through  so  much — the  deliverance  of  the  past 
days  had  been  so  unexpected  and  so  brief,  that  as  she  sat 
dumbly  staring  at  him  she  was  conscious  <*nly  of  one  thought 
— these  later  days  had  been  a  dream  1 

Then  she  heard  his  voice  again. 

"  You  might  shriek  yourself  hoarse,  you  could  not  be 
heafd,'*  he  continued.  "Your  women  are  too  far  away. 
Maritana  and  Pietro  are  gone.     Sit  still ! " 

He  sat  down  opposite  her,  and  put  the  pistol  in  his  pocket. 
He  was  deathly  pale,  but  handsome  as  a  fiend,  sh^"  could  not 
help  feeling,  even  in  that  awful  moment. 

"  I  have  been  near  you  for  days,"  he  went  on.  '*  I  sent 
my  servant  to  America  in  my  place.  I  meant  whi^t  1  anr  do- 
irg  now  from  the  moment  I  learned  that  Mary  H<jp^  >ras 
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discovered.    There's  a  little  gate  at  the  back  of  the  grounds 
—I  had  a  key  made  to  fit  the  lock,  and  here  I  am." 

For  ma  :iy  years  she  had  never  gone  unarmed,  that  morn- 
ing  in.  dressing  to  go  to  Montmorenci  she  had  given  Pietro 
the  pistol  to  unload,  having  no  further  need  of  precautions 
in  hej  life.  She  recollected  it  now — she  was  defenceless. 
All  the  same,  it  was  so  borne  in  upon  her  that  evef}'thing 
connected  with  these  past  days  must  be  an  insane  dream, 
that  mechanically  she  touched  the  folds  of  her  dress  where 
the  weapon  used  to  lie  hidden. 

He  was  watching — ^his  hand  clutching  the  revolver,  which 
he  half  drew  from  his  pocket  again.  When  he  caught  her 
utter  look  of  bewilderment  and  hopelessness,  he  laughed. 

"  I  was  sure  you  had  laid  it  aside — you  did  it  a  little  too 
soon." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked,  fixing  her  eyes  full 
upon  him — eyes  that  had  often  awed  him,  reckless  as  he 
was. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  her  question. 

"  Good  God  I  how  beautiful  you  are  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly. 

She  did  shrink  now — not  from  fear — even  yet  she  was  not 
frightened— but  from  horror  and  a  sense  of  degradation. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  she  repeated. 

He  did  not  answer ;  his  lips  moved,  but  she  could  not 
catch  the  words  he  muttered  to  himself. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,"  she  continued,  still  with  her 
eyes  full  upon  him  ;  "  I  never  was  afraid,  and  I  am  not  now." 

"  Do  you  love  Julian  Lascelles  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes  ! "  she  cried.  "  I  do  love  him  1  Are  you  satis- 
fied ?  " 

"  Perfectly.     I  thought  you  did." 

**  And  now  you  are  certain.    I  am  glad  and  proud  to  orvrti 
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it — I  love  him  !  The  only  man  I  ever  cared  for — I  love 
him  I "  she  repeated,  defiantly,  still  not  half  comprehending 
her  position. 

She  had  been  so  accustomed  in  her  old  days  of  martyrdom 
to  seeing  this  wretch  appear  suddenly  before  her  and  to  have 
no  fear,  that  she  could  not  feel  herself  in  danger. 

"  I  came  here  meaning  to  kill  you,"  he  said  j  "  but  I  shall 
not  do  it.  I  meant  that  up  to  a  few  moments  since,  when  I 
stood  yonder  and  watched  you  without  your  knowing  I  was 
near.     I  shall  not  kill  you." 

She  felt  a  sudden  sense  of  faintness  ;  but  not  a  muscle  of 
her  face  quivered — ^her  eyes  never  relaxed  their  gaze. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  after  all,  I  need  not  be  surprised  that 
you  are  too  great  a  coward  to  commit  murder.  Since  you 
lack  the  courage  to  kill  me,  perhaps  you  will  go." 

He  gave  a  low,  dreadful  laugh. 

"Do  you  know  that  you  will  be  arrested  if  you  are 
seen " 

"I  know  I  shall  not,"  he  interrupted.  "I  have  laid  my 
plans  too  well  for  that." 

She  started  out  of  her  chair.  Her  movements  were  so 
rapid  that  she  reached  the  end  of  the  room  before  he  could 
interpose.  He  sprang  toward  her  and  pushed  her  back. 
He  was  between  her  and  the  door — the  pistol  cocked  in  his 
hand.  Then  the  door  burst  open,  and  as  the  man  turned, 
Julian  Lascelles  caught  sight  of  the  revolver.  Instinctively 
he  gave  Wargrave's  arm  a  blow  which  knocked  the  weapon 
upward.  It  exploded  with  an  awful  report,  and  Wargrave 
fell  full  length  upon  the  floor. 

Unable  to  tear  himself  away,  Lascelles  had  gone  wander- 
ing about  the  place,  and  reached  the  back  of*  the  house  as 
Wargrave  entered  the  gate.  He  had  left  it  unlocked — I^as- 
celles   followed — lost  him  in  the   darkness.      As   he  stoi»d 
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irresolute,  old  Pietro  opened  the  front-gate — Lascelles  ran 
toward  him,  calling  out  his  own  name. 
The  two  had  entered  the  house  together. 


Wargrave  lived  till  daylight,  though  the  surgeon  who  was 
summoned  pronounced  him  a  dying  man  as  soon  as  he 
looked  at  him. 

He  had  not  uttered  a  word,  not  even  a  groan,  through  the 
whole  night ;  but  they  knew  that  his  suflferings  were  intense. 
As  the  gray  light  of  dawn  began  to  stream  through  the  cur- 
tains, he  roused  out  of  the  stupor  in  which  he  had  been 
lying  for  a  few  moments;  his  great,  eager  eyes  wandered 
about  the  apartment,  resting  for  a  second  in  turn  on  each 
person  present. 

They  were  Lascelles,  the  surgeon,  Pietro,  and  the  police- 
agent  who  had  been  sent  for. 

"  I  want  her — I  want  Madelaine,"  the  dying  man  said,  in 
English. 

She  was  at  the  door  and  heard  him  when  he  spoke ;  she 
came  into  the  room  and  stood  beside  the  bed.  He  gazed  at 
her  for  an  instant  with  a  strange  yearning  in  his  face,  then  he 
gasped,— 

"  I  have  done  you  harm  enough,  first  and  last ;  but  I 
loved  you — I  always  loved  you  I  Listen,  all  of  you  !  Raise 
me  up ! " 

The  surgeon  and  Pietro  lifted  him  higher  on  the  pillow. 

"  Do  you  hear  ! "  he  cried,  in  French.  "  Mary  Hope's 
coni'ession  was  triie — every  word  !  The  Greek's  was  true  ! 
I'here,  I  can  die  at  last  1  I  tried  to  without  speaking,  but  I 
could  not." 

His  head  sank  slowly  back  ;  his  glazed  eyes  were  still  fas- 
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tcned  on  Madeleine's  face  ;  a  half-smile  parted  hjs'lips,  bal 
the  features  were  already  set  and   rigid — Bolton  Wargrave 
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f  ROM  the  time  of  his  return,    Seaforth 
seemed  content  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion he  had  held  toward  Hilda  in  the 
old  days,  before  he  ventured — on  that 
ill-omened  night  which  looked  so  far 
away  to  the  girl  when  she  recalled  it— 
to  put  his  heart  ihto  words. 
;ould  not  have  been  kinder  or  more  considerate 
,  but  he  treated  her  exactly  as  a  brother 
might  have  done. 

Seaforth  loved  her  no  longer — of  that  Hilda  felt  convinced. 
She  had  worn  out  his  affection — thrown  it  away — and  could 
not  have  it  back  now  that  she  had  learned  its  value.  Per- 
haps some  other  had  taken  her  place  J  This  was  a  thought 
so  full  of  jealous  pain  that  Hilda  strove  to  get  away  from  it, 
even  while  assuring  herself  that  she  was  considering  the 
probability  calmly  and  gravely,  and  would  make  ready  to 
love  Charley's  new  object  of  tenderness  very  dearly,  if  onlj' 
he  would  confide  in  her. 

Slie  deserved  the  fate  she  had  brought  upon  herself.  She 
lold  her  heart  this  humiliating  truth  over  and  over,  but  it  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  to  soothe  her  pain,  any  mm'C  than  hei 
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iiid;g»*^tion  at  finding  she  could  be  so  unwomanly  as  to 
cherish  the  dream  which  Charley  had  forgotten,  helped  to 
subdue  it. 

After  all,  she  was  more  restless  than  unhappy,  according 
to  the  habit  of  Iier  age.  Life  could  never  look  very  gloomy 
to  her  while  she  had  Madelaine.  Hilda  always  called  her 
thus,  declaring  that  her  motive  therefor  was  because  it 
seemed  ridiculous  to  call  anybody  who  looked  so  young  by 
the  name  of  "  mother."  But  Madelaine  knew  of  a  better 
cause,  and  was  content. 

"  You  see,  dear,"  Hilda  had  said  at  the  first,  **  it  might 
hurt  poor  little  Katey's  feelings.  Even  as  a  child,  I  never 
would  call  her  mamma." 

The  morning  after  Wargrave's  death,  Madelaine  left  the 
d^velling  on  the  Passy  road  ;  she  could  not  bear  to  pass  an- 
other night  under  the  roof  which  had  witnessed  the  dismal 
tragedy. 

She,  too,  had  chosen  a  pretty  residence  at  Montmorenci, 
meaning  to  let  Mary  Hope  and  Zoe  make  it  their  permanent 
home.  Her  own  plans  were  very  undecided.  Indeed,  she 
did  not  care  to  think — it  was  happiness  enough  just  to  sit  in 
the  sunshine  and  rest. 

Everybody  was  anxious  about  the  state  of  affairs  between 
Hilda  and  Seaforth. 

He  had  helped  to  set  the  colonel's  affairs  straight,  advanced 
large  sums  as  joyfully  as  if  he  had  been  as  rich  as  Madelaine 
Jastram  herself;  and,  to  his  mind,  any  attempt  to  persuade 
Hilda  to  be  fond  of  him  would  look  like  trading  upon  her 
affection  for  those  she  had  all  her  life  believed  her  parents. 

A  whole  fortnight  passed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Madelaine,  everybody  was  horribly  impatient,  and  Mr. 
Bentley  ready  to  snub  the  two  young  ones  for  their  stupid 
behavior. 

21 
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It  was  a  gorgeous  evening  when  Charley,  going  out  to 
Montmorenci,  and  stopping  first  at  the  colonel's  house, 
found  that  Hilda  was  with  her  mother. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  and  fetch  her,"  Katey  said,  "  and 
bring  Madelaine,  too ;  I  am  out  of  sorts,  tell  her,  and  will 
go  to  bed  if  she  does  not  come." 

So,  armed  with  this  commission,  Charley  marched  on  to 
the  villa,  but  was  informed  by  Maritana  that  he  could  only 
find  Mademoiselle  Hilda — madame  had  gone  out  some  time 
before — and  Charley  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or 
sorry  that  he  should  have  the  walk  back  with  Hilda  alone. 

Hilda  had  made  a  wish  to  finish  a  new  book  an  excuse  for 
remaining  in  the  house.  But  she  had  not  read  a  word  since 
they  left  her.  She  sat  by  the  open  window,  gazing  out  at 
the  western  sky,  bright  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  sunset, 
feeling  restless  and  miserable — ^wicked  too,  on  account  of 
her  inability  to  be  content  and  happy  when  life  had  given 
her  so  much. 

Seaforth  softly  opened  the  door  of  the  library,  and  saw 
her  seated  at  the  fturther  end  of  the  room  ;  caught  the  wist- 
ful, troubled  expression  of  her  face,  and  it  sent  a  sharp  pang 
to  his  heart. 

"  I  was  sent  for  you,"  he  said  quickly,  in  his  great  delicacy 
feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to  stand  and  watch  her  unob- 
served. 

She  turned  at  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  a  flood  of  crimson 
suffused  her  cheeks — faded,  and  left  her  very  pale. 

"You  startled  me  by  speaking  so  unexpectedly,"  she  said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retiu-ned  Charley,  with  a  humble 
contriteness,  which  somehow  irritated  her.  "  Mrs.  Morrison 
grew  tired  of  waiting  for  you  all,  and  ordered  me  to  come 
over  and  find  out  what  was  the  reason  you  did  not  appear.' 

<<  Madelaine  and  Mr.  Lascelles  haf e  gone  for  a  walk  * 
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they  will  stop  at  the  house  on  their  way  back,"  Ililda  re- 
plied. 

He  had  crossed  the  room  and  was  standing  beside  her. 
They  did  not  look  at  one  another ;  the  eyes  of  both  were 
fixed  upon  the  sunset-tinted  clouds,  though  I  think  neither 
saw  much  of  the  beautiful  scene  spread  out  before  their 
gaze. 

A  silence  crept  over  them — a  silence  which  grew  embarras- 
sing to  Hilda,  as  Charley  turned  toward  her  with  one  of  those 
glances  of  odd  inquiry  with  which  he  so  often  puzzled  her  now. 

Some  unguarded  movement  of  her  arm  knocked  the  volume 
off  the  window  seat,  and  she  turned  so  quickly  that  a  little 
locket  she  wore,  attached  by  a  chain  about  her  neck,  fell  0% 
not  having  been  securely  fastened. 

Seaforth  picked  it  up. 

"  Don't  look  at  it  1 "  she  said  sharply. 

He  gave  her  a  glance  of  reproach,  and  answered, 
coldly, — 

*<  Believe  me,  1  have  no  intention  of  intruding  upon  your 
secrets." 

"  I  have  no  secrets,"  said  she,  irritably. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  returned  he.  "  Hilda,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  some  trouble  j  if  it  is  so,  tell  me 
— let  me  help  you !  Trust  me  as  freely  as  you  used  to  do 
vrhen  we  were  children,  and  neither  had  a  grief  the  other  did 
not  share." 

Hilda  could  not  keep  back  her  tears.  The  locket,  which 
she  had  taken  in  her  hand,  once  more  fell  to  the  floor.  This 
time  the  case  burst  open.  Seaforth  caught  sight  of  his  own 
portrait,  and  from  the  depths  of  purgatory  where  he  had  been 
so  long  plunged  went  straight  up  into  heaven. 

She  tried  to  run  away,  but  he  caught  her,  crying,— 

**  You  do  care,  Hilda !  you  do  care  I " 
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Their  eyes  met — there  was  no  need  of  explanation. 

It  was  full  two  hours  before  they  reached  the  colonel^ 
house,  but  nobody  scolded,  and  their  lame  explanatiom 
were  accepted  with  such  sly  smiles  that  they  saw  their  secret 
was  one  no  longer. 

They  were  married  in  a  month,  and  Flower  always  vowed 
that  it  was  her  making  Charley  jealous  which  brought  about 
the  denouement 

As  the  carriage  containing  the  newly  wedded  pair  drove 
from  the  door,  Madelaine  chanced  to  find  herself  alone  with 
Lascelles  at  one  of  the  windows. 

"  Must  I  go  away,  now  ? "  he  asked,  abruptly.  "  Tell 
me  !     It  depends  on  you  !     Am  I  to  go  or  stay  ?  " 

She  laid  her  hand  in  his,  and  there  was  a  silence  between 
them — a  great  calm  in  Madelaine*  s  heart  as  in  her  life.  The 
{Mist  was  blotted  out  for  ever ;  the  new  existence  had  begun. 
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The  Yachtman's  Primer. — For  amateur  sailors.    T.  R.  Warren,  (proper) 

Rural  Architecture. —  Hy  M.  Field.     With  plans  and  illustrations 3 

Transformation  Scenes  in  the  United  States. — By  Hiram  Fuller i 

Marguerite's  Journal. — -^tory  for  girls.     Introduction  by  author  **  Rutledge  "..   i 
Kingsbury  Sketches.  -I'me  Grove  Doings,  by  John  H.  Kingsbury.    Illustrated,  z 
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Led  Astray.  — Ry  Octave  Feuillet..^i  75 
She  Lov  ?d  Him  Madly. — Borys.  z  75 
r.-iiough  Thick  and  Thin. — Mery  x  75 
So  Fair  Yet  False. — Chavette....  x  75 
A   Fdtal  Passion. — C.  Bernard....   x  75 

Manfred. — F.  D.  Guerazzi x  75 

Sci:n  and  Unseen z  50 

Purple  and  Fine  Linen. — Fawcett  z  75 
Pauline's  Trial. — L.  L.D.Coiirtivey  z  50 
A  Charming  Widow. — Macquoid.  t  75 
True  to  Him  Ever.— By  F.  W.  R.  1  50 
The  Forgiving  Kiss. — ByM.  I^oth.   z  75 

L<".yal  Unto  Death i  75 

K'.nneth,  My  King.— S.  A.  Brock,  x  75 
Heart  Hungry. -M.J.Westmoreland  z  75 
Clifford  Troupe.  Do.  z  75 

Si'cott  Mill.— MariaD.  Deslonde..   z  75 

[c.in  Maribel.  Do.  z  75 

E'»on  and  Qold.— C.  L.  Mcllvain..  x  50 
Passing  the  Portal.— Mrs.  Victor,  x  50 
O.it  of  the  Cage.— G.  W.  Owen...  i  50 
'S.iint  Leger.— Richard  B.  Kimball,  z  75 
Was  He   Successful  ?  Do.  x  75 

Undercurrents  of  Wall  St.  Do.  z  75 
Romance  of  Student  Life.      Do.  z  75 


To-Day .  —Richard  B .  Kimball | 

Life  in  San  Domingo.        Do 

Henry  Powers.  Banker.  Do 

Bes>iic  Wilmerton.— Westcott..   . 
Cachet,— Mrs.  M.  J.  R.  Hamilton 
Kom'tnce  of  Railroad. — Smith    .. 

Cha/rcte. — An  American  novel 

Fairl»«. — John  Esten  Cooke 

Hilt  CO  Hut.  Do 

Out  cf  the  Foam  Do 

Hammer  and  Rapier     Do 

Warwick.— By  M.  T.  Walworth.... 
Lulu.  Do.  .... 

Hotspur.  Do.  .... 

Stormcliff.  Do.  .... 

Delaplaine.  Do.  .... 

Beverly.  Do.  .... 

Beldazzle's  Bachelor  Studies.... 

Antidote  to  Gates  Ajar 

The  Snobtace   Ball 

Northern  Ballads. — An- lei  son 

O.  C.  Kerr  Papers  —4  vols,  in  t  . 

Victor  Hugo. — His  life 

ciandwiches.' Arteraus  Ward 

Widow  Spriggins.— Widow  Bedott 
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